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Introduction 


Of the many calamities to befall the Jewish people during their arduous pas- 
sage from the medieval to the modern world, none was more sharply felt or 
more widely chronicled by its contemporaries than the Expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492. The last in a long line of similar expulsions in medieval 
Europe, it marked the end of one of the most celebrated periods of afflu- 
ence and intellectual productivity in Jewish history. Together with the fall of 
Muslim Granada early that same year, the Expulsion of the Jews represented 
the ultimate failure of inter-faith coexistence for which medieval Iberia is so 
often praised. For its victims, 1492 was only the beginning of a lengthy and 
painful journey. In its wake, the dispossessed suffered a series of hardships 
ranging from starvation and physical abuse to captivity and forced conver- 
sion and were driven across the Mediterranean in search of protection, pros- 
perity, and religious freedom. 

There can be little argument that the Expulsion of 1492 was a disaster 
for those involved and a major turning point in both Jewish and Spanish 
history.’ And yet a true understanding of this pivotal period in Jewish and 
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Mediterranean history also requires that we move past the usual elegies to 
a lost civilization. The impulse to memorialize the tragedy of the Expul- 
sion should not obscure the larger story of how the Jews of medieval Iberia 
reconstituted their communities and refashioned their cultural identities as 
they transitioned to new lands and a new age. In truth, the aftermath of 1492 
raises its own set of questions. How did the Spanish Jews view the world into 
which they were cast? What was life like for the refugees and their children, 
and how did they navigate the treacherous waters of exile? Finally, how did 
these outcasts evolve into one of the most economically and culturally sig- 
nificant diasporas of the early modern world? 

This book offers a detailed exposition of these questions. It chronicles the 
voyage of Iberian Jewry from medieval Iberia to the wider Mediterranean 
world of the sixteenth century, and from a collection of relatively discon- 
nected municipal communities to a recognizable diaspora society. It follows 
the peregrinations of the refugees of 1492 and their descendants, and shows 
how they built a distinct society and new collective identity that has endured 
until the present day. The result is a reassessment of the nature and develop- 
ment of Sephardic society and many of its central features. At the same time, 
recounting the evolution of the Sephardic world offers a unique opportunity 
to assess the political, social, and cultural interactions among the various 
religious communities of the early modern Mediterranean. 


A “Mediterranean Society" Once More? 


Although it is often seen as the sad conclusion to medieval Jewish history, 
the Expulsion of 1492 actually represents the reemergence of one of the great 
themes of medieval Jewish society, namely the full-scale integration of Ibe- 
rian Jewry into the broader Mediterranean world. The close association of 
Iberian Jews with other Jewish communities around the Mediterranean was 
perhaps most famously articulated by the eminent historian S. D. Goitein. 
In A Mediterranean Society, his monumental study of Jewish life during the 
High Middle Ages, Goitein provided an unforgettable portrait of a world in 
which Jews drew upon a shared religious heritage to build a web of mercan- 
tile networks that flowed throughout the Mediterranean basin.’ But this pan- 
Mediterranean society began to unravel long before the close of the Middle 
Ages. These networks and the wide-ranging communal bonds that they 
helped promote flourished only until the mid-thirteenth century, by which 
time the unity and influence of the Jewish Mediterranean had begun to wane. 
The Jews’ role in long-distance trade was largely overtaken by Christian mer- 
chant communities, and Jewish society assumed an increasingly provincial 
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character. During the later Middle Ages, contacts among the various nodes 
of Mediterranean Jewry remained sporadic, and Goiteins "Mediterranean 
Society" gave way to distinct regional Jewish cultures. In Iberia, where Chris- 
tian lords had come to dominate the peninsula, Jewish society turned away 
from the Mediterranean and toward the Jewish centers of northern Europe 
The use of Arabic and Judeo-Arabic, languages that had once connected 
Iberian Jews to their coreligionists in North Africa and the Levant, declined 
sharply after the thirteenth century. By the time of their expulsion in 1492, 
knowledge of Arabic among Spanish Jews was limited to a handful of intel- 
lectuals and diplomats. 

Over the course of the fourteenth century, the social and economic frag- 
mentation of the Jewish world slowly began to reverse itself. In contrast to 
the Judeo-Arabic world created by the absorption of Jews into the Pax Isl- 
amica of the ninth century, the first tentative steps toward the reintegration 
of Mediterranean Jewry came as a result of their exclusion from much of the 
Latin West. European Jews began moving into and around the Mediterra- 
nean as they were driven out of France and Provence, with many settling in 
Italy and North Africa. But the decisive moment, at least with regard to Ibe- 
rian Jewry, came in 1391, when a series of anti-Jewish riots swept throughout 
the Spanish kingdoms. In addition to marking one of the darkest moments in 
medieval Jewish history, the massacres and forced conversions of that fateful 
year also set in motion the first phase of the Sephardic Diaspora. Professing 
Jews and newly baptized Conversos alike fled the peninsula in search of new 
homes, and subsequent attacks on Iberian Conversos and their descendants 
prolonged this process of resettlement for much of the fifteenth century. 

The relocation of large numbers of French and Iberian Jews soon became 
part of a larger trend. Indeed, parallel movements of other religious groups 
helped to characterize the transition from the medieval to the early mod- 
ern world as an age of migration. The Jews of northern Europe were drift- 
ing eastward, settling primarily in the Kingdom of Poland and its neigh- 
boring states. From the sixteenth century onward, there followed a similar 
set of long-distance "confessional migrations" of distinct Christian groups 
throughout Europe. This large-scale relocation of peoples and the various 
political, economic, and cultural changes it wrought constituted as decisive 
a break with the medieval past as did the new transregional connections 
forged by the European voyages of discovery. In Spain, the Expulsion of the 
Jews came amid a parallel process of Muslim emigration to North Africa. 
Those who fled the Kingdom of Granada in the years leading up to its final 
collapse in 1492 were followed ten years later by the remaining Muslims who 
chose expulsion over conversion. At the same time, the movement of black 
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Africans had begun to flow in the opposite direction. The arrival of the Por- 
tuguese in West Africa led to a steady influx of black slaves into Portugal 
and its new island possessions in the Atlantic. From Lisbon, the Portuguese 
introduced slaves from North and West Africa into Spain.® The exodus of 
Iberian Jewry after 1492 can thus be placed along a continuum of migration 
and resettlement of large groups of people during the late medieval and early 
modern period." The prolonged nature of their migration and the political, 
economic, and cultural environment of the Mediterranean lands in which 
the majority came to settle shaped the outlines of Sephardic society just as 
they did for the society of the High Middle Ages described by Goitein. 


The Mediterranean World in 1492 


For students of modern history, especially those in the United States, 1492 
signals the shift of Spain's energies from the "Old World" of Europe and the 
Mediterranean to the “New World" of the Americas and the Atlantic. But 
this transition took decades to transpire. For many years after Columbuss 
voyage, European powers continued to direct a great deal of their military, 
political, and economic energies toward a renewed push for dominance in 
the Mediterranean. Even Christopher Columbuss royal patron, Ferdinand II 
of Aragon, showed greater interest in the Mediterranean than in the lands 
across the Atlantic. This focus on the Mediterranean was particularly notable 
after the death of Queen Isabella I in 1504, when the Castilian Cortes suc- 
ceeded in limiting the kings influence to the lands of the Crown of Aragon. 
As a result, Ferdinand turned his attention toward Naples and Sicily, with 
their supplies of wheat and sugar, and to the eastern Mediterranean, where 
he sought to revive the Crown of Aragons interest in the lucrative Levant 
trade and to direct his crusading fervor toward the Turks.? Spain's contin- 
ued interest in the Mediterranean also led it to join Portugal in pursuit of 
new territories in North Africa, and to become embroiled with France in an 
effort to control the Italian Peninsula. It was not until the reign of Charles V, 
known in Spain as Carlos I (r. 1516-1556), that the Americas began to com- 
pete for prominence with the Mediterranean in Spanish foreign policy. 

The ascendancy of the Ottoman Turks in the eastern Mediterranean par- 
alleled that of the Spanish and Portuguese in the West. Following the con- 
quest of Constantinople in 1453, the Ottoman Empire continued to expand, 
encompassing an ever-widening cross-section of peoples, and vying for 
power with other Muslim forces in North Africa and with Christian pow- 
ers in Europe. Over the course of the sixteenth century, the military clashes 
among the various Mediterranean powers took place on an even grander 
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scale, fueled by increased uses of cannons and the huge fortifications they 
engendered, as well as an influx of gold, silver, and other raw materials. 
Sixteenth-century warfare also involved and consumed a seemingly endless 
supply of soldiers and slaves, who typically demonstrated little interest in 
religious ideology or any other casus belli. These went to war and died by the 
thousands of disease, drowning, starvation, and exhaustion in addition to 
wounds suffered in combat. They fought their fellow Christians and Muslims 
as often as they did those of foreign faiths, and they almost always did so 
for the promise of booty, or else under duress. Even the Janissaries, the elite 
troops of the Ottoman army, were not above open revolt against their sultan 
in demand for payment for their services and loyalty. 

And yet for all this great expenditure of energy, men, and materiel, the 
renewed push for dominance in the region produced little in the way of con- 
clusive results. Indeed, one of the defining characteristics of the Mediterra- 
nean world in the sixteenth century was that Spanish and Ottoman expan- 
sion generally served to preclude either power from achieving true control of 
the region.? Even in their respective spheres of influence at either end of the 
Mediterranean, Spain and the Ottomans were forced to contend with politi- 
cal and economic challenges from a host of other competitors, including Por- 
tugal, Genoa, Venice, the Papal States, and the sultanate of Fez. These states, 
along with populist leaders of the southern Maghreb and the semi-autono- 
mous bands of corsairs that operated throughout the Mediterranean, were 
pulled into the maelstrom of Mediterranean politics as potential allies and 
enemies of the great powers. The Portuguese, Spanish, and Ottomans drew 
upon the economic and navigational skills of Venetians, Genoese, Greeks, 
Arabs, and Armenians. Already in the fifteenth century, the decline in Geno- 
ese fortunes in the eastern Mediterranean and the simultaneous expansion 
of Portugal into the North Atlantic and the Maghreb led to a growing pres- 
ence of Genoese in Iberia.? When Columbus set sail under the patronage of 
the Spanish crown, he was following in a long line of Italian-born sea cap- 
tains, merchants, and explorers who had served the Spanish and Portuguese 
in their maritime expansion for over a century. The Genoese explorer Anto- 
niotto Usodimare, together with the Venetian Alvise Cadamosto, helped 
lead expeditions in West Africa for Portugal’s Prince Henry the Navigator. 
In 1492, most of the ships that carried the Jewish refugees away from ports of 
eastern Spain were owned and captained by Genoese.” 

The political vicissitudes and new economic opportunities of the six- 
teenth century also shaped prevailing attitudes and policies with regard to 
religious minorities. Despite the continued use of the vocabulary of reli- 
gious polemic, including calls for crusades and sweeping condemnations 
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of heretics and infidels, medieval attitudes toward religious groups were 
transforming rapidly. Popes, kings, and their chroniclers still presented 
the struggle for supremacy in the Mediterranean in religious terms—as an 
effort to advance or defend the "true" faith against the “infidel.” Yet even the 
most ardent champions of religious homogeneity were repeatedly forced to 
modify their expectations. In Iberia, the nominal Catholic unity achieved by 
the string of conquests, expulsions, and conversions that took place between 
1492 and 1502 masked widespread religious distrust and dissent. The inte- 
gration of former Jews and Muslims into Spanish and Portuguese society 
remained a major obstacle throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
as was the persistence of folk beliefs and religious doubt among the so-called 
"Old Christians?" 

If sixteenth-century rulers were forced to relent and suspend their pol- 
icies from time to time, such behavior in turn taught a valuable lesson to 
the minorities at whom these policies were aimed: little in their lives was as 
stable, permanent, or irrevocable as it might first appear. For the exiled Jews 
of Spain and Portugal, the shifting sands of fortune emphasized the need to 
be cautious and vigilant, to dissemble or flee if necessary, and to view the 
prevailing situation in any given land— be it good or bad—as temporary. So 
too did they see the political and economic alliances they formed as vital, but 
provisional, relationships always contingent upon their personal and ever- 
changing needs and opportunities. 

Prior to 1492, Iberian Jews had become practiced in deflecting or mini- 
mizing policies that could potentially impinge upon their hard-won privileges 
or status. They exploited the system of overlapping jurisdictions that char- 
acterized medieval society, and regularly challenged the authority of their 
local Jewish governments. These skills that the Sephardim brought with them 
into exile provided them with the necessary disposition to survive the trials 
of Expulsion and forced conversion, and to thrive in the turbulent world of 
the sixteenth-century Mediterranean. Most Sephardim, including many born 
into Converso families, clearly felt a strong personal bond to Judaism and to 
the Jews of the past, present, and future. Yet however strong this sense of reli- 
gious solidarity may have been, it was only one in a host of factors that deter- 
mined how the Sephardim of the sixteenth century constructed and managed 
their communities. As they crisscrossed the Mediterranean from city to city, 
Jewish refugees joined a motley cast of sixteenth-century people: renegados 
and corsairs, merchants and mercenaries, scholars and fanatics, and adven- 
turers of all kinds. Only by bearing in mind the full scale of the chaos, move- 
ment, and calamity that typified life in the sixteenth-century Mediterranean 
can we make sense of the experience of the Sephardic exiles. 
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The political volatility of the late medieval and early modern Mediterra- 
nean was a central factor in determining the contours of the early Sephardic 
Diaspora. It required the refugees of 1492 and their descendants to think 
continually about questions of communal, cultural, and religious identity. 
How would they present themselves to the authorities—Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish—in the towns and cities in which they sought settlement and protection? 
The most obvious answer to this question was, perhaps, “as Jews? And yet 
the reality of the situation was more complex than that. The religious identity 
of Iberian refugees, unlike that of other Jewish groups expelled from west- 
ern Europe during the late Middle Ages, was not a foregone conclusion. For 
Christians of Jewish heritage who fled Spain and Portugal with the intention 
to live as practicing Jews, the relative dangers and opportunities attached 
to being Christian or Jewish in different locales forced them to revisit time 
and again the question of when and where to declare their religious iden- 
tity. Even those refugees who had always been Jewish soon found themselves 
confronted with other decisions regarding their ethnic, social, and political 
affiliations. Did they consider themselves "Spanish" Jews—Sephardim, in the 
parlance of medieval rabbinic discourse? If so, did such a designation have 
political ramifications? That is to say, could the Jews from Córdoba, Valen- 
cia, and Salamanca be grouped together into "Sephardic" congregations and 
communities in their new societies, or did the continued relevance of their 
pre-Expulsion identities prevent such social and political amalgamation? 
These basic issues associated with the social and political formation of the 
Sephardic Diaspora form the heart of this book. 


Formation of the Sephardic Diaspora 


A key argument of this volume is that Sephardic society was more of a prod- 
uct of the sixteenth century than of the Middle Ages. Prior to their expulsion, 
Spanish Jews comprised a loosely associated collection of communities with 
little cohesive identity. The true legacy that the Sephardic refugees brought 
with them into exile was not a particular Hispano-Jewish identity, as is often 
assumed,” but a series of cultural traits that proved far more important to 
the construction of their diaspora and to its social, political, and religious 
structures. These included the highly contested political life of the local Jew- 
ish community, the divergent paths of popular and elite religious expression, 
and the incipient mercantile and intellectual networks between Iberia and 
the wider Mediterranean world. 

If these medieval characteristics were the raw material for the Sephardic 
Diaspora, it was the general mutability of their new surroundings that would 
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act as the crucible in which this transnational society was forged. Indeed, the 
evolution of the Jews of Spain from members of independent communities 
to a diaspora of Sephardic Jews obliges us to look more closely at the world 
of the sixteenth-century Mediterranean, and to explore the way in which 
their experiences led to the establishment of a new set of corporate identities. 

I also contend that the Expulsion of 1492 was less a singular event than 
a long and serpentine process followed by decades of Jewish migration 
throughout the Mediterranean. Many among the first generation of Jewish 
exiles from Spain settled in the western Mediterranean and remained tied 
to the Iberian Peninsula. A major reason for this continued bond with their 
ancestral homeland was that the exclusion of professing Jews from Spain 
and Portugal was immediately followed by the military expansion of these 
kingdoms into the North African lands where many of the Jewish exiles had 
sought refuge. The royal and ecclesiastical authorities that were so intent on 
rooting out crypto-Jewish behavior in Spain and Portugal were, in contrast, 
much more accepting of such activity in their colonial possessions. As had 
been the case during the Middle Ages, life on these distant frontier zones 
was always more fluid and provided an opportunity for Jewish social and 
economic mobility. There, on the distant boundaries of European expansion, 
Jews and Conversos were welcomed as merchants, translators, and political 
intermediaries, despite the restrictive policies being promoted in Lisbon, 
Madrid, and Rome. The establishment of Iberian colonies in North Africa 
and the Americas provided Sephardic Jews and Conversos an opportunity to 
reprise the roles their ancestors had played throughout the long centuries of 
the reconquista. 

Even for those who found shelter in the Ottoman Empire, the path of Sep- 
hardic resettlement was rarely a straight one. Throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury, generations of Jews of Spanish heritage passed back and forth between 
Christian and Muslim lands, and often between Christianity and Judaism as 
well. One of the greatest challenges to the survival and integrity of Jewish 
society during this long period of movement and communal upheaval was 
how to reconstruct viable communal structures at a time when so many fac- 
tors seemed to conspire against them. The nearly constant migration of Jew- 
ish merchants and refugees around the Mediterranean posed a serious obsta- 
cle to this process, but so did a tendency toward factionalism and a popular 
disregard for communal authority. This experience of communal instability, 
rather than the shock of 1492, shaped the way in which Jewish communities 
organized themselves and related to Jew and Gentile alike. 

It was the second and third generations of the exiles of 1492 that began 
to turn the old rabbinic images of Sepharad into an actual society with 
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identifiable social and political frameworks. As Jewish leaders struggled to 
establish local communal institutions, other models of social organization 
began to form that were, in many ways, more responsive to the new problems 
and potentialities of Sephardic life. These were the long-distance networks of 
merchants and rabbis that linked the far-flung settlements of the Sephardic 
Diaspora. The networks that would come to dominate Sephardic society in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had already begun to form in the 
immediate aftermath of 1492. Their success speaks to the perspicacity of Sep- 
hardic merchants in responding to the various challenges of communal life 
in a time of nearly constant upheaval. And yet, as in the local community, 
the network model served only a limited role as a means of ordering Jewish 
society. Throughout this period, the continued instability of Jewish political 
and economic organization exacerbated the plight of those who inhabited 
the margins of that society. 

The relatively volatile and contentious nature of communal organization 
also manifested itself in various expressions of religious life in the Sephardic 
Diaspora. The complex relationship between the Jewish migrants and the 
members of local Jewish communities in which they settled raised a host of 
questions regarding piety, honor, and correct modes of religious observance. 
Perhaps nowhere was this tension clearer than in the widespread suspicions 
over the religious motives and loyalties of those former Conversos seeking 
to return openly to Judaism. The Expulsion of the Jews from Spain was a 
major vehicle for the dissemination of philosophical, mystical, and legal 
writing throughout the Jewish world. Nonetheless, the religious life in the 
early Sephardic Diaspora was much more than the sum of its greatest intel- 
lectual products. For the Jews of the early modern Mediterranean, religious 
life continued to be shaped as much by popular religious notions as by rab- 
binic pronouncements and prohibitions. 

As Sephardic social and political institutions slowly took root, the out- 
lines of a general Sephardic identity also began to emerge. These new com- 
munal features succeeded in blurring the older lines that had once separated 
the Jews of different Iberian regions from one another. The development of 
a new Sephardic identity was augmented by the recognition of cultural dif- 
ferences between the refugees as a group and the native Jews of the lands 
in which they came to live. Longstanding medieval divisions that tradition- 
ally separated Jews of different Iberian regions and cities were of little con- 
sequence to the Mustarab, Romaniot, and various Italian communities in 
which they began to settle. To these communities, the refugees from Spain 
represented a cohesive group defined by a common fate, and by the common 
problems they presented to native Jews as a large and foreign immigrant 
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horde. Rather than present Mediterranean Jewish society at this time as a 
Kulturkampf between Jewish émigrés from Spain and the various commu- 
nities of Jews among whom they settled, I assert that Sephardic cultural 
identity was instead a product of such encounters, and that it was the shared 
experience of cultural dislocation that fostered a new unity among the previ- 
ously disparate groups Iberian Jews and their descendants. 

The conventional theme of Hispano-Jewish migration after 1492 is its tra- 
jectory from West to East—from Christian Iberia to the Ottoman Empire, 
and, in a larger sense, from a medieval setting to something new. This stan- 
dard description of Sephardic history has the Jews leaving Spain and then 
arriving en masse in the Ottoman Empire. This narrative reads past the entire 
sixteenth century as an ellipsis, assuming that the formation of the Sephardic 
Diaspora represents the relocation of an already formed community, rather 
than the slow and complex creation of that community over several genera- 
tions. The truth is actually far more complex, and far more interesting. 

In recent years, a series of fine books on the Sephardic Diaspora have 
begun to bring the portrait of early modern Sephardic society into sharper 
focus. However, these regional studies concentrate on the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, picking up the narrative after a recognizable Sephardic 
identity had already emerged. None chronicle the creation of this diaspora 
society and the various factors that gave it shape. 

The intellectual history of the early Sephardic Diaspora—of the way in which 
the Expulsion of 1492 transformed the mystical, philosophical, and legislative 
worldview of the refugees and their descendants—is a subject that has been 
taken up elsewhere.? The complexities of these intellectual characteristics and 
the considerable debates they have engendered remain beyond the purview of 
this study. Instead, my focus here is on the social and political evolution of this 
society, and on the subsequent development of a new cultural consciousness. 
The analysis of this formative period presented here represents an important 
bridge between studies that trace the path leading up to the Expulsion of 1492 
and the various regional studies of later Sephardic society in the early modern 
period. It challenges some of the popular assumptions about Hispano-Jewish 
society prior to 1492, as well as those about the way men and women of the 
Sephardic Diaspora constructed their society. This liminal stage between what 
we have come to know as the traditional and the modern is characterized by 
the legacy of Jewish pragmatism and resourcefulness in the face of tremendous 
adversity, by the tenacious independence of various segments of Jewish society, 
and by the communal volatility this tendency produced. The story of this dif- 
ficult passage from the medieval to early modern period, and from Iberian Jews 
to Sephardim, has much to tell us about the form and function of Jewish society. 


Medieval Inheritance 


May thy God endow thee with a new heart and spirit, 
and instill into thee a desire to retrieve the past, 

and to follow the new path henceforward. 

—Judah ibn Tibbon 


The anno mirabilis of 1492 stands as one of the clearest and most decisive 
limits between historical epochs. In the span of six months, from January 
to August of that year, a series of events took place that altered the course of 
Iberian history and ushered in a new era for the culture of Spain and the rest 
of Europe. The transformation began on January 2, when Spain's Catholic 
Monarchs, Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile, accepted the surren- 
der of the emirate of Granada, bringing to a close more than seven centuries 
of Muslim political presence in Iberia. The fall of Granada was understood 
by contemporaries as the culmination of the Hispano-Christian reconquest 
of the peninsula, and it was rapidly succeeded by two events that, in both 
a symbolic and a real sense, extended this process of territorial expansion, 
religious unification, and political centralization. First came the royal decree 
that all professing Jews were to convert to Christianity or leave Spain by 
August 2 of that year, ending a tenure in the region that stretched back to the 
Roman period. On August 3, Christopher Columbus set sail from the small 
town of Palos on a voyage that would eventually open up a new frontier for 
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the religious, economic, and political energies of the Catholic Monarchs and 
their successors. 

The Expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 is so intricately bound up 
with the other momentous events of that year, and its impact on the history 
of the Jews was so far-reaching, that it is tempting to take it as the termi- 
nus a quo for the history of early modern Jewry. As with the fall of Muslim 
Granada and Columbuss voyage across the Atlantic, the Expulsion of Span- 
ish Jewry exists as a significant boundary between historical eras. It was the 
last in a long series of expulsions and forced migrations that left the Latin 
West all but devoid of Jewish communities. Yet any effort to understand the 
nature and development of the far-flung network of communities that came 
to form the Sephardic Diaspora must begin prior to that fateful year. 


The Structure of Jewish Society 


We might begin our search for the roots of the Sephardic Diaspora by ask- 
ing just how cohesive was Jewish society in Spain on the eve of its expul- 
sion. Viewed from the standpoint of the Spanish crown, their Jewish subjects 
appear as a relatively undifferentiated population. In the Edict of Expulsion, 
Ferdinand and Isabella treated the Jews of their realm as a single group, each 
member of which was potentially detrimental to the full Christianization of 
Spanish society. The royal order “to depart and never return" fell upon “all 
Jews and Jewesses of whatever age they may be who live, reside, and exist in 
our said kingdoms and lordships, as much as those who are natives as those 
who are not . . . along with their sons and daughters, menservants and maid- 
servants, Jewish familiars, those who are great as well as the lesser folk”! 

The comprehensiveness of this royal proclamation obscures the fact that, 
despite their common religious heritage and shared fate, the Jews of fifteenth- 
century Spain represented little more than a loose association of social net- 
works based on family, city, profession, and intellectual bloc. Certainly, Juda- 
isms ancient cultic and legal traditions, together with a host of local customs 
and practices, governed the rhythms of daily life. Yet, while religious culture 
formed the essential background of Jewish society, the organizational struc- 
tures of that society often stemmed from other sources. Here, as in medieval 
Christian and Muslim societies, the ideal of establishing a religious commu- 
nity bound by a shared moral and legal tradition fell victim to more worldly 
forces? Thus, while Jews recognized as binding a highly developed legal 
system and the moral imperatives that came with it, they could also contest 
the implementation of any aspect of Jewish law that they deemed personally 
detrimental. 
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Medieval Sephardic identity, to the extent that it existed at all, was less an 
organic expression of a unified society than an external category used by the 
Jewish elite to describe some of the distinct intellectual traditions and reli- 
gious customs of Iberian Jews. Beginning in the High Middle Ages, a chain 
of influential Jewish literary figures helped to establish the cultural profile 
and collective identity of the Jews living in Muslim al-Andalus.’ Spurred by 
their Muslim counterparts, who sought to promote their own political and 
cultural independence from the great Islamic centers of the Middle East and 
North Africa, Andalusi-Jewish intellectuals began to assert their identity as 
a people apart. Playing upon a popular Jewish notion associating the Iberian 
Peninsula with the biblical land of Sepharad, they invoked a verse from the 
Book of Obadiah to identify themselves as descendants of the elite stratum 
of ancient Jerusalemite society, the most intellectually accomplished and 
socially superior community of the Jewish Diaspora.* 

The practice of touting the greatness of ones own people— be it a dynasty, 
an urban community, or a "nation" more broadly conceived—was relatively 
commonplace in the medieval world. Nonetheless, the high quality, diversity, 
and sheer quantity of the literary output of eleventh- and twelfth-century 
Andalusi Jewry was such that their claims of intellectual superiority were not 
easily dismissed. Indeed, they were kept alive by successive generations of 
Jews as they moved from Muslim al-Andalus to the Christian lands of Cas- 
tile-Leon, the Crown of Aragon, and southern France? 

By attaching themselves to this already established concept of Sepharad, 
the Jews of Christian Iberia were thus able to lay claim to a proud cultural 
legacy within the Jewish world while maintaining a strong association with 
the Iberian cities and kingdoms in which they lived. It must be pointed 
out, however, that the significance of Sepharad as a marker of Jewish iden- 
tity remained limited to the realm of intellectual culture. Although Jews 
throughout the medieval world recognized the existence of a regional Jewish 
community they termed "Sepharad;' both the geographical borders of this 
community and its social and political composition remained amorphous. 
Jews moved freely and regularly between different cities of the Iberian king- 
doms and the overseas territories under their control. This mobility helped 
both to foster important social and economic ties between them and to cre- 
ate a shared cultural milieu. 

Sepharad as an idealized intellectual construct has its parallel in the con- 
temporary Christian association of the Iberian Peninsula with “Hispania” 
Like Hispania, the medieval concept of Sepharad remained an abstract 
idea. Even such galvanizing events as the union of Castilian and Aragonese 
crowns in 1469 and the conquest of Granada in 1492 did not succeed in 
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replacing the older, regionally based political frameworks. Nor did royal 
unification produce a sense of belonging in a "national" civic culture. Spain's 
older political units of Castile and Aragon continued to function as separate 
entities with their own laws long past 1492." The Castilian notion of patria 
came to refer to all of Spain, not only to Castile. But with all its evocative 
power, the conceptual shift did not supersede provincial, local, or civic patri- 
otism. If the actual formation of Spain could not easily erase the local and 
provincial nature of Iberian identities, it had even less impact on Jewish soci- 
ety, which lacked a rabbinic parallel to the organized and conscious royal 
push toward centralization. Indeed, the conceptual community of Sepharad 
produced little in the way of concrete social or political institutions, and at 
the time of the Expulsion, Iberian Jews still did not think of themselves as a 
discrete “nation.” Despite the collective identity promoted by Jewish intel- 
lectuals, the average Jew would have seen himself as a Toledan, or perhaps 
a Castilian, much as did his Christian counterpart. Evidence suggests that, 
in each city, the vernacular language and speech patterns of Iberian Jews 
closely resembled those of their Christian neighbors. Although Hispano- 
Jewish authors referred to all forms of Jewish vernacular simply as "foreign" 
(Hebrew /aaz), their languages, like so much of their culture, varied from 
one region to another, showing the influences of Castilian, Aragonese, Cata- 
lan, and Portuguese.? 

In any given city, the Jewish community, or aljama, existed as a single yet 
ill-defined collective of Jews dominated by a set of prominent families who 
did their best to foster a sense of communal order while promoting their 
own privileged position. The structure of the surrounding Christian soci- 
ety made political cooperation among Jews from different regions tenuous 
at best. Although Jews shared a religio-legal constitution in the Talmud and 
its voluminous interpretations and commentaries, the actual limits of Jewish 
communal organization were often determined by the political boundaries 
of a particular community's lord or protector and the functional power of 
the communitys ruling elite. Furthermore, rabbinic Judaism supported and 
encouraged the autonomy of each Jewish community. Jews from disparate 
cities occasionally formed temporary alliances in order to meet the financial 
burdens of royal taxes, but showed no interest in creating more permanent 
supra-communal structures. This tendency toward communal independence 
was reinforced by similar predilections among Christian municipalities, bar- 
ons, and various ecclesiastical institutions. 

In addition to the atomization of Jewish society along regional and local 
lines, each community was also challenged from within by political disso- 
nance. Although Christian kings universally granted the Jews the right to 
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juridical autonomy over members of their own communities, Jewish leaders 
were not always successful in enforcing that autonomy. The problem lay not 
with Christians seeking to usurp the rights of Jewish judges, but in the ten- 
dency of individual Jews to pursue their cases in any and all courts in which 
they thought they might find success. The common phenomenon of Jews 
taking their cases before non-Jewish magistrates, often as a means of appeal- 
ing an unfavorable verdict received at a Jewish court, at once stymied Jewish 
officials and helped to integrate Jewish litigants into local Christian society.” 

Within individual kingdoms a number of Iberian monarchs who sought 
to create strong centralized bureaucracies attempted to establish unified 
regional networks of Jewish communities, primarily as a means of facilitat- 
ing tax collection.” Yet even this level of unification foundered on the rocks 
of Jewish factionalism and political rivalry, which were ultimately the great- 
est impediment to a socio-political expression of Sephardic culture. 

In each city, a set of powerful Jewish clans vied with one another for the 
control of the governing council (kahal) of their aljama. No single family 
could effectively dominate its local kahal for more than a short time, and 
none could assert true political authority beyond their home city, but their 
ranks produced a steady string of royal favorites who rose to positions of 
great wealth and power. Jews in each community viewed these courtiers with 
a complex mix of pride, respect, and fear, sentiments that the courtiers were 
quick to foster. In the Crown of Aragon, fountains and decorative objects 
purchased with donations from Jewish courtiers were emblazoned with the 
royal coat of arms.” In Toledo, often the home of the peripatetic Castilian 
court, a synagogue built by the Jewish notable Samuel Ha-Levi also displayed 
the royal symbols of Castile-Leon. These emblems of royal patronage served 
a dual purpose. First and foremost they testified to royal authority and to 
the crown’s claim to be the natural lord over all Jews in its realm. Second, 
the association of these symbols of royal power with individual Jews had the 
added effect of highlighting the connection of these Jewish benefactors with 
the royal court, a clear statement to the rest of the Jewish community regard- 
ing the courtier’s special status.” 

Yet for all the power and prestige achieved by these courtiers, none could 
unify the Jews of a whole region under their command. The local Jewish com- 
munity thus remained the cornerstone of Jewish society in large part because 
it represented the limit of Jewish power and control. These practical limits and 
their impact on the development of Jewish political structures point to two fac- 
tors that are essential to the understanding of the formation of the Sephardic 
Diaspora in the period after 1492. First, power struggles within Jewish society 
acted as a system of checks and balances on the governing elite. Competition 
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for honors and political influence among Jewish leaders, mutual distrust 
between rival families or intellectual and social factions—even outbreaks 
of internecine violence—these were all integral to the system of Jewish self- 
government." Moreover, this system echoed a similar dynamic to be found 
between the aristocracy and the towns in the broader, Christian society.” In 
this sense, Jews were deeply rooted in the cities of medieval Iberia, and every 
bit as much a product of their general cultural milieu as the product of Jewish 
law and custom. Second, the stratification and factionalism of Jewish society 
meant that the Jews who entered exile together in the summer of 1492 were 
a highly atomized and independent-minded group. Indeed, they were not a 
group, per se, but a set of families and intellectual and professional networks 
more accustomed to challenging the authority of their rabbis and communal 
councillors than to demonstrations of social and political solidarity. As we 
shall see, factionalism within the Jewish community survived long after 1492 
and became a significant obstacle to the establishment of political frameworks 
within the Sephardic Diaspora. The eventual creation, in the sixteenth century, 
of Jewish polities in the Mediterranean that presented themselves as "Sep- 
hardic" was less a continuation of older, medieval traditions than an invention 
born of new contexts and exigencies. 


The Structure of Jewish Religious Culture 


In the last decades before their expulsion, the religious culture of Iberian 
Jewry was also quite divided and compartmentalized. The various schools 
and circles (huggim) of Jewish intellectuals generally had little impact on the 
lives of average Jews. The Jewish poor, the artisans and petty lenders who 
made up the bulk of Jewish society, had no interest in the major points of 
contention among the Jewish intelligentsia, such as the ongoing debates over 
the esoteric nature of sacred literature, or the permissibility of the study of 
philosophical texts. At times, however, the conflicts surrounding these aca- 
demic debates spilled over into the public sphere.'? The wealthy, the learned, 
and the governing councilmen of a given Jewish community were overlap- 
ping groups, and disputes in one area of Jewish life often had an effect on 
others. Scholars or prominent merchants who were either permanently or 
temporarily outside the official government structure also found ways of 
asserting their authority. Some exercised power by creating communal insti- 
tutions that technically existed under the direction of the local governing 
council, but that often enjoyed a conveniently autonomous status within the 
community. These included confraternal societies that acted as welfare orga- 
nizations, and committees known as berure averot that were charged with the 
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oversight of moral conduct.” In other instances, Jewish elders were asked for 
their opinion on decisions affecting the community. This was often the case 
for Jewish scholars, whose role in the governance of Jewish communities 
was important but irregular.’ Experts in Jewish law might be considered the 
pride of their community, but they held no formal political post. Nonethe- 
less, the line that divided scholars from communal officials could be tempo- 
rarily dissolved when study circles or other informal associations of scholars 
and students involved themselves in matters of communal governance. At 
times this involvement resulted from a request by the kahal when it found 
itself in need of the authority of the rabbis, or of their participation in ad hoc 
legal tribunals.” In other instances, rabbis sought to establish a more perma- 
nent place for themselves within the process of Jewish government by argu- 
ing that communal decisions should be buttressed by the approval of leading 
scholars.”° 

That the lines between politics and religion could be blurred to such 
an extent by communal committees and intellectual circles illustrates how 
complex and often combustible Jewish self-government in medieval Iberia 
could be. In addition to the ongoing competition among leading Jewish clans 
over political authority and the equally entrenched conflicts among Jewish 
intellectuals over questions of religious observance, there also existed nearly 
perennial tensions between these overlapping groups of the Jewish oligarchy 
and the Jews they sought to govern. 

The relationship between the Jewish masses and those who acted as their 
moral and spiritual leaders was inherently oppositional. Iberian rabbis gen- 
erally saw themselves more as disciplinarians than as shepherds kindly tend- 
ing to their flocks, and some both feared and derided their audiences. In 
their sermons, rabbis complained about their congregants’ lack of respect for 
religious leaders, and openly admired the authority and honor granted to 
their Christian counterparts.” The Jewish moralist Solomon Alami, who wit- 
nessed the devastating effects of 1391, remained somewhat awed by Christian 
religious zeal. In a classic call for greater ethical conduct among Iberian Jews, 
Alami described the Christians’ attitudes toward their own religious leaders 
with a mixture of praise and envy. He noted that when Christians gathered 
to hear a sermon, they stood in silence, open to the words of the preacher. 
The Jews, in contrast, chattered throughout the sermons of their scholars and 
neglected the religious education of their children. “The Christian princes 
and barons rival one another in efforts to promote and uphold their reli- 
gion, and to train their youth in the pious sentiments of their ancestors,’ he 
exclaimed. “The rich of our community despise their faith, and permit the 


teachers of religion to eat the bread of sorrow and poverty"? 
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The latitude afforded the Christian clergy fascinated their Jewish coun- 
terparts, who marveled at the fact that the priests were able to rebuke the 
piety of the Christian nobility. The respect Christians had for ecclesiastics 
contrasted sharply with the contempt with which Jews regarded their own 
scholars. One leading Jewish preacher noted with envy: "Their nobles pride 
themselves on [observing] the commandment of charity and their scholars 
are gracious to one another. With us, it is the opposite"? Thus Jews were able 
to admire the status and intellectual achievements of Christian clerics even 
as they rejected their religious convictions. 

When they were not complaining about the general impiety and disre- 
spect of the Jewish masses, Jewish preachers and scholars were often at odds 
with one another. During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, wander- 
ing Jewish preachers concerned Jewish communal officials in much the 
same way that their Christian counterparts troubled local Church authori- 
ties. Although the numbers, organization, and influence of Jewish preachers 
never approached that of their Christian peers, they nonetheless had a signif- 
icant presence within Jewish society. Jewish preachers could be found deliv- 
ering sermons in the synagogue and at special occasions such as weddings 
and birth celebrations. Preachers required no formal training and held no 
particular office. Their success derived from personal charisma and oratory 
skill rather than from the extensive legal and philosophical training of rab- 
binic study circles. One scholar observed with a measure of pique that these 
wandering preachers held forth "as if communal leaders or great chiefs" He 
further lamented, “A cult of preachers now springs up each day, who recite 
their homilies and wander on?” Jewish communal leaders were not the only 
ones to bristle at the activities of these preachers. The regular exhortations 
to greater piety and morality that were the central focus of many Jewish ser- 
mons were often as poorly received by their audiences as were the mission- 
ary harangues of Christian friars. 


The Long Shadow of 1391 


Of all the divisions within Hispano-Jewish society, perhaps the most pro- 
found was that which arose in the wake of the widespread riots and forced 
conversions of 1391. The cataclysmic events of that year and the continued 
conversions to Christianity that took place during the succeeding generation 
represented a major transformation both in the composition of Iberian Jewry 
and in its relationship to the surrounding Christian society.” Before 1391, 
voluntarily Jewish conversions to Christianity in the Spanish kingdoms had 
been limited and sporadic. In a few celebrated cases, the converts went on to 
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become leading polemicists against their former religion. Yet, these were the 
exceptions that proved the rule. For the most part, Jews who accepted bap- 
tism before 1391 never constituted a major social phenomenon, and they had 
little impact on the general modus vivendi of Christians and Jews.”° 

The mass conversions of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries 
permanently shifted this paradigm. Zealous preachers such as Ferrant Marti- 
nez, the Archdeacon of Ecija and one of the instigators of the riots, had given 
little thought to how the Christian municipalities were to accommodate the 
masses of neophytes, nor was the Church better prepared. For those Jews 
who survived, the scope of the conversions was such that the previously com- 
mon practice of dismissing the apostates as impious traitors was no longer 
feasible. Leading rabbinic figures of the day such as Isaac ben Sheshet Perfet 
and Simon ben Zemach Duran, both of whom escaped to North Africa dur- 
ing the riots of 1391, articulated what would become the standard rabbinic 
attitude regarding the Jewishness of the converts. They considered the Con- 
versos to be anusim, literally "forced ones,’ who had accepted Christianity 
against their will and thus were still to be considered Jewish." The practical 
and emotional obstacles to the Christianization of the early Conversos led 
to widespread confusion over their religious status within both Jewish and 
Christian society. 

Despite royal and ecclesiastical efforts to separate Conversos and Jews, the 
two groups remained linked in the popular imagination as well as by ties of 
blood, cultural heritage, and religious ideology. As so-called Old Christians 
began to agitate against the Conversos for what they saw as their unwilling- 
ness to abandon Judaism completely, their antipathy came to encompass 
professing Jews. The popular conviction that Jews actively encouraged Jew- 
ish ritual observance among New Christians became pervasive long before 
the establishment of the Spanish Inquisition in 1480. Suspicions of Converso 
heresy, as well as resentment toward any evidence of their social mobility, 
led to legal and physical attacks against them and Jews alike. From the 1440s 
to the 1480s, a series of anti-Converso policies and outbursts of violence led 
to waves of emigration from the peninsula.* Christian fears of the Jewish 
influence on Conversos were not wholly unfounded. Whether Jews were 
swayed by rabbinic arguments for the Jewishness of the converts or were 
simply unwilling to sever ties to their friends and family members who had 
become Christian, many continued to treat the Conversos as Christians in 
name only.? 

These bonds of mutual benefit between Jews and Conversos, built upon 
sympathy, understanding, and kinship ties, are only part of the complicated 
legacy of 1391. One of the most devastating results of the unprecedented wave 
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of forced conversions of that year was its effect on the morale of the surviv- 
ing Jews. In the succeeding decades, many were so disheartened that they 
accepted baptism willingly. This trend continued up through a long public 
disputation held at Tortosa over the course of 1413 and 1414, which, though 
it ultimately failed to convert the remainder of Iberian Jewry, did convince 
more than a few to accept Christianity? As a result of the continued exis- 
tence and even expansion of Converso society, the act of conversion lost 
some of its stigma among Iberian Jews. Nor was the prospect of abandoning 
one’s religion as forbidding as it had been prior to 1391. Neophytes could now 
join family members, neighbors, and others who shared their cultural roots 
rather than depend upon the mercy and understanding of Christian institu- 
tions. The sheer number of Conversos and the various kinship ties between 
them and Iberian Jews were not the only factors that made the idea of con- 
version less daunting. The prevalence of crypto-Judaism among the Conver- 
sos also raised the possibility that a Jew could adopt Christianity and still 
remain in some sense Jewish. 

The scope and disputed nature of Converso society caused a major shift in 
the Christian image of the Jews, as well as in the functioning of the Hispano- 
Jewish society. If some Christians found the phenomenon of crypto-Judaism 
repugnant on ideological grounds, others were troubled by the practical impli- 
cations of such transgressions. Many were disturbed by the social and political 
effects of a community of nominal Christians whose social and religious loyal- 
ties still lay with the Jews. By the mid-fifteenth century, distrust of Conversos’ 
fidelity to their new religion and jealousy over their position within Christian 
society combined to produce new theories regarding the indelible nature of 
their Jewish ancestry. In 1449, anti-Converso riots in Toledo were followed by 
the promulgation of municipal statutes regarding the so-called purity of blood 
(Estatutos de limpieza de sangre) aimed at excluding Conversos from public 
office on the basis of their Jewish bloodlines. 

The Spanish idea of blood purity, which only fully developed in the six- 
teenth century, exemplifies how Christians began to imagine and categorize 
Jews in new ways as Europe transitioned from the medieval to the early mod- 
ern period.? The intensification of Christian complaints regarding the persis- 
tent Jewishness of the Conversos over the course of the fifteenth century had 
little to do with belief in an inherent potency of Jewish blood. Rather, those 
Christians who saw the Jewish converts and their offspring as insincere were 
drawing upon much older anti-Jewish themes. In most cities, the prevailing 
attitude was that Jews were bound to be false converts due to their obstinacy 
and avarice, not their blood. This characterization of Jewish perfidy grew out 
of longstanding theological and cultural calumnies that began in the ancient 
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world and developed over the course of the Middle Ages. Indeed, both the 
creation of the Spanish Inquisition and its ultimate recommendation to expel 
the Jews hinged on the belief that the inherent “Jewishness” of the Conversos 
was not biological and could be overcome given sufficient vigilance and the 
proper social conditions. 

Nor were negative attitudes toward the Conversos limited to Christian 
society. Modern scholars have devoted much attention, perhaps rightly so, 
to the Christian obsession with "Judaizing;' or the practice and promotion of 
crypto-Judaism, and the institution of the Spanish Inquisition that it helped 
to create. However, the existence of hostile Christian attitudes should not 
overshadow the fact that many Jews also harbored deep feelings of anger and 
mistrust with regard to the Conversos. Within Hispano-Jewish society, the 
initial sympathy for the fate of the Conversos soon became mixed with feel- 
ings of resentment and betrayal. Many of Spain's remaining Jews expressed 
the attitude that some Conversos chose to become or remain Christian for 
fundamentally materialistic reasons. Already in the early fifteenth century, 
the idea that Conversos had accepted baptism as a means toward an easier 
life, rather than as a result of Christian pressure or true religious belief, had 
become widespread among peninsular Jews. In an open letter exploring the 
motivation behind continued Jewish conversions after 1391, Rabbi Joshua 
Halorki gave voice to these Jewish feelings of suspicion and resentment. 
Among the possible reasons why a Jew would choose to convert, Halorki 
included lust for wealth, social position, the freedom to consort with Gen- 
tile women, and the prospects of a life free from fear and persecution. Dis- 
missing such temporal motivations with regard to the conversion of his own 
former teacher, Halorki nonetheless preserves the idea that some Jews were, 
indeed, attracted by the greater opportunities afforded by nominal Christian 
identity.” 

Over the course of the fifteenth century, Jewish distrust of Converso reli- 
gious conviction remained strong, paralleling and perhaps reinforced by 
similar Christian attitudes. The purity of one’s lineage and cultural heritage 
became increasingly important to Iberian Jews during the fifteenth century 
as they attempted to distinguish between Jews and Conversos. Some Jews 
began to style themselves as being “faithful, decent and kosher,” or “of a good 
family? Jewish bitterness over the perceived opportunism of the Conversos 
finally burst forth in the immediate aftermath of 1492. The spate of conver- 
sions that took place in the few months between the promulgation of the 
edict in late March and its execution in August fanned the flames of resent- 
ment and feelings of abandonment among those Jews who had accepted the 
burden of exile. 
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Isaac Abravanel’s account of Ferdinand IIs decision to expel the Jews is 
telling in this regard. The great Jewish courtier writes that the king declared: 


I say to all the families of the house of Israel, that if you are baptized and 
pray and worship to the god of the other nations, you will eat of the best 
land as I do today, and you will dwell in the land and trade in it. However, 
if you refuse and rebel and do not wish to make mention of my god, you 
are to go out from the midst of my people, from the lands of Spain, Sicily, 
Mallorca, and Sardinia which are under my rule, and within three months 
there is not to remain a single Jew in my realm.” 


For Abravanel, the decision set before the Jews was not so much between 
competing religious systems as between material prosperity and the pain of 
exile. Another contemporary Jewish chronicler, Abraham Zacuto, offered 
an even harsher assessment of those who chose conversion. Zacuto was 
a rabbi and leading mathematician and astronomer who was forty years 
old at the time of the Expulsion. He had taught at Christian universities in 
his native Salamanca as well as in Cartagena and Zaragoza before accept- 
ing exile in Portugal, where he served as royal astronomer at the court of 
Joào II. His travels through Iberia, followed by an escape to North Africa 
and Jerusalem, gave Zacuto a privileged vantage point from which to 
observe Hispano-Jewish society during the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. In his chronicle of that turbulent time, Zacuto criticizes his fel- 
low Jews for impiety and disregard for religious leadership. Writing on the 
great fourteenth-century sage Jacob ben Asher, whose legal code Arbaah 
Turim remained one of the most cherished religious texts that the refu- 
gees brought with them into exile, he laments that the “the community of 
Toledo did not support him adequately [and] he languished in poverty for 
most of his life” Zacuto similarly disparages those Jews who accepted 
baptism during the tragedies of 1391. While he considered the death of Ben 
Asher and his family to be defiant acts of martyrdom in the face of conver- 
sion, he saw the similar fates suffered by the rank and file among the Jewish 
communities as divine punishment for their sins: 


The population rose up against the Jews, killed them with the sword, seized 
their children and their women, and carried them off to sea to sell them. 
Over four thousand changed their faith. According to tradition, these suf- 
ferings were the just punishment of divine wrath. For many had taken 
Gentile women into their homes; children were born of the illicit unions, 
and they later killed their own fathers.” 
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Zacutos grim and somewhat exaggerated account of the events of 1391, to 
which he was not an eyewitness, must be read as a pronouncement against 
the religious laxity of his own generation. Finally, in addition to these con- 
demnations of spiritual weakness and feelings of social and economic jeal- 
ousy, the advent of an expanded and royally directed office of the Inquisition 
in 1480 also made the maintenance of such bonds inherently more danger- 
ous. Technically, the Holy Office had jurisdiction over Christians only. How- 
ever, this did not stop many of the more aggressive inquisitors from hound- 
ing professing Jews they suspected of promoting crypto-Jewish behavior. 

The relationship between Jews and Conversos in the decades leading up 
to 1492 was a mix of solidarity and enmity, often hinging on the needs, fears, 
and other personal characteristics of the individuals involved.** This complex 
set of Jewish attitudes with regard to the Conversos followed the Jews into 
exile. For some, kinship ties and sympathy continued to inform and soften 
their attitudes toward the Conversos. For others, however, the tragedy of 
1492 replaced that of 1391 as the shared cultural trauma that defined their 
lives. For many of the latter group, the Conversos who stayed behind in Ibe- 
ria were increasingly seen as having turned their back on Judaism. 


The Place of the Jews in Christian Society 


The relationship of Iberian Jewry to its Christian host society is typically 
represented as a downward spiral leading from the intercultural coexistence, 
or “Convivencia, of the High Middle Ages inexorably toward persecution, 
exclusion, and expulsion in the fifteenth century.” However, such broad 
strokes conceal much of the texture of Jewish life in Christian Iberia. From 
the eleventh century on, the Christian kingdoms of Portugal, Castile-Leon, 
and Catalonia-Aragon steadily expanded and consolidated their power in 
the peninsula. The corresponding ebb of Muslim political dominances in the 
region is traditionally understood as part of a process of Christian recon- 
quest and resettlement, terms that assume a natural and perhaps inevitable 
place for the region within the bounds of Christendom.^ But while fighting 
between Christians and Muslims was often supported by the language of holy 
war, the long centuries of reconquest were also marked by internecine fight- 
ing within both camps. Christian kings accepted Muslims as allies and vas- 
sals whose military and monetary support were used to fuel warfare against 
other Christian lords. Iberian churches were at the mercy of ambitious mon- 
archs who, under the pretext of fighting the “infidel” would redirect ecclesi- 
astical funds toward their own personal endeavors. Relations between Ibe- 
rian Christians and Muslims thus varied greatly from year to year, and from 
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one part of the peninsula to another. Tensions between them often ran high, 
particularly in the frontier zones of the south, which remained highly vola- 
tile even after the Christian conquest of Granada in 1492.” 

Jewish fortunes rose and fell upon these same turbulent seas. As a politi- 
cally neutral and easily controlled minority, Jews were given opportunities to 
act as diplomats and translators for Christian lords. They also benefited from 
Christian military and economic successes. Jewish merchants traded in cap- 
tured Muslim slaves, and they followed Catalan maritime expansion into the 
Mediterranean. As the Christian dominions expanded, Jews became increas- 
ingly involved in loaning money to settlers and great barons alike. Though 
most Jews continued to eke out a meager living as artisans and petty trad- 
ers, wealthy and influential Jewish families could be found in nearly every 
major town from Lisbon to Barcelona. In addition to these larger urban 
centers, Jews also flourished in those recently conquered frontier zones that 
were in desperate need of merchants, artisans, bankers, and civil servants. 
These new lands offered both economic opportunities and a measure of per- 
sonal social and political autonomy, due to the slow development of Jewish 
communal institutions. From the late thirteenth century onward, Christian 
settlement and the eventual emergence of Jewish communal governments 
began, respectively, to restrict and to regulate Jewish life in the new territo- 
ries. Throughout Christian Iberia, in the older Jewish settlements as well as 
the new, Jews became an important feature of urban life. 

Jews remained a distinct group in each city, and social and religious ten- 
sions with their Christian neighbors often erupted into violence. However, 
such differences did not lead to insularity. Indeed, even the frequent and stri- 
dent opposition to interreligious contact by both Christian and Jewish lead- 
ers failed to deter Jews from integrating into their host society in a number 
of ways. Jews formed business associations with their Christian neighbors, 
ate, drank, and socialized with them, and exchanged ideas with one another. 
Active, and at times aggressive, blurring of the boundaries set up to separate 
members of different religions became a leitmotif of Iberian Jewish history.” 
With the exception of 1391, attacks against Jews were generally localized to 
one city or region. Anti-Jewish legislation differed according to kingdom, 
and often by city, and was enforced with varying degrees of enthusiasm. 

Over the course of the late Middle Ages, Jewish leaders developed a way 
of working with Christian authorities that helped to integrate Jews into the 
developing administrative systems of the various Iberian kingdoms.” This 
integration was encouraged by two fundamental factors: royal assertion of 
sovereignty over all Jews in a given kingdom, and royal recognition of the 
fiscal and administrative utility of the Jews to the crown. Iberian Jews thus 
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could enjoy fairly extensive rights, but their status was generally delimited 
by the broader needs of the crown at any given moment, and at times the 
underlying precariousness of their situation became dramatically manifest.“ 

While a formal system of royal grants of rights and protections to indi- 
vidual Jewish communities provided a large measure of political stability, it 
was not inviolate. Indeed, although the lordship of Iberian monarchs was 
relatively benevolent, especially by medieval European standards, it could 
also be capricious, and thus required nearly constant attention from Jewish 
courtiers and communal officials. In addition to more formal negotiations 
of communal rights, the practice of securing royal protection as well as per- 
sonal exemptions and favors through bribery was always part of the relation- 
ship between the Jews and their Christian sovereigns. 

The point here is not to gauge the “true” attitudes and behavior of Chris- 
tian society with regard to the Jews, nor to argue that Jews weathered difficult 
periods with equanimity. Anti-Jewish sentiment was widespread in medi- 
eval Iberia and could easily be inflamed to devastating effect. Similarly, Jews 
understood their fate to be bound up with their coreligionists throughout 
the peninsula, and those living in a given city kept a close watch on events in 
nearby regions. If we can identify a long-term impact that Jewish-Christian 
relations had on Hispano-Jewish life in those final decades prior to 1492, it 
might be that Jews became increasingly aware of the loopholes, safe havens, 
and necessity of maintaining close ties with powerful lords. These relation- 
ships were far from perfect, and the kings of Portugal, Aragon, and Castile 
were not always good lords. John I of Aragon, during whose reign (1387-96) 
the Jews suffered the massacres and conversions of 1391, was quick to remind 
his Jews that their lives and wellbeing were dependent upon the monarchs 
“humanity and piety"^ The volatility of royal attitudes notwithstanding, the 
Jews had little alternative but to depend on the crown for justice and support. 
They would retain their pragmatic faith in royal protection even after their 
expulsion. 

It is tempting to chart the various outbreaks of violence and anti-Jewish 
decrees along a chronological line leading back from 1492. However, it does 
not appear that medieval Jews read these events with the same sense of fore- 
boding. Violence against Jews, both latent and manifest, was a disturbing 
but nonetheless endemic part of medieval life, plaguing every generation of 
Jews. Like all medieval peoples, the Jews sought to limit their exposure to 
such attacks, but accepted their lot with a pragmatic mix of active defense, 
patience, and resignation. Jews looked upon secular and ecclesiastical rul- 
ers alike as potential protectors and lobbied them to guarantee and safe- 
guard Jewish rights. In medieval Iberia, these efforts proved successful on 
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the whole. Anti-Jewish laws appeared with increased frequency from the 
thirteenth century onward, but they were inconsistently enforced and often 
overturned or ignored with the ascension of new rulers. At other times, 
those with sufficient wealth and influence could purchase exemptions for 
themselves with financial "gifts" or the payment of special "fines? 

Were it not for the mass conversions of 1391 and the consequent existence 
of an inassimilable community of Conversos throughout the Crown of Ara- 
gon and Castile, the Expulsion of 1492 might not have taken place. The rup- 
ture of 1391 can be viewed either as a particularly severe manifestation of the 
persecuting mentality of the medieval West, or as a singular cataclysm that 
forever altered the otherwise stable course of interfaith relations in Iberia. 
What seems clear, however, is that the Expulsion of 1492 was inextricably 
bound up with the long-standing problems created by the mass conversions 
of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. Indeed, Iberian Jewry had 
slowly recovered from the massacres and destruction of property it had suf- 
fered during the riots of the late fourteenth century. Throughout the penin- 
sula, the shattered communities had fought their way back toward economic 
and political stability.“ Such resilience notwithstanding, they could not over- 
come the lasting impact of the conversions. New Christians did not suddenly 
change professions with their change of religion, and thus they retained 
many of the positions within Spanish society traditionally accepted by Jews, 
weakening the economic prospects for what remained of Iberian Jewry. In 
taking Jewish jobs, the Conversos began to threaten the utility and thus the 
basic raison détre of their former relatives. The rise of an urban Christian 
middle class had already begun to supplant and marginalize many Iberian 
Jews, repeating a process that had taken place throughout the rest of Latin 
Europe." By the late fourteenth century, the economic diversity and social 
mobility that had characterized Jewish society in previous centuries had 
begun to wane as Jews became increasingly relegated to the role of small- 
scale moneylenders. The rise of Converso society in the fifteenth century 
further eroded Jewish participation in civil service and trade. Still, this was 
not the biggest hurdle that the New Christians posed to their Jewish neigh- 
bors. It was the suspected role of Iberian Jews in “Judaizing” the converts and 
their descendants that sealed the fate of medieval Europe5 last great Jewish 
community. 

During the fifteenth century, the crowns of Castile and Aragon vigor- 
ously yet ineffectively attempted to achieve the same goals of separation that 
had failed for nearly two centuries. The reasons behind this failure are many 
and complex, but can be reasonably summed up with the following crucial 
observation: there were simply too many people, Jews and Christian alike, 
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who continued to find social and economic interaction across religious lines 
to be valuable. Attempts to enforce separation between Jews and Christians 
had the support of most rabbis and many Jewish communal officials, but 
their leadership once again proved unable to counter the will of the Jewish 
populace.“ As already noted, Jews and Conversos continued to be linked by 
strong social and familial ties. But perhaps most importantly, Jews continued 
to interact with all Christians as they had always done: entering into busi- 
ness alliances, learning from one another, and forming strong and mutually 
beneficial social bonds across the religious divide. For all the opposition to 
these relationships and the increased tensions created by the existence of the 
Conversos, many still desired to carry on as they always had. 


Jewish Ties to the Broader Mediterranean 


A final observation about the structure of Iberian Jewry prior to 1492 should 
be made with regard to their relationship to the Mediterranean lands that 
were destined to become their home after the Expulsion. In addition to their 
integration into the Iberian society in which they lived, Jews also maintained 
important contacts to the broader Mediterranean world. Throughout the 
medieval period, Iberian Jews connected with the world beyond their penin- 
sular home primarily through trade. During the late Middle Ages, the mer- 
cantile activity of Iberian Jews became diminished in comparison with that 
of their Christian counterparts. Nonetheless, long-distance trade remained 
an important feature of Jewish economic life. Jews from all over the Crown 
of Aragon as well as Portugal and Castile communicated with the Mediter- 
ranean entrepóts of Mallorca, Italy, North Africa, and the Levant via the port 
cities of Cataluña and Valencia.” As in their native cities in the Spanish king- 
doms, the fortunes of Iberian Jews in the Mediterranean followed the general 
course of the Christian society in which they lived. By the fifteenth century, 
the Crown of Aragon had abandoned most of its political and mercantile 
interests in North Africa and begun to focus its energies on the Christian 
Mediterranean. As a result, the trade and settlement patterns of Jewish mer- 
chants and migrants from eastern Iberia began to turn toward Italy. This shift 
was somewhat offset by the subsequent rise in commercial contacts between 
Castilian Jews and the Maghreb, particularly via the Andalusian ports of 
Seville, Cadiz, and El Puerto de Santa Maria.” 

The commercial networks established by Hispano-Jewish merchants pro- 
vided them with more than just a means for economic gain. They also helped 
to forge social and political ties to other Jewish communities, as well as to 
non-Jewish authorities, in a variety of regions around the Mediterranean. 
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These connections in turn facilitated Jewish migration to and from Iberia 
throughout the Middle Ages, and they came to be particularly important for 
Jewish survival during the tumultuous periods immediately following 1391 
and 1492. During these waves of voluntary and forced migration, respec- 
tively, the established trade routes that connected peninsular cities to those 
of Mallorca, southern Italy, North Africa, and the Levant developed into 
paths of Jewish emigration from Iberia. 

Economic ties to a variety of foreign cities and territories also necessitated 
the development of political relationships with foreign lords. Jewish authors 
recognized the importance of Jewish courtiers and other intercessors for the 
survival of the Jews in general, arguing that one of the essential character- 
istics for a Jewish leader was that he be held in esteem by the non-Jewish 
government.” Unfortunately, even the considerable skill and experience 
of Jewish representatives at the Spanish royal court could not prevent the 
Expulsion of 1492. Isaac Abravanel, a model of the nomadic Jewish courtier, 
explained that he did all that he could to reverse the decree, but to no avail: 


At the time [of the decree] I was in the king’s court. I was exhausted from 
calling unto him until my throat became hoarse. I met with the king three 
times, begging him: “Save us, o king. Impose a large payment on us of gold 
and silver and every Jew will pay for his land” I called upon all my friends 
who were close to the king, asking them to intercede before him with all 
their might, so that the decree to destroy all the Jews might be rescinded. 
But he remained completely deaf to my entreaties and did not respond to 
my plea.” 


Abravanel’s failure to annul the Edict of Expulsion notwithstanding, the basic 
features of advocacy listed here, including bribery and close relations with 
non-Jewish authorities, would remain indispensable techniques employed by 
Jewish courtiers in a wide variety of settings throughout the next century. 
The nature of these ties to the Mediterranean highlights some notable 
points about Hispano-Jewish society in the period leading up to 1492. First, 
it is more accurate to speak of certain sectors of Jewish society being con- 
nected to the broad Mediterranean world than to imagine such bonds to be 
a characteristic of Jewish society in general. Jewish courtiers played impor- 
tant diplomatic roles that brought them into contact with the Muslim rulers 
of Granada and North Africa, and Jewish merchants fostered social as well 
as economic relationships with Jews in Muslim and Christian lands. For the 
majority of Iberian Jewry, however, the Jewish communities of North Africa, 
Italy, and the Levant were less familiar than the Christians among whom 
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they lived. Few engaged in long-distance travel. Those seeking permission to 
travel beyond their home kingdom often had to leave behind their families 
and a certain amount of goods as surety that they would continue paying 
their local taxes. In addition to leaving behind ones household, travel also 
required a special writ of safe conduct that was not so easy to obtain.*4 As 
a result, mobility between Iberian kingdoms and beyond the peninsula was 
generally the privilege of wealthier Jews who had both the necessary con- 
nections and the means to purchase these writs. Their ability to travel across 
borders in order to attend weddings and to carry out other family busi- 
ness tended to reinforce ties among elite Jewish clans, rather than between 
communities.” 

That a direct relationship to the Mediterranean world beyond the Iberian 
Peninsula only engaged particular sectors of Jewish society also underscores 
the compartmentalized nature of the Jewish community. In addition to the 
political and intellectual factions mentioned above, medieval Jewish society 
was also built upon a series of economic and social networks. While some 
Iberian Jews retained trade contacts with other Mediterranean cities, par- 
ticularly those in nearby North Africa, many must have viewed such lands as 
every bit as foreign and exotic as did their Christian counterparts through- 
out Europe. The sense of detachment from other Jewish centers of the Medi- 
terranean is reflected in Halorki’s open letter of the early fifteenth century: 


[It] is well-known amongst us from the travelogues of those who have 
journeyed the length and breadth of the world, or from the letters of Mai- 
monides of blessed memory, or from the accounts of merchants who voy- 
age across the seas—that at present most of our people are to be found in 
the lands of Babylonia and Yemen, where the exiles of Jerusalem settled 
first, besides the exiles of Samaria who today are as numerous as the sands 
on the seashore and who sell in the lands of Persia and Media. Some of 
these exiles live under the dominion of a king who is called the sultan of 
Babylonia and of the Ishmaelites, some in districts where the yoke of no 
other is upon them such as those who live on the border of the lands of the 
Cushites which is called al-Habash adjacent to the Edomite prince named 
Prester John? 


Notwithstanding Halorki’s muddling of biblical and medieval geography, his 
message is nonetheless clear. The demographic center of the Jewish world 
was, as it had always been, in the lands of the Near East. Arguing against 
the notion that the rapidly dwindling Jewries of Europe represented the 
bulk of the world's Jewish population, Halorki underscores the widespread 
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popularity of such a parochial vision. Clearly, detailed knowledge of Jewish 
communities in the far-off lands of the East was not particularly common 
outside the circles of long-distance merchants and well-informed intellectu- 
als. Even those Jews who might have had some sense of the scope and com- 
plexity of the Jewish world did not necessarily identify with their coreligion- 
ists in these distant and exotic lands. 

The provincial worldview of most Iberian Jews began to fade over the 
course of the fifteenth century, as small groups of émigrés joined the long- 
distance merchants in the Mediterranean. Compared to the waves of Jews 
and Conversos who left Iberia after 1492, the number who fled the region in 
the century following 1391 was relatively small, a difference that greatly facili- 
tated the task of resettlement. Some of these émigrés reached as far as the 
eastern Mediterranean, settling among the Romaniot (Greek-speaking) Jews 
of Anatolia and the Balkans, and rapidly integrated into the local communi- 
ties there. A document from the island of Crete from 1440 lists five of the 
twenty-six leaders of the Jewish community of Candia as being of Spanish 
origin.” The small number of Iberian Jews who settled in places such as Can- 
dia facilitated their assimilation into the local Romaniot community, taking 
on local culture and traditions. In other parts of the Romaniot world, how- 
ever, Jewish settlers from various parts of the Iberian and Italian peninsu- 
las had already come to outnumber the indigenous Greek-speaking Jews by 
the mid-fifteenth century? In such cases, the newcomers overwhelmed the 
local community and established their own culture as the new norm. Though 
still relatively rare, this phenomenon foreshadowed the process that would 
become increasingly commonplace during the sixteenth century, when the 
arrival of much larger groups of Spanish and Portuguese Jews permanently 
altered the cultural landscape of that region. 

In addition to the Jews and Conversos who had fled Christian territories 
in the calamitous decades after 1391, a stream of Jewish settlers from Iberia 
began to arrive in North Africa in the last quarter of the fifteenth century. 
This new wave of migration began following anti-Converso attacks in 1473 
and continued during the 1480s with the establishment of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition and the subsequent expulsion of the Jews from the Castilian region of 
Andalusia.? As Spanish forces began to push their way southward toward 
Málaga and Granada, Jews from these cities joined the ranks of the dispos- 
sessed Muslims heading for refuge in Morocco and Algiers.? The bonds 
across the Strait of Gibraltar remained in place throughout the fifteenth 
century. Refugees in North Africa continued to trade with Jews of their for- 
mer cities, and rabbinic courts continued to adjudicate cases regarding the 
disposal of émigrés’ property. Thus, in the decades leading up to 1492, the 
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Jews and Conversos who had fled Iberian kingdoms maintained important 
social and mercantile links to their former communities.” In many ways, 
those who used these Mediterranean trade routes as paths for migration and 
resettlement represent the true onset of the Sephardic Diaspora. While Jews 
of Iberian origin had settled in the mercantile centers of the Mediterranean 
since the Andalusi period, the relatively steady emigration of Jews and Con- 
versos between 1391 and 1492 represents a new phase in this longstanding 
process. 


Conclusion 


As we search for the roots of the Sephardic Diaspora, it is tempting to accept 
the collective identity of the Jews as reflected in the Edict of Expulsion, and 
to imagine Jewish society of medieval Iberia as a relatively unified entity. 
However, this approach overlooks important features of that society, features 
that would later determine the initial form of the Sephardic Diaspora and 
the way that it came to function. Perhaps chief among these was the amor- 
phous structure of the Jewish community. Hispano-Jewish society was char- 
acterized by a loose association of local polities that were themselves riven 
by internal fissures among various factions and families. These tensions and 
mutual suspicions also pervaded the relationships among the rabbinic elite, 
popular preachers, and the general Jewish populace that both groups sought 
to guide. 

Although various factions contended for the leadership of Iberia’s Jewish 
communities throughout the late medieval period, no single group emerged 
as the primary authority. The result was a coalition of interdependent 
groups that included wealthy merchants, scholars, and courtiers, the major- 
ity of whom derived from the same strata of elite families. A small handful 
of courtiers and eminent scholars attained positions that transcended their 
cities of residence, the former being aided by centralizing tendencies of the 
royal court, while the latter depended upon their own personal, charismatic 
authority and the general recognition of their position as guardians of Jew- 
ish tradition. In all instances, both at the local and the supraregional level, 
competition from within their own ranks as well as from these other sec- 
tors of Jewish government acted as a control on the relative influence of each 
group.” 

Recognition of this internal complexity of the medieval Iberian aljama 
is important for two reasons. First, it emphasizes that the reorganization 
of communal life in the early Sephardic Diaspora was not the product of a 
natural solidarity inherited from the Middle Ages. Rather, the creation of a 
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diaspora society and of the social and political building blocks upon which it 
stood took place in spite of this propensity to resist unification and central- 
izing authority. Second, the identification of the normative Hispano-Jewish 
community as a set of overlapping and highly contested relationships among 
individuals allows a greater appreciation of the individuality and effective 
pragmatism of the exiles. As we shall see, the same fractious tendencies 
that were such an obstacle to Jewish self-government, social organization, 
and standardization of religious norms would also play an important role 
in the survival of the Sephardim during their turbulent passage into exile. 
Other elements of Hispano-Jewish society also persisted after 1492. The Jews’ 
ties to their surrounding culture, which included an ambivalent relationship 
to the Conversos and a persistent faith in the efficacy of royal protection, 
would continue to shape the internal composition of the Sephardic commu- 
nity as it transitioned into Diaspora. Of particular importance in this regard 
was the expansion of mercantile routes that connected Iberian Jews to the 
wider Mediterranean world into channels of emigration. Still, it was the abil- 
ity to draw from their communities the necessary services and protections 
that best benefited them as individuals, often while blunting the authority of 
the communal elite, that was perhaps the most durable and influential fea- 
ture of Hispano-Jewish society that the exiles of 1492 bequeathed to their 
descendants. 


2 


The Long Road into Exile 


Behold we perish, we die, we are all perishing. 


— Numbers 17:12 


The passage of Iberian Jewry from West to East was neither immediate nor 
direct. Whereas some of the refugees of 1492 were able to find safe haven in 
the eastern Mediterranean, the vast majority spent the rest of their lives amid 
a succession of tribulations in Portugal, North Africa, and Italy. Many years 
passed before the children and grandchildren of those expelled from Spain 
were able to make the burgeoning cities of the Ottoman Empire the center 
of the Sephardic world. Perhaps more importantly, the instability of those 
first, turbulent decades following 1492 had a decisive impact on the identity 
of succeeding generations of Sephardic Jews, as well as on the way in which 
they organized themselves socially and politically. 

The havoc wrought by the Expulsion found succinct expression in the 
words of the great courtier-scholar Isaac Abravanel, who wrote: "In the end, 
all suffered: some by the sword, and some by captivity and some by disease, 
until but a few remained of the many. In the words of our fathers: 'Behold 
we perish, we die, we are all perishing” Contemporary Jewish accounts of 
the Expulsion and the harrowing years that followed are filled with similar 
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biblical allusions that recall the suffering of the Israelites, as well as affirma- 
tions of trust in God and exhortations for messianic deliverance.’ Notwith- 
standing such heartfelt expressions of religious dedication, the Expulsion 
also created a very real set of problems that required the exiles to make a 
series of difficult social and political choices. 

The first two decades after 1492 must be seen in terms of a refugee crisis. The 
perils Jewish exiles encountered were manifold, beginning with the problem of 
safe passage as they sought new areas of settlement. Even at the best of times, 
sea travel brought with it a measure of risk. Piracy remained a constant men- 
ace throughout the Mediterranean during the late medieval and early modern 
period, in addition to the problem of unscrupulous captains and crews. Jew- 
ish travelers aboard ships often came together to take up collections for bribes 
to ensure their safe passage.’ This time-honored technique proved insufficient, 
however, for many refugees whose obvious vulnerability was too tempting for 
their shipmates. Traveling with all of their possessions and without the ability 
to seek redress against would-be offenders, the Spanish Jews were dependent 
upon the goodwill and pity of ships’ captains. 

The situation improved little once the refugees reached their intended desti- 
nation. Their numbers were such that they were continually plagued by short- 
ages of food, water, and proper shelter, a situation that aided the spread of dis- 
ease. A leading figure among the exiles and one of the Expulsion's most famous 
chroniclers, Solomon ibn Verga, wrote that the Jewish refugees in North Africa 
were reduced to eating grass. Another exile who arrived in North Africa, Judah 
ibn Hayyat, mentions sleeping at night burrowed deep into garbage heaps in 
order to stay warm.* Even if we accept a measure of hyperbole in such state- 
ments, they nonetheless serve to focus our attention on the real forces at play 
during the onset of the Sephardic Diaspora. The most pressing concern for the 
waves of Jewish refugees was not religious antagonism or identity, but rather 
the physical condition in which they were forced to live. In a premodern world 
in which provisions were typically scarce, the task of feeding a large refugee 
population in the desert must have been staggering. 


Leaving Spain: The Expulsion as Process 


The autobiographical account of the Tudelan scholar Shem Tov ibn Jamil offers 
a window onto the world of the Iberian refugees and the sorts of obstacles they 
encountered on their way out of Iberia? Ibn Jamil was among the last pro- 
fessing Jews to leave Iberia as part of the expulsion from Navarre in 1498. The 
small Pyrenean kingdom had remained independent of Spain and provided 
safe haven for hundreds of Jewish refugees in 1492. Eventually, however, the 
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Navarrese crown succumbed to Spanish pressure and exiled the last legally 
constituted Jewry in the peninsula.5 As they set out from the land-locked king- 
dom, Ibn Jamil and his fellow refugees found themselves in the difficult situa- 
tion of having to pass through Spain long after the window for Jewish presence 
in that kingdom had been closed. Intent on reaching North Africa, he made 
it as far as the southern city of Valencia before being apprehended by Spanish 
officials and imprisoned. In his chronicle of the Expulsion, the elderly scholar 
recounted how he bribed a young Muslim to help him escape: 


When the sun set and the Sabbath ended, I took a Muslim lad and paid 
him to take me out of that evil place. The lad brought me to a village near 
the city of Valencia. In the middle of the night I found a certain Muslim 
and paid him to bring me, in the darkness of the night, close to Castelnou.” 


Forced to crisscross southeastern Spain, Ibn Jamil finally arrived in the 
port city of Almeria, where he hoped to escape to Oran. In Almeria, however, 
he was discovered as a Jew and imprisoned once more. Just then, a promi- 
nent Muslim came to his aid, testifying that Ibn Jamil and his traveling com- 
panions were Muslims and old friends of his. The Jews "proved" their Islamic 
identity by reciting a common Muslim prayer—the shahada. The party of 
Jews together with their Muslim companions escaped to Granada and, after 
a stay of several months, proceeded to Vélez-Málaga, still in search of trans- 
port to North Africa. There, in Vélez, Ibn Jamil’s identity was revealed and 
the entire group was imprisoned yet again. 

Incredibly, despite the many hardships that Jews like Ibn Jamil were 
forced to endure in their efforts to leave Spain, their situation was not com- 
pletely anarchic. Indeed, the various levels and facets of the Spanish judicial 
system continued to function amid the prevailing commotion of the day. Ibn 
Jamil and his party were not despoiled of all their possessions let alone killed 
outright, despite being easy targets for bandits. He relates that the conditions 
of their jails were deplorable, but that they were not left there to rot. Indeed, 
after having been moved from one locale to another by the Christian authori- 
ties, Ibn Jamil was eventually returned to Granada, the site of his last capture. 
There, he was kept in prison but was nonetheless able to reclaim his posses- 
sions, which, incredibly enough, were still extant and recoverable. Eventu- 
ally, after seizing two of his sons in order to force his conversion, his captors 
relented and set him free. He was remanded to the custody of a Christian 
named Juan de Salas, one of several "righteous Gentiles" he mentions. His 
new master allowed him to cross over to the Moroccan city of Safi, where he 
was promptly redeemed by the local Jewish community.’ 
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His two sons were not as lucky. They had ended up serving Christians 
who, though described as similarly benevolent, did not readily allow them to 
proceed to North Africa.’ Eventually, the two brothers were reunited in the 
service of the same master and established contact with their father in North 
Africa via a merchant who acted as an intermediary between Ibn Jamil and 
the Christian lord. Over the course of prolonged correspondence, Ibn Jamil 
and the Christian lord agreed upon a set ransom to be paid in order to bring 
the sons to North Africa. In need of money, Ibn Jamil turned to the leaders 
of the Jewish settlement in Fez, a community that he describes as "fortunate" 
despite their many troubles during this period. Fortunate or not, they were 
unable to raise the necessary funds and suggested that he appeal to the Jews 
of Tlemcen. Having no other choice, the elderly scholar set out for Tlemcen 
and began preaching and teaching in order to raise the money to buy his 
sons’ freedom." Ibn Jamil’s account of his harrowing passage from Navarre 
to North Africa ends there, among his fellow refugees, but very much alone. 
"I do not have a son or a brother,’ he laments, “neither a grandchild nor a 
great-grandchild, nor any other close relation in this land. Nor is there any- 
one in this land who knows me and will testify about me.” 

Ibn Jamil’s closing words stand as a poignant epitaph for many of his gen- 
eration. Yet his winding path out of Iberia also highlights just how protracted 
and disorderly the Expulsion actually was. Though it is one of the great turn- 
ing points in both Jewish and Spanish history, it is perhaps best to think of 
the Expulsion of 1492 as more of a slow and agonizing process of geographic 
and cultural migration than a decisive moment. The uncertainties of life 
in exile, and the short time that the Jews had to prepare for it, led many to 
choose to stay in Spain and accept Christianity. The voluntary conversions 
that took place just prior to the August deadline given in the Edict of Expul- 
sion recalled the difficult calculations made by the generation of Jews follow- 
ing the forced baptisms of 1391. As with this earlier calamity, many Jews who 
were confronted by the choice between allegiance to their religious commu- 
nity and personal fiscal stability evaded the issue for as long as they could. 
Many contemporary Jewish authors presented the decision between conver- 
sion and exile as a test of faith. A short chronicle penned by a member of the 
rich and powerful de la Cavalleria clan and written shortly after the Expul- 
sion gives some indication that the bitterness felt by Jews at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century had by no means diminished by 1492: 


I will not mention their names on my lips. However, I will mention a wise 
man from Aragon who is a relative of mine, whose name is Messr. Alfonso, 
son of Messr. Pedro, the apostate, who converted along with his father, Don 
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Fernando, and his entire household, in the days of the priest Fra Vicente, 
the hater of Israel. These converts, the sons of the lion known as Caval- 
leria, destroyed and hurled down their own souls to the ground first, and 
afterwards those of their families so that there were only two brothers who 
remained [Jewish], Don Vidal my father and Don Salomon his brother, may 
their memory be for a blessing. They alone cleaved to their King, the Lord." 


Those who willingly accepted baptism during the chaotic summer of 
1492 or shortly thereafter were portrayed by their former neighbors as weak- 
willed at best, and materialistic opportunists at worst. In the words of one 
exile: "Many remained in Spain who had not the strength to emigrate and 
whose hearts were not filled with God. Thus, many of them were lured away 
from their faith"? Rather than see it as a forced act of persecution, many Jews 
saw the converts' choice as voluntary and condemned them as unfaithful and 
adulterous. Writing on the conversions of the Castilian notables Abraham 
Seneor and Meir Melamed, one chronicler noted with bitterness: “They were 
not forced by might or by force or a strong arm. They changed their faith and 
left their community for a people without understanding [Hosea 4:14].”? 

Such harsh judgments arose out of quite understandable feelings of bitter- 
ness. Unfortunately, they also tend to eclipse the very real practical dilemmas 
confronting Spanish Jewry at the time. In any refugee crisis, the potential vic- 
tims will go to extraordinary lengths in order to avoid banishment or to gen- 
erally protect themselves. The flurry of conversions to Christianity around 
the time of the Expulsion is thus a poor indicator of personal religious devo- 
tion." Some Jews clearly sought to embrace Christianity as a means of pre- 
serving their property, while their wives and children— perhaps even at their 
behest—refused.^ In some cases, Jews who opted to remain behind as con- 
verts helped to support their families living as exiles in Portugal. The New 
Christians would bring their Jewish relatives money and slowly liquidate 
their assets in Spain before joining them in exile and returning openly to 
Judaism." 

In the summer of 1492, a cohesive Sephardic community was still far in 
the future, but the shock of the royal decree did force Spain's traditionally 
independent Jewish communities to begin to unite. Traditionally quarrel- 
some aljamas closed ranks, and Jews from smaller settlements went into 
exile together with those from large neighboring communities. The aljama 
of Teruel went into exile en masse, and the Jews of Lérida departed together 
with “a great number of Jews” from the surrounding region.” 

Extended families, neighbors, and Jews who were associated through 
other social networks provided one another with moral support, but perhaps 
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the key factor in the decision of many exiles to band together into groups 
was their dependence on those who were able to intercede on their behalves 
with foreign rulers. As noted earlier, relatively few refugees possessed either 
established ties to authorities outside Spain or sufficient funds to obtain safe 
conduct and settlement grants. Those who were sufficiently wealthy and 
well-connected quickly found themselves responsible for large numbers of 
their brethren. 

The leadership role played by those Jews with ties to Christian rulers 
was therefore of paramount importance to the successful emigration and 
resettlement of the refugees. These men drew upon a long tradition of using 
bribes as a means of negotiating with both Christian and Muslim authorities. 
Jews migrating to North Africa after the riots of 1391 successfully purchased 
grants of protection.’ Later, after the fall of Málaga in 1487, the Jews captured 
by the Christians were eventually released due to a collection taken up by the 
Jewish communities of Castile. In addition to buying the freedom of the cap- 
tives, the monies collected by the Castilian courtiers Abraham Seneor and 
Meir Melamed secured for them royal writs of safe-conduct. In their formal 
declaration of freedom, Queen Isabella permitted the Málagans to settle any- 
where in her dominions, adding "and if some of the said Jews would like to 
go and cross the sea with their wives and children and household, that they 
should be allowed to go safely without any impediment?” 

The dependence upon leadership of wealthy Jews during the exodus from 
Spain is reflected in the registers of Jews leaving the recently conquered King- 
dom of Granada, where some "households" were listed as comprising as many 
as fifty-three people.” Two former royal interpreters, Samuel and Juda, used 
their links to the royal court to obtain exemptions from paying the customs tax 
levied upon those leaving Spain. In the end, however, the former courtiers were 
still required to pay half the required amount because local officials suspected 
that they had taken on the goods of other families in their care.” Similarly, an 
anonymous account of the Expulsion credits the Jewish notable Don Vidal de 
la Cavalleria with preparing the way for the Jews seeking shelter in Portugal. 
"One hundred and twenty thousand of them went to Portugal, according to a 
compact which a prominent man, Don Vidal bar Benveniste de la Cavalleria, 
had made with the king of Portugal? Later, the same account notes: 


Many of the exiled Spaniards went to Muslim countries, to Fez, Tlemcen, 
and the Berber provinces, under the king of Tunis. Most of the Muslims 
did not allow them into their cities, and many of them died in the fields 
from hunger, thirst, and lack of everything. ... A Jew in the kingdom of 
Tlemcen, named Abraham, the viceroy who ruled the kingdom, had some 
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of them come to his kingdom, and he spent a large amount of money to 
help them. The Jews of North Africa were very charitable toward them.? 


Notwithstanding this laudatory account, the task of interceding on behalf of 
the Spanish refugees was by no means a simple one. According to the chroni- 
cler Joseph Ha-Kohen, the Jews' failure to make the appropriate preparations 
that would allow for their settlement in North Africa became a major obstacle. 
"The Arabs reproached them and talked to them harshly because the Jews had 
come into their land without making a covenant with them beforehand?” 
Ha-Kohens passing mention of the failure of Jewish leadership alludes to an 
important facet of Jewish relations with both Muslims and Christians in their 
new areas of settlement. For those who accepted the vagaries of exile in North 
Africa and Italy, successful resettlement often hinged on the intercession of 
well-connected Jewish courtiers and prominent merchants. 


The New Reality in Portugal 


The exact number of Jews expelled from Spain in 1492 has been a subject of 
some debate, but the most reasonable estimates put the number at around 
80,000." Of that total, perhaps only 10,000 Jews came from the lands of the 
former Crown of Aragon. The majority of the Aragonese Jews set out for 
Italy and Navarre, though some, such as the Jews of the city of Teruel, headed 
to North Africa.^ Demographically speaking, however, the majority of the 
Jewish exiles left from Castile, and their most popular destination was the 
neighboring kingdom of Portugal. 

In 1492, Portugal was a rising power and Spains rival for political and eco- 
nomic influence in the North Atlantic. Its king, Joao II (r. 1481-95), openly 
welcomed Spain's Jewish refugees, though not without demanding an entry 
fee. Those who made the long journey westward through the mountain 
passes of Extremadura found safe haven in a relatively wealthy kingdom 
that boasted a sizable Jewish community, and whose language and customs 
closely resembled those of their native Castile. None could have fathomed 
the fate that awaited them there. 

The protected status of the refugees in Portugal remained stable, even 
during the ascension of João ITs cousin and brother-in-law, Manuel I, in 
the autumn of 1495. Such moments of royal transition were always tur- 
bulent times for the Jews, who were considered vassals of the crown and 
thus directly dependant upon royal protection. When Joao II died without 
a direct male heir, potential for popular unrest was high. Rumors quickly 
began to circulate about plots to attack symbols of royal authority, including 
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the kingdom’s Jewish quarters. Together with his sister, Queen Leonor, Man- 
uel took action to protect his Jewish subjects, sending preemptive letters for- 
bidding any violence against the Jews or their property." 

Unfortunately, Jewish hopes for continued stability under the new king were 
shattered the following year. Their fate was sealed not by popular animosity 
or ecclesiastical pressure but by Dom Manuels decision to marry the Infanta 
Isabella of Aragon, presumptive heiress to the Spanish throne. The Catholic 
Monarchs feared that union with Portugal would, among other things, allow 
for the return of the Jewish exiles to their Spanish homes, essentially invali- 
dating the Edict of Expulsion. As a precondition to the marriage, Ferdinand 
and Isabella demanded that Manuel help avoid such an event and show his 
support for their policy by banishing all Jews from his realm. The young Portu- 
guese king grudgingly acquiesced to their demands, and in December of 1496 
he decreed that the Jews had eleven months to convert or leave. Most opted 
to leave, as they had in Spain, hoping to find shelter with those Jews who had 
already begun to settle in North Africa. Assessing this turn of events, Manuel 
balked at the idea that he was about to lose the revenue of the majority of his 
Jewish subjects, new and old. His solution was to seize the Jews at the port of 
Lisbon on their way out of the kingdom, and force them to accept baptism.” 

In many ways, the wholesale conversion of the Jews in Portugal in 1497 
was a more significant event than the Expulsion of 1492, particularly for those 
affected. As onerous as the Spanish decree had been, it nonetheless preserved 
the Jews’ fundamental autonomy, as well as the possibility that, should there 
be a shift in the fortunes of the Spanish crown, they might return to their 
former homes in the near future. Manuels unprecedented decision extin- 
guished these last embers of hope. 

The forced baptism of the Jews in 1497 altered the character of the Sep- 
hardic Diaspora at its outset. The Spanish mass-conversions of 1391 had 
resulted from intense missionary pressure and the widespread popular 
zeal it produced. By contrast, the universal conversion of Portuguese Jewry 
stemmed from a royal fiat. The corresponding disparity in popular attitude 
toward the converts was striking. The events of 1391 had been accompanied 
by a sense of ecstatic religious triumphalism throughout Spanish society 
that only began to dissipate in the mid-fifteenth century, as realization of the 
social and political consequences of New Christian competition began to set 
in. In Portugal, where both the Church and the laity had little involvement 
in the king's quixotic decision, popular disaffection with the converts was 
almost immediate. The Dominican friars who, in previous generations, had 
been at the forefront of the mission to convert the Jews, now led the drive to 
attack the recent converts as heretics. 
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Adding insult to injury, the rest of Portuguese society quickly identified 
these victims of royal abuse as agents of royal oppression. By 1506, barely 
ten years after the onset of the forced baptisms, Lisbon was rocked by an 
outbreak of anti-Converso violence that was as much an uprising against 
royal authority as it was an expression of religious fervor. The crown itself 
agreed not to inquire into the behavior of the New Christians for a while, in 
an effort to convince them to stay, but also went so far as to block their exit 
from the kingdom. The Conversos were officially forbidden to leave Portugal 
in 1499, an order that was not rescinded until March of 1507.” 

By the second quarter of the sixteenth century, the initial chaos created by 
the decrees of 1492 and 1497 had given way to a new status quo. A new social 
reality had been established among the Conversos in Portugal, a commu- 
nity that was rapidly being dominated by those born after the great conver- 
sion. This second generation of Hispano-Jewish immigrants would engage 
in a protracted if ultimately losing battle to stop a new, national branch of 
the Inquisition from being established in Portugal. Some remained in Por- 
tugal and weathered the coming storm of inquisitorial scrutiny, but many in 
this generation chose to flee the kingdom, following Iberias expanding trade 
routes into the Mediterranean, northern Europe, and a host of far-flung colo- 
nies. It was this latter group that was responsible for laying the foundation 
of a new Diaspora network of Conversos and former Conversos that over- 
lapped with, but never fully conformed to, that of the other Sephardim. 

As had been the case in Spain, the emigration of Jews out of Portugal was 
staggered over many years. Some Jews succeeded in leaving Portugal before the 
mass conversions of 1497, while others managed to escape as Conversos imme- 
diately thereafter. Those still able to afford passage out of the kingdom headed 
to the Muslim cities of North Africa, in pursuit of religious freedom and to 
join the balance of the Spanish refugees who had migrated to the region at the 
time of the Expulsion. The obstacles to this passage were considerable, how- 
ever, and caused many to remain in Portugal. The rabbi and chronicler Judah 
ibn Hayyat was among a group of Jews who left Portugal in 1492 but could not 
find anyone to take them in. Finally, they were captured at sea by the Spanish 
and brought to Málaga, where they remained aboard ship in the port. Catholic 
priests came aboard daily in an effort to convert them, sometimes accompa- 
nied by Christian lay leaders. The local bishop commanded that the refugees 
be starved in order to force them to accept baptism. A substantial minority 
of the Jews acquiesced to these tactics, but most resisted. After five days, the 
bishop relented and allowed the remaining Jews to receive food, but he kept 
them prisoners in the port of Málaga for two more months before letting them 
sail for Morocco.” Those stalwart Jews that eventually reached North Africa 
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had succeeded in thwarting royal and ecclesiastical efforts at conversion. Sadly, 
their time of troubles was only just beginning. 


North Africa 


In retrospect, it is tempting to contrast the mass conversion of the Jews in 
Portugal with the relatively open welcome they received in the Ottoman 
Empire, and from thence to draw conclusions about the relative treatment of 
religious minorities in the early modern Christian and Muslim worlds. How- 
ever, such generalizations are, at best, premature with regard to the sixteenth 
century. In the first decade following the Spanish Expulsion, the Ottoman 
lands of the eastern Mediterranean remained distant and inaccessible for the 
vast majority of the refugees. Before they were to reach the sheltering protec- 
tion ofthe Sublime Porte, many were forced to suffer years of privation in the 
region of northwestern Africa known as the Maghreb. 

The reception of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews in North Africa was 
conditioned by two general factors. The first was the relationship between 
local Muslim authorities and local Jews, including many who were of Euro- 
pean provenance, which had developed over the course of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The second was the prevailing atmosphere of political instability and 
economic hardship that gripped the region for much of the sixteenth century. 

During the fifteenth century the general condition of North African 
Jewry was that of a relatively prosperous and protected minority. A Genoese 
merchant who visited the Maghrebi oasis of Tamantit in 1447 noted: "There 
are many Jews who lead a good life here, for they are under the protection 
of the several rulers, each of who defends his own clients. Thus they enjoy 
a very secure social standing. Trade is in their hands and many of them are 
to be trusted with the greatest confidence"? The good life mentioned here 
depended upon political protection and the regular flow of trade. Unfortu- 
nately, the political situation in the Maghreb was extremely volatile throughout 
this period. Instability meant that Jewish status and protection were precari- 
ous, and the Jews of the region were often victims of wholesale violence. In 
1438, an attack against the Jews of Fez led to the establishment of a new, more 
protected Jewish quarter called the mellah, which became the prototype for 
Jewish settlements in North Africa. Another attack on the Jews of Fez took 
place in 1465 when a local preacher incited a popular uprising against the sul- 
tan, Abdel-Haq ben Abu Sa'id, and his Jewish vizier. Both were killed, and the 
collapse of the sultan's protection led to the massacre of the city's Jewish pop- 
ulation. Though it appears that most were killed, some Jews were converted 
and remained an unassimilated subculture within Muslim society? During the 
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1480s, the Muslim jurist Muhammed al-Maghili fulminated against the Jews 
of the oasis of Twat, claiming that they and other Jews in the region had ille- 
gally constructed synagogues and avoided their regular payments of the poll 
tax (jizya).? These allegations meant that the Jews had violated the general 
pact by which religious minorities, the ahl-al-Dhimma, were allowed to live, 
and were thus no longer eligible for protection.? Al-Maghili's call for a Muslim 
uprising against the Jews ultimately failed, but the backlash against him was 
less a condemnation of his anti-Jewish rhetoric than a challenge to other Mus- 
lim authorities. Indeed, while his fellow jurists eventually expelled him, many 
nonetheless upheld his attack on local synagogues. 

These sorts of religious tensions, while a constant feature of Mediterra- 
nean society, nonetheless remained highly contextualized and continued to 
allow for important relationships to develop between Jews and their Chris- 
tian and Muslim neighbors. These relationships proved essential to Jewish 
survival during periods in which popular hostilities flared. The most profit- 
able way in which to assess the nature of anti-Jewish violence in North Africa 
during the late medieval and early modern periods is not to measure it in 
terms of religious ideology, but to see it as a product of general social ten- 
sions that waxed and waned in relation to the regions political stability. 

This is the context in which the reception of Spanish Jews in North Africa 
is to be viewed. The attacks on the Spanish and Portuguese exiles at the turn 
ofthe century appear to have been primarily the result of the general instabil- 
ity of the period and the added vulnerability of the refugees, not anti-Jewish 
fervor. Joseph Ha-Kohen reports that “the Muslims killed some of [the Jews] 
in order to rob them of their gold, some of which they swallowed in order to 
hide it? Jews were caught up in the turmoil of local warfare, heavily taxed 
by every Muslim faction, and suffered along with the Muslims from famine 
and disease. Food shortages, economic competition, and a general wariness 
of foreigners helped to fuel popular animosity toward the Hispano-Muslim 
refugees.” Perhaps the most pointed illustration of the secular motivation for 
the tensions between Jews and Muslims in North Africa is the equally harsh 
reception that Iberian Muslims encountered as they too sought to settle in 
the region. During the Moroccan famine of 1521-22, some Muslims sold 
themselves into slavery to Christians rather than starve to death.*° 

Iberian Jews who reached the cities of North Africa encountered sev- 
eral different Jewish communities that had learned to coexist without ever 
fully integrating." There were those who had inhabited the region for centu- 
ries, whose dress, customs, and use of Arabic must have made them, at first 
glance, indistinguishable from their Muslim neighbors. These Jews appear 
in the literature of the day under a variety of different terms, including 
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Maghrebi, in association with their region of northwest Africa, Mustarab (lit. 
"Arab-like"), a term that refers to their general integration into Arabic cul- 
ture, and Toshavim, a Hebrew term meaning "settled" or "native" Jews, and 
one that contrasted them with the other principle Jewish group in the area, 
the Megorashim, or expelled. This last term, which would later be applied to 
the exiles of 1492, was already in use to describe those Jews who descended 
from earlier waves of European refugees stemming from Iberia, Mallorca, 
and France who had settled in North Africa following the riots of 1391 and 
the French expulsion of 1394. A century after their arrival in the region, these 
Jews of European provenance remained separate from their Mustarab coun- 
terparts, maintaining their own synagogues and communal leaders as well 
as their own language, dress, and other customs. For those Jewish merchants 
and diplomats who had preserved strong ties with North Africa and, in par- 
ticular, with the Jews of Iberian heritage who had found safe haven there, 
these communities formed an important and familiar part of their social, 
economic, and intellectual networks. To the majority of the Iberian refugees 
however, this earlier group of Megorashim might well have appeared as a 
community frozen in time, poised for a return to their European cities of 
origin that was, unbeknownst to them, still centuries off. 

In some cities, the refugees of 1492 joined together with those of earlier 
exiles, swelling the ranks of their communities. Elsewhere, the shared cul- 
tural heritage of the European Jews was not enough to overcome their dif- 
ferences in culture, situation, and leadership, and the newcomers established 
communities distinct from those already in existence.” This tendency toward 
atomization continued to be a hallmark of Jewish settlement and communal 
organization throughout the Mediterranean. 

The most sought-after areas of Jewish settlement were the cities of the Med- 
iterranean coast and the royal capital of Fez, which though farther inland was 
both a major trading center and one of the few places in which the local Jews 
enjoyed a measure of security and protection. Hispano-Jewish merchants had 
longstanding ties to the Algerian city of Tlemcen and its principal port, Oran. 
After 1492, the two cities became leading centers for the reception of Hispano- 
Jewish refugees.” When the cities became unable to accommodate any more 
refugees, many fanned out into the Dades valley, and to a number of rural dis- 
tricts that lay on the southern edge of the Atlas Mountains. One wealthy Jewish 
family from Castile, the Peres, bought a large parcel of rural land, developed 
their own settlement, and married only among their own clan. Elsewhere, the 
mountain town of Ait Daoud became filled with Jewish artisans.” 

In their reception of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, the attitude of North 
African Muslims was not directed by religious ideology, tolerant or otherwise. 
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The arrival of waves of Jewish refugees at the end of the fifteenth century did 
nothing to alter the classic Muslim perspective on the Jews as dhimmis—a 
legal category that afforded them protection in exchange for extra taxes and 
the general acceptance of lower social status." The fate of Maghrebi Jews, 
natives and newcomers alike, waxed and waned with the political fortunes 
of the region as a whole. The Wattasid sultan, Mulay Muhammed al-Shaykh 
(r. 1472-1505), allowed many of those who had converted during the riots 
of 1465 to revert to Judaism.” The considerable protection of the Wattasid 
dynasty was a key element in the establishment of a large colony of Hispano- 
Jewish settlers at Fez, but its force was geographically limited and was not 
enough to shelter the majority of Jewish refugees. Eyewitness accounts list 
famine and disease among the various plagues that drove many deeper into 
the desert and convinced others to return to Spain.? 


Italy 


After Portugal and North Africa, the trading centers of Renaissance Italy 
were the third major destination of the Spanish refugees. The Italian port cit- 
ies of Naples and Genoa were on the natural maritime routes leading out of 
Spain for the Jews of the Crown of Aragon. Unfortunately, the potential for 
settlement in Italy was in many ways worse than that in North Africa.“ 

Perhaps the most famous account of the harsh reception received by the 
Spanish exiles in Italy is that of the Jews of Rome as recorded by Solomon 
ibn Verga in his sixteenth-century chronicle.? Ibn Verga wrote that Roman 
Jews attempted to bar the entry of a group of Spanish refugees coming from 
Genoa, an action so devoid of mercy that it supposedly shocked even the 
pope. While elements of this story may be apocryphal, it appears to reflect 
popular fears regarding the Jewish exiles.'é The Italian chronicler Stefano 
Infessura wrote that the Spanish refugees were kept outside of the walls 
of Rome because they were said to be infested with the plague." Whether 
springing from the native Jews' fears regarding their ability to accommodate 
the refugees, or from a more general concern that the exiles were carriers 
of disease, the circulation of such stories fueled anxieties among the Iberian 
Jews as they moved from place to place. 

Writing in Italy during the sixteenth century, the Arab chronicler Leo 
Africanus claimed that the Jewish exiles introduced syphilis to North Africa 
via interreligious sex between Jewish women and Muslim men. He also iden- 
tified leprosy as a particularly "Jewish" disease that the Sephardim brought 
to Naples.* Notwithstanding the anti-Semitic subtext of such allegations, in 
most sixteenth-century accounts the possibility of contagion seems to have 
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been taken literally, and not as a metaphor for some abstract notion of com- 
munal or spiritual pollution. Fear and suspicion gripped the people with 
regard to the source of the plague, and many associated the disease with the 
Jews due to their poverty.” 

In an example of cruel irony, the popular association of the Jews with 
money made the impoverished refugees targets for attack. Shortly after the 
bedraggled Spanish and southern Italian Jews began to arrive in Rome, the 
forces of Charles VIII of France attacked the city. The refugees and native 
Jews alike fell victim to the unchecked aggression of the soldiers, who, though 
ostensibly preparing for a crusade against the Turks, seemed more concerned 
with plunder than with the defense of Christendom. Contemporary accounts 
note that, after quarreling with the Jews of Rome, the French soldiers killed 
them and destroyed their synagogue, but not before seizing the Jews’ posses- 
sions.? Charles then moved south from Rome, routing the Neapolitan forces 
and entering Naples on February 22, 1494. There, his soldiers were once again 
led to despoil the local Jewish population by the promise of easy plunder. The 
Venetian chronicler Marino Sanuto notes that the French were particularly 
interested in seeking out the Spanish Jews due to their famed wealth.” 

Iberian Jews who made it to Italy found the atmosphere there to be almost 
as inhospitable as that in North Africa, and far worse than what they were 
used to in Spain. On August 10, 1492, some eight days after all Jews had to 
leave Spain, a large convoy of Jewish refugees arrived in Naples.? But the 
city could offer no permanent sanctuary. Both Naples and the Sicilian city of 
Palermo, homes of traditionally large and vibrant Jewish communities, were 
under the control of the Spanish crown and had become swept up in the 
same movement of expulsion. Fearing that the wave of Iberian Jews would 
only exacerbate an already tense situation, the native Jews in cities such as 
Rome, Genoa, and Naples were less than welcoming. This initial encounter 
between these two cross-sections of Mediterranean Jewry did much to rein- 
force the importance of the loose regional identities associated with each. 
Those Iberian refugees who resisted the temptation to accept baptism and 
return to their homeland began to file into Rome—the only large urban 
haven left open to Jews on the peninsulas western coast.? 

Over the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the economic 
prospects of Italian Jewry had been increasingly narrowed toward small- 
scale banking and trades such as jewelry making. This period also witnessed 
the diffusion of Jews throughout Italy’s smaller towns and villages, as the 
same competition from Christian bankers and artisan guilds that restricted 
Jewish professional options also drove many out of the larger cities. In the 
north, Jewish refugees streamed in from France and Germany and were 
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joined by those being pushed out of the larger Jewish centers in the south. By 
1492, scores of small Jewish settlements had been established throughout the 
northern part of the peninsula.” The primary occupation of most of these 
Jews, and the motive for allowing them to settle in a given area, was the prac- 
tice of lending money. The clients of these Jews were almost uniformly poor 
villagers seeking small, short-term loans, and most Jews themselves lived 
close to poverty. This situation led Jewish lenders to guard their territories 
against competition, and in many cases Jews sought official recognition from 
Christian authorities for exclusive rights to operate within their locale. 

Jews in fifteenth-century Italy continued to enjoy close relations with their 
Christian neighbors. However, such easy coexistence was always subject to 
the policies of Christian lords and urban councils, and was sometimes men- 
aced by the latent violence of the masses. In Italy, as in Spain, the fifteenth 
century was characterized by repeated popular and religious attacks on the 
Jews and their rights, followed by renewed guarantees of security issued by 
those regional states that still found the Jews worth protecting. Nonetheless, 
Italian lords were unable to hold back the tide of violence unleashed by the 
general political disorder of the period. The king of Naples attempted to pro- 
tect the Jewish community when the French laid siege to city in 1494, but 
could not prevent the local populace from rising up against them. The ensu- 
ing massacre had the increasingly familiar result of Jews choosing to convert 
in order to save their lives.” 

As with the Expulsion from Spain itself, the exclusion of the Jews from 
southern Italy was a long and disorganized process. In 1504, the Catholic Mon- 
archs were still trying to enforce the Edict of Expulsion in their Italian territo- 
ries. Writing to their representatives in the Kingdom of Naples, they repeated 
that they wanted the Jews out of all their lands. But the crown had not realized 
that most of these Jews had chosen to convert, and expelling Christians, how- 
ever lightly they took their new religion, was a more complicated matter. 


The Ottoman Empire 


Finally, some of the Jews who left Spain in 1492 did make it as far as the 
Ottoman Empire. There, they joined the small groups of Iberian settlers who 
had arrived in the eastern Mediterranean during the previous fifty years 
and began to lay the groundwork for what would soon become the largest, 
wealthiest, and most diverse Sephardic settlements in the world. 

In contrast to the virtual anarchy produced by decades of continuous siege 
warfare that the exiles encountered in the cities of Italy and North Africa, a 
very different situation awaited them in Ottoman lands." Turkish forces were 
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on the march during this period, conquering the Byzantine capital of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 and dominating the whole of the Near East by 1520. In 
contrast to their rivals in the central and western Mediterranean, the Otto- 
mans were able to occupy new territories and integrate them into the politi- 
cal system of the empire with relative ease. In the Maghreb and the Italian 
Peninsula, wars were costly affairs that produced few decisive victories and 
accomplished little in the way of political stability. Venice emerged from the 
calamitous events of the early sixteenth century as perhaps the most pow- 
erful of the Italian polities in large part because its leaders learned quickly 
not to upset the fragile relationship with the Ottomans. While the Venetians 
generally fared poorly against the Ottomans in the series of wars that ended 
in 1503, their policy of rapprochement was the product of pragmatism, not 
dread. The Venetians were guided primarily by respect for the financial gains 
to be had in peace rather than out of fear of Ottoman military might. 

The trend toward pragmatism and profit greatly benefited the Jewish exiles. 
The mercantilist posture that would, by mid-century, lead many contemporary 
Italian barons to issue extensive privileges to the Jews was first embraced by 
their Ottoman rivals, who saw the Jews as agents of economic development.” 
Those among the exile of 1492 who were able to reach cities of the Ottoman 
Empire quickly recognized the potential benefits it provided. The dark cloud 
surrounding this silver lining was the direct connection between Ottoman 
benevolence and Jewish utility. Simply put, it did not bode well for the Jews to 
outlive their usefulness to the empire. Moreover, the same potential economic 
contributions that led the Sublime Porte to treat the Jews favorably simulta- 
neously caused a measure of resentment from local Muslims, many of whom 
bristled at any sign of imperial favor shown toward either Jews or Christians.’ 
Nor was such favor always characteristic of Turkish attitudes toward their 
dhimmi subjects. An indication of the potentially harsh and quixotic nature 
of Ottoman treatment of the Jews can be seen in the writings of Rabbi Elijah 
Capsali, a native of Crete whose chronicles are usually marked by consider- 
able respect for the Turkish authorities. Capsali notes that one of the acts of 
imperial benevolence shown to the Sephardic newcomers by Sultan Selim I (r. 
1512-20) was to undo the decidedly unwelcoming forced conversion of Jews 
that had taken place under Bayezid II (r. 1481-1512).9? 

The reign of Selim I did, indeed, usher in an era of more accommodating 
policies with regard to the empires Jews. This period also coincided with a 
variety of other factors, including the establishment of the Portuguese Inqui- 
sition, which led to greater Jewish immigration to Ottoman lands. In the 
first decade or so following the Expulsion, however, Jewish settlement in the 
eastern Mediterranean remained relatively modest. These Jewish exiles from 
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Spain and its Italian territories that did arrive at this time benefited from the 
economic growth and general prosperity of the Ottoman Empire, a key fac- 
tor and important stimulus to Jewish settlement for decades. 

For the Jewish refugees, the principal attraction of the Ottoman Empire 
was first and foremost its potential as a safe haven for settlement. While 
rabbis argued for the benefits of religious freedom, other Jews emphasized 
more prosaic concerns. A letter written by Jewish settlers in Salonica to their 
relatives in Provence is illustrative in this regard. It states: “Those poverty- 
stricken people with no one to rely on here find suitable refuge; they nei- 
ther hunger nor thirst, they are not smitten by the hardships of enslavement 
and exile, for God in His mercy has had us find favor with all the Gentiles 
amongst whom we dwell" This theme of protection was echoed by the 
Salonican rabbi Samuel de Medina, who noted: 


Most of those who arrived from Europe did so with the intention of seek- 
ing shelter under the protection of our master, the merciful king, since he 
and his forefathers acted most favorably towards us.... Our eyes beheld 
the frequent troubles becoming these people whose souls, bodies and 
belongings, are much safer in the realm of the merciful kings, may their 
majesty be great and the kingdom exalted.” 


In addition to protection, bustling mercantile centers such as Istanbul and 
Salonica beckoned to Sephardic settlers in search of economic opportunity. 
Despite the continued Jewish reverence for Jerusalem and its environs, the 
region was not a major destination for those refugees who were able to reach 
the eastern Mediterranean at this time.9 

By 1510, the Spanish exiles had already emerged as a recognizable group 
in Ottoman Salonica, the Balkan city that was later considered a second Jeru- 
salem due to the size of its Jewish population.** Indeed, while descendants 
of the Iberian Jews eventually came to settle in nearly every major mercan- 
tile center of the empire, nowhere else was their presence as dominant as in 
Salonica. Ottoman tax registers from this period offer a sense of the rapid 
and massive impact of Jewish immigration. No Jews appear in Salonica’s 
register for the year 1478, but by 1519 there were some 3,143 Jewish house- 
holds—over half of the city's population.9 Istanbul boasted a large Sephardic 
settlement, but the capital was also home to the empires largest Romaniot 
population, the result of forced resettlement of most of the native Jews in the 
1450s. The size and diversity of both the general population and the Jews of 
the Ottoman capital muted the cultural impact of the Iberian newcomers. It 
was left to Salonica to become the queen city of the Sephardic exile. 
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The Jews who settled in Salonica benefited from a booming trade in tex- 
tiles for which the Ottoman state was their biggest customer. Beginning in 
1537, however, the wealth and privileged status enjoyed by the Jews of this city 
declined and their golden goose became a noose. The Jews could sell only to 
the state, but the latter could buy at will from other producers, which by the 
late 1530s included the English and the Italians. In 1566, the regular tax bur- 
den was exacerbated by an imperial demand for tribute in the form of 7,800 
head of sheep. As the Jewish chronicler Moses Almosnino (d. 1580) describes 
it: 


[The Ottomans] did not give us rest and imposed on us innumerable taxes 
and levies, and what was particularly heavy on us was the issue of the head 
of sheep, which was without precedent among the Jews and was intoler- 
able. The Jews of Salonica were working for the service of the king day and 
night, making cloth for his slave [troops], the janissaries. And despite that, 
we were ordered to send seventy-eight hundred head of sheep to Constan- 
tinople every year. 


In response to these demands, Almosnino took part in a delegation that 
spent over a year in the Turkish capital, lobbying for a reduced financial 
burden. 

The Jews who left Spain in 1492 and the Conversos who escaped Portugal 
after 1497 made a clear declaration of their preference to live as Jews rather 
than as Christians. For centuries, their decision has stood as a moving testa- 
ment to religious devotion and cultural pride. Yet religious freedom meant 
litle without attendant opportunities for safety and economic subsistence, 
and the exiles were quickly confronted with the bleak realities of refugee 
life. The benefit of North Africas proximity to Iberia was greatly diminished 
by political upheaval in that region, as well as by the scarcity of food, shel- 
ter, and occupations brought on by the sheer size of the refugee population. 
Those who set out for the city-states of Italy found a similar atmosphere of 
chaos and even greater formal restrictions on Jewish settlement and trade. 
Of all the potential areas of settlement, the trading centers of the Ottoman 
Empire offered the best haven for the waves of migrant Jews. However, in the 
first decades after 1492, these cities remained out of reach for most. 


Return 


The difficulties of life in exile without sufficient means of support were 
such that, almost immediately, the refugees entered into negotiation with 
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the crown for their return. Like the decision to accept exile, the decision to 
return to Spain was not taken lightly. Return meant conversion, but the mat- 
ter was much more complicated than that. Travel of this sort, across long dis- 
tances with families and goods in search of permanent settlement, required 
official permission and grants of safe conduct.” 

Those Jews who converted on the eve of the Expulsion were later joined 
by others who initially set out to leave Spain but soon changed their mind. 
Having reached the designated border crossings at Zamora, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and Badajoz, many Castilian Jews were unable to take the final step into exile 
and converted rather than crossing into Portugal. 

The nature of some of these last-minute conversions underscores the 
degree to which family, clan, and social networks often overshadowed reli- 
gious affiliation and identity in Jewish society, especially in times of crisis. 
The exiles produced by the Expulsion comprised a collection of groups rang- 
ing from small family units up to whole communities, as many Jews left 
their homes together with their extended families, their neighbors, and their 
servants and other dependents. In such cases, the patres familias and other 
leaders were responsible for finding shelter for their entire flock. The Jews 
of the Castilian town of Maqueda stayed together in both Portugal and Fez, 
and many even seem to have returned to Spain together. Born of neces- 
sity, this kind of newfound group cohesiveness not only determined how 
and where Jews traveled, but also whether or not they accepted baptism. A 
change of heart at the Portuguese border by one or two Jews who had been 
made de facto heads of their flock could lead a large group of Jews to convert 
and return home en masse. Samuel Abulafia, a former tax farmer, converted 
together with his family and returned to his native Toledo, and Francisco de 
Aguila led a group of fifty-three Conversos back from Ciudad Rodrigo to 
his native Atienza.? As was the case with Abulafia, many of those who went 
back to Spain had something to gain from returning." 

The difficult decision to abandon Judaism was made easier by the Spanish 
crown, which almost immediately began lobbying for the return of the exiles. 
The Catholic Monarchs had always maintained that conversion to Christi- 
anity was a means to avoid expulsion, and in several instances they made a 
concerted effort to convince whole aljamas of Jews to convert and stay." As 
early as November of 1492 they began to issue formal decrees that granted 
their former subjects the right to return to Spain, as long as they accepted 
baptism.? 

The crown treated the returnees much as they had when they were Jews: 
as long as they obeyed existing law, the recent converts had the right to pro- 
tection from all manner of injustice and abuse. Unfortunately, enforcing 
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such protection remained extremely problematic.” The line between Jew and 
"New Christian" in Spain had been sufficiently blurred over the two previous 
generations, so that following the Expulsion documentation of baptism did 
not always guarantee full rights of citizenship from a host of dubious offi- 
cials. Many also used suspicion of religious identity as a convenient excuse to 
take advantage of the returnees. Any Jew who could not show proper receipts 
for having paid the entry fee was liable to have his goods confiscated. The 
potential for abuse of power in this regard was greatly exacerbated by the 
law that allowed one-third of the confiscated property to go to whomever 
denounced converted Jews, a provision that only encouraged people to rob 
returning converts of their documents and then denounce them.” 

Bureaucratic malfeasance echoed a general attitude of doubt and animos- 
ity among the Spaniards with regard to the returnees. If Conversos' fidel- 
ity to their new faith had been met with skepticism before 1492, those who 
accepted exile as Jews only to return within months as newly baptized Chris- 
tians left little doubt that they had converted out of privation and not faith. 
At nearly all levels of society, these questions of sincerity overshadowed any 
theological argument about the spiritual potency of baptism. Whether or not 
those among this most recent wave of converts were, strictly speaking, Chris- 
tians, was of no interest for most peasants, townsmen, and nobles. Royal and 
ecclesiastical officials may have actively encouraged the return and conver- 
sion of the Spanish Jews, but the general populace did not always share their 
objectives, and attacks on returnees were widespread.” Ongoing negotia- 
tions for permission to return proved fruitful, but even the combination of 
baptism and royal protection were not enough to deflect the popular hatred 
and rejection that awaited the returnees in nearly all of their former cities. 
This popular disaffection toward the converts who sought reentry to Spain 
in the months and years immediately after the Expulsion was only reinforced 
by privileges granted to them by the crown. Not only were the “Jews” return- 
ing, they were also demanding return of their property and repayment of 
their loans. 

The recent converts, many of whom seemed to have little true affinity for 
their adopted faith, nonetheless demonstrated faith in the judicial system 
of the kingdom that had recently expelled them, and that continued to pur- 
sue and punish religious transgressors. Thus, social, political, and above all 
financial concerns regularly overshadowed religious ideals and the categories 
(i.e., “New” Christians) that they produced. Indeed, the desire to recuperate 
ones estate appears to have been one of the primary motivations for return.” 
Such was the case of a wealthy widow who entered exile in 1492 and later 
decided to convert and return to her native Castile. Upon her arrival, she 
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promptly set about suing several people for the return of money and prop- 
erty she felt was owed to her, including money that had been stolen from her 
at the time of the Expulsion.” 

A similar case was that of Diego Garcia, representative for a party of Jew- 
ish refugees seeking to settle in the North African port of Oran. While Gar- 
cia was ashore negotiating with the local authorities, the ships Spanish cap- 
tain took the opportunity to appropriate his goods. Garcia was unsuccessful 
in obtaining settlement privileges for his flock, and was thus faced with the 
kind of dilemma that was rapidly becoming a hallmark of the Sephardic 
Diaspora. Without the guarantee of protection from a local lord, the refugees 
remained easy prey for those who could rob, rape, enslave, or kill them with- 
out fear of retribution. After abandoning hope of settling in North Africa, 
Garcia led his group back to Spain, where they accepted Christianity. We 
cannot know how difficult this decision was for Garcia and the many Jews 
like him who went to great lengths to preserve their Jewish identity and the 
identity of those whom they had come to lead. However, it is not hard to 
imagine that the need to obtain some form of royal or seigneurial protec- 
tion played a crucial role in their final decision to convert. Once Christian, 
the legal status of the dispossessed changed immediately. In Garcias case, he 
wasted little time in seeking out the captain who had robbed him at Oran 
and sued him for return of his stolen property. As in the case of the widow 
mentioned above, the suit took time; defendants stalled or refused to appear 
in court. But Garcia remained undeterred. If he and others like him were 
going to have to abandon their religion in order to receive the rights and 
protection that would enable them to survive, they were also determined to 
ensure that they received those rights in full. 

The number of returnees from Italy and North Africa appears to have 
been small compared to those who drifted back across the border from Por- 
tugal, but the decision over whether to return no doubt weighed heavily on 
the minds of the refugees for years.” Many Spanish Jews made it as far as 
Naples, only to accept conversion during the terror unleashed by the French 
invasion. While it has been suggested that these converts remained in Italy, 
there is evidence that some made the arduous journey back to Spain.?? Those 
Jews who converted after reaching Italy and then decided to return to Spain 
often did so as a last resort, when lack of work and familial demands forced 
them to seek a livelihood in Christian society." The appearance in the east- 
ern provinces of Spain of recent converts from Italy also coincided with the 
death of King Ferrante I of Naples in 1494. Ferrante had demonstrated a very 
pragmatic, even liberal attitude with regard to the Jews, but the political situ- 
ation in Naples deteriorated rapidly after his death, and the city was soon 
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occupied by Charles VIII of France, who was far less interested in shelter- 
ing Jewish refugees. The impetus for conversion and return to the lands of 
the Crown of Aragon was thus analogous to that which brought the much 
larger number of exiles back to Castile from Portugal and North Africa. In 
all these regions, economic hardship and political instability challenged and 
often overcame religious devotion. 

The returning neophytes were well aware that the Inquisition and many 
of their once and future Christian neighbors were suspicious of their motives 
for wanting to convert and return to Spain. When asked to describe their 
conversions in cities such as Genoa and Naples, they invariably recounted 
that these were solemn affairs in which they received baptism with "great 
devotion?” Despite such rhetorical flourishes, it seems that in most cases 
the final decision of those Jewish refugees who voluntarily received baptism 
continued to be prompted by material concerns. 

Just as King Ferrante I of Naples had helped to establish a thorough 
bureaucratic apparatus to receive and process the waves of Jewish refugees 
after 1492, so too did Ferdinand II of Aragon, King of Spain, oversee a simi- 
larly detailed administration dedicated to resettling those Jews who sought 
to return to their homeland. The inevitable corruption and abuses of power 
of government officials in both Naples and Spain should not obscure the fact 
that the intent of both sovereigns was to create an orderly process for the 
resettlement of the Jews and former Jews, respectively. To return to Spain, a 
convert had to go before the vicario (royal magistrate) of the city in which he 
or she sought to settle and present the certificate of baptism. A notary then 
validated the credentials and created a new record of the convert's Christian 
identity. 

Like their Castilian counterparts, the returnees to Catalonia and Aragon 
took full advantage of the royal and local judicial system in order to recover 
former property. In 1494, the Converso Joan Angelo, formerly Jehuda Azamet 
of Zaragoza, returned to his city with his family after they had all received 
baptism in Naples. Upon his return, he immediately petitioned the king to 
grant him the rights to houses in Zaragoza that had belonged to his family 
before their departure in 1492. The king, eager to demonstrate his support for 
those former subjects who wished to embrace the Catholic faith, graciously 
acceded to his request. Another Aragonese Converso, Martin Garcia, left 
Spain for Genoa in order to bring back his parents and younger brothers, 
who had fled there during the Expulsion. His letter to the king detailed his 
successful efforts to convince his family members to accept Christianity 
before asking for a royal grant allowing them to recoup the property that 
they had been forced to abandon at the time of the Expulsion.* 
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Jews returned from North Africa as well. One such returnee, Rabbi Abra- 
ham Calama of Castile, left Spain in 1492 and made his way to North Africa 
after a short stay in Portugal. For whatever reason, however, he was unable to 
withstand life in exile, and in 1494 he decided to convert in order to return 
to his hometown of Torrelaguna, north of Madrid." The situation that had 
greeted Calama and his fellow émigrés in the Maghreb was grim. A fire that 
swept through Fez only eight months after the arrival of many of the refugees 
and destroyed much of the Jewish quarter there was the final straw for many, 
who then decided to depart for Spain. In his elegy on the Expulsion, Rabbi 
Abraham ben Solomon ha-Levi Buqarat noted that the terrible conditions 
encountered by the exiles forced many to return to Castile and convert, add- 
ing: "Ihis applies to such of them as came to the kingdom of Portugal and 
such as came to the kingdom of Fez?" His statement is noteworthy not only 
because it conflates the Christian and Muslim kingdoms as equally inhos- 
pitable to the Jews, but because in doing so it hints at popular sentiments 
about return. If the exiles were to abandon Judaism, the easiest course (at 
least from a purely logistical point of view) would not have been to return 
to Castile. Those who found themselves in North Africa could have opted 
to convert to Islam, and those who were in Portugal might just as well have 
converted and remained there, especially since the establishment of a Por- 
tuguese branch of the Inquisition was still a long way off. Their decision to 
return to Castile appears to have been motivated by a simple fact that is often 
lost amid efforts to measure the scope of the Expulsion and to memorial- 
ize its victims: the Jews who left in 1492 still considered the cities of Spain 
to be their true and natural home. If, after all they had endured, they were 
to accept the difficult choice of conversion, then they preferred to return to 
their native land, even if it meant retracing the perilous journey they had just 
completed. These Jews also had practical and emotional ties to their former 
home. While conversion in Portugal or North Africa offered the benefit of 
proximity, the cities of their birth offered them the possibility of reclaiming 
much, if not all, of their former lives. 


Conclusion 


From the great distance of our current place in history, the first years fol- 
lowing the Expulsion of 1492 can easily be collapsed into one relatively brief 
moment. To do so, however, is to lose an important sense of the period and 
how it was experienced by the exiles themselves. The harrowing experience 
of the Spanish Jews in North Africa challenges any neat division of the Jewish 
experience between Christian Europe and the Muslim "East? Furthermore, 
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the difficulty encountered by most of the Jewish refugees in reaching the 
greater security of the Ottoman Empire draws an important distinction 
between the initial years of exile and the experience of later generations of 
refugees. The years immediately after 1492 were filled with uncertainty that 
was fed by hope, fear, and rumors surrounding the possibility of the exiles' 
return to their ancestral homes. The various stages of movement out of Ibe- 
ria sowed confusion among the refugees that must have made the decade 
following 1492 seem agonizingly long. The initial sanctuary they found in 
Portugal soon turned into catastrophe with long-term consequences. Many 
who hoped to leave for North Africa found the way there to be difficult, 
and conditions that awaited them upon arrival even worse. Those who then 
abandoned hopes of finding a place for themselves in the overcrowded and 
famine-stricken cities of the Maghreb found the situation in Italy to be little 
better. 

In the end, some found the hardships of those first years too much to bear 
and accepted conversion in exchange for sustenance. Initially, the exiles of 
1492 may have shuddered at the thought of worshiping a “foreign god,’ but 
many also trembled at the prospect of trying to make their way in a world 
in which they had no connections, little possibility for making a living, and 
no lord to protect them from the myriad ordeals of medieval life. Indeed, 
those who decided to return to Spain did so because they saw life in exile 
as socially, politically, and economically untenable, not because they had a 
theological change of heart. 

Those who were able to gain a foothold in their new lands laid the first 
tentative foundations for the various communities that, in time, would 
develop into the Sephardic Diaspora. Few who left Spain in 1492 would live 
to see this transition completed. The Mediterranean world into which they 
were hurled was one of warfare, rapidly shifting political fortunes, and nearly 
constant movement. As the ships of Spain and Portugal ventured out into 
the Atlantic, those of the Ottoman Turks swept westward across the Medi- 
terranean. Already by 1500, a series of battles had begun to rage among the 
cities of Italy and the Maghreb that would engulf the entire Mediterranean 
for most of the next century. These forces drove thousands from their homes 
as refugees and captives. The fractured world they produced helped to create 
a host of new opportunities for the former Jews of Spain, even as they con- 
demned them to years of wandering. 


3 


An Age of Perpetual Migration 


The Lord will put you to rout before your enemies; 

you will march out against them by a single road, but flee from 
them by many roads; 

and you shall become a horror to all the kingdoms of the earth. 


—Deuteronomy 28:25 


One of the defining characteristics of Jewish history in the sixteenth century 
was that the great expulsions of the 1490s did not lead to a neat transfer of 
Jewish settlement from West to East. Rather, the Jewish exodus from Spain 
gave way to a long and decidedly unsettled period of nearly continuous 
migration around the Mediterranean. Of course, large-scale immigration 
had always been part of Mediterranean Jewish life, as had the close social, 
economic, and intellectual ties that came with it. Procedures had long been 
established for ransoming captives, as well as accepting new settlers with 
varying customs, languages, and ideals and finding ways to integrate them 
into new communities. The formidable bonds of Judaism made all this pos- 
sible. But the magnitude of the Expulsion of 1492 tested these time-honored 
customs in new ways. In a sense, the issues of Iberian emigration mirrored 
those raised by conversion a century earlier. That is to say, the conversion of 
an individual or a small group could be ignored, but the conversion of thou- 
sands brought a host of practical and philosophical issues into sharp relief. 
So, too, the movement of masses of Jews forced them and those with whom 
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they settled to confront matters of ethnic identity, communal association, 
and religious status as never before. The succession of formal expulsions and 
other calamities that began in 1492 drove waves of Jewish refugees across the 
Mediterranean in a ragged arc from West to East. 


The Travels of a Converso Weaver 


An inquisitorial document that came to light in the late nineteenth century 
records the geographic and religious peregrinations of a certain Luis de la 
Isla of Illescas, Spain, whose life's story reads like a microcosm of the gen- 
eration of the Expulsion.' Luis was only eight years old in 1492, but he had 
already begun his itinerant career, moving from the small town of Buitrago, 
near Soria, south to Illescas and eventually to Toledo, from whence his fam- 
ily entered exile. He left Spain for Algiers, but the political and economic 
situation of the Jewish refugees there was highly unstable, and after two 
months he continued on to Venice, where he lived for over three years. At 
this point, Luis was at an age at which he would have to begin to think about 
an apprenticeship and his future livelihood. Although the social and eco- 
nomic situation encountered by the Jews in Venice was a great improvement 
over that which prevailed in much of North Africa, work was hard to come 
by and often depended upon family connections. The paucity of opportuni- 
ties available to poor Jews throughout Italy appears to have been the moti- 
vating force behind Luiss decision to leave both Venice and, ultimately, Juda- 
ism. The Spanish monarchs had made several attempts to entice their former 
Jews to accept baptism and repatriation to their native cities, and the option 
of return was, no doubt, a subject of much debate among those Jews who 
were clinging precariously to life in Italy and North Africa. In the account he 
later gave to the Inquisition, Luis reports that from Venice he journeyed to 
Genoa, and once there converted to Christianity and returned to Spain. He 
made his way back to Toledo, where the neophyte lived at the home of the 
archdeacon for several months before setting out for the Andalusian city of 
Ubeda to learn the trade of silk-weaving. 

Having learned a trade, young Luis embarked on a career as an itinerant 
artisan, moving from town to town throughout Spain, working for more- 
established weavers and usually living with them in their homes. He stayed 
in each locale for periods of a few months to a few years and then moved on, 
crisscrossing the country for more than a decade. Finally, in 1506, a severe 
outbreak of the plague prompted Luis to leave Spain once again for Italy. 

Luiss journey from Spain to Italy would also bring him into contact with 
former Conversos who had returned to Judaism there, and it is tempting to 
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see in his journey a desire to seek a similar reconnection with the religion of 
his forebears. These themes of religious return and cultural fealty, which were 
forcefully and eloquently attributed to the Conversos by Jewish chroniclers 
of the period, have remained an important part of the historiography on the 
Conversos as a driving force behind their migration out of Iberia.? However, a 
closer look at Luiss testimony reveals no indication that his decision to return 
to Italy was motivated by a longing to reconnect with Judaism, family, or com- 
munity. His initial itinerary took him to Rome, Bologna, and Ferrara, but he 
appears to have made no efforts to involve himself in the affairs of Italy's Sep- 
hardic congregations. The inquisitorial record of his travels notes: 


While in Ferrara he began to think of where he could go to make money, 
and he remembered having spoken with a Jew from Murcia who was a cit- 
izen of Ferrara whose name is not known. And he asked him if anyone in 
Ferrara practiced silk-weaving. And this Jew told a servant of his to bring 
him to the house of another Jew named Cabahon, originally from Guada- 
lajara, and a maker of headdresses. And the accused went to his house, and 
asked him where they wove silk to make headdresses. The Jew asked him 
where he was from, and the accused said that he was a Castilian originally 
from Illescas, and that he was formerly a Jew but that he was now a Chris- 
tian. The said Jew then invited the accused to come and eat one day at 
his home, and the accused went to eat with him one Saturday. They dined 
on meat stew prepared on Friday for Saturday, cooked with fish empana- 
das. And that day, Saturday, before eating, at the time when Jews pray, the 
accused went to the synagogue with the aforementioned Jew, arriving in 
the middle of the prayer service. And the Jew sat in his usual place among 
the other Jews, and the accused sat on a low bench among other Jewish 
youths because there was no other place to sit. And the accused and the 
Jew remained in the synagogue until all of the other Jews had completed 
their prayers and left the synagogue. 

And after having eaten with the aforementioned Jew, the accused 
went out into the city and did not return to the house of the Jew until the 
following day, Sunday. At that time he went to his house and asked him if 
he had spoken with the aforementioned Murcian Jew, the silk spinner, in 
order that the accused might find work. And the Jew told the accused that 
he had spoken with the Murcian Jew, but that he told him that he could 
not spin silk, since it cost more to spin than to weave.’ 


Unable to find work, Luis continued on to Venice, where he boarded a 
ship bound for Naples and there met two Portuguese merchants. The three 
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confided in each other that they all had formerly been Jews. The merchants 
offered Luis the chance to join them and to work for his passage, which 
he did. The ship was wrecked at sea, but the three of them made it to the 
Albanian port of Valona (modern Vloré), then under Ottoman rule, at the 
beginning of Lent. The city had become a center for former Conversos from 
Valencia, with some seventy Jewish families of Valencian origin settling 
there between 1391 and 1492.’ Once in Valona, the three lived openly as Jews, 
observing the Sabbath and the festival of Passover. However, interestingly 
enough, Luis may not have joined with the others in the synagogue to pray. 
The text of Luis's confession continues: 


The aforementioned merchants lived as Jews, observing all of the Jewish 
ceremonies and eating meat during Lent, and the accused kept the Sab- 
bath with them and ate the food they ate, cooked on Friday for Saturday. 
And during that Lent the three celebrated the festival of unleavened bread. 
And sometimes the accused went to the synagogue with his masters on the 
Sabbath, and when they arrived at the gate of the synagogue, the accused 
took leave of his masters and remained outside. He would walk around 
the corrals outside of the synagogue and by the marsh with other young 
servants like himself. 


In his testimony to the Inquisition, it is quite possible that Luis sought to 
downplay his participation in Jewish prayer services. But it is also possible 
that his account offers us a glimpse at the of social divisions among sixteenth- 
century Jews and the way they played out in religious life. Luis admits that 
his religious reversion led him to become a Jew in everything except prayer, 
a breach in observance that he evidently shared with other young servants. 
Considering the relatively modest size of early modern synagogues, and 
the degree to which young men like Luis existed on the margins of Jewish 
society, it is not hard to imagine servants and (especially former Conversos) 
accompanying their masters to the synagogue, but not praying with them. 
From Valona, Luis proceeded to Salonica and continued to live openly as 
a Jew. There he encountered a Jewish embroiderer named Castellar whom he 
had known when they both lived in Valencia as Christians. The two became 
reacquainted, and Castellar introduced him to other Jews of Spanish origin. 
Most of the Jews he met in Salonica were from Valencia or central Castile 
(Toledo, Guadalajara, etc.) and worked as weavers of one sort or another. 
Eventually, Luis found work in the employ of a merchant who brought him 
to the city of Adrianople, and then to Istanbul, where he ran into more for- 
mer Conversos whom he had known in Spain. Luis appears to have utilized 
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this network of former Conversos as he traveled around Asia Minor and on 
to Egypt. Once in Alexandria, he parted company with his most recent band 
of Jewish associates, who were continuing on to Cairo. 

Throughout his travels, the motivation behind Luiss religious iden- 
tity appears to have been primarily social and economic. The Jews among 
whom he lived were those with whom he shared a past and who were able 
to guarantee him a livelihood. It is thus not surprising that Luis's deci- 
sion to remain in Alexandria coincided with his reversion to Christianity. 
Whether or not his Jewish connections ran out or were merely superseded 
by better offers from Christian merchants is unclear. At some point, he 
went to live at the Alexandrian funduq (caravanserai) that was the home 
of the local colony of Catalan merchants, where he presented himself as a 
Christian. 

Not long after reverting to Christianity, Luis encountered another group 
of former Conversos who attempted to entice him back to Judaism with a 
promise of work. Though Luis claims that he rejected their entreaties, he 
nonetheless admitted that he continued to attend synagogue services with 
some of these Jews, where he was openly threatened with violence if he did 
not return to the fold. It is hard to gauge the degree to which such threats 
represent an embellishment on the part of Luis or his inquisitor. In any 
event, it is not hard to imagine that he would continue to associate closely 
with members of each group, socializing and perhaps arguing with Jews at 
their synagogues while remaining Christian. The next passage may offer a 
clue as to the reason for Luiss adherence to Christianity. The text states that, 
while still in Alexandria, he entered the service of two Christian women, one 
Basque and one Neapolitan, whom he describes as being in love with him.* 

We do not know how this love triangle was resolved, but his religious 
flirtations were coming to an end. Around this time, Luis contracted an ill- 
ness and lost his sight. He claims that the local Jews mocked him, saying 
that his blindness was divine punishment for having renounced his Judaism. 
Whether out of guilt for his religious infidelity or as a cure for his blindness, 
Luis began a long process of confession and atonement. He confessed to two 
local friars, who gave him absolution before he left the city. From Alexan- 
dria Luis proceeded to Naples, where he once again offered his confession 
regarding his various transgressions and was absolved. From Naples he then 
returned to Valencia and from there back to Toledo. Back in Spain, Luis 
attended a sermon on sin and repentance and was moved to make a new 
confession of his various transgressions at Toledos monastery of San Juan de 
los Reyes. There, a monk urged Luis to confess to the Inquisition, and after a 
brief hesitation, he allowed himself to be convinced.’ 
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Luiss rootless travels around the Mediterranean, and between vari- 
ous religious groups, have been called a "somewhat pathetic, yet salient 
example of aimless wandering highlighting the hardship and confusion of 
unplanned emigration”? Seen from a different angle, what is most striking 
about Luiss story is not his aimlessness, but rather the anomalous structure 
of the world in which he moved. He was a young man in search of work 
whose real-life adventures in some ways mirror the exploits of picaresque 
heroes of sixteenth-century Spanish literature. What is truly fascinating 
about Luiss wanderings is the ease with which he passed from city to city, 
country to country, and in and out of households, social circles, and reli- 
gious communities. 

The case of Juan de Toledo, a Converso artisan from Zaragoza, echoes 
that of Luis de la Isla. In his inquisitorial trial in 1515 he recounted that, after 
having arrived in the Ottoman Empire, he was unable to support himself 
and decided to return to Spain. Juan converted to Christianity in Sicily and 
returned to Iberia by way of Mallorca and Barcelona. Once in Spain his per- 
egrinations continued as he searched for permanent work and community? 

The salient division in such cases is not between lives that were tragic 
and those that were stable and secure. Sadly, warfare, poverty, hunger, and 
disease were so endemic throughout the Mediterranean basin during this 
period that the hardships encountered by the Jewish exiles were only unique 
in number and frequency, not in kind. Rather, what is significant here is the 
ease with which men like Luis and Juan were able to roam between Spain 
and the rest of Mediterranean and the degree to which their social universe 
remained relatively contained and familiar throughout. The ability of these 
young men to make their way across this considerable expanse of territory 
and within so many divergent settings without the benefit of wealth, political 
connections, or even familial support provides a striking image of the Sep- 
hardic Diaspora. 

We have seen that the formation of a Diaspora of Iberian Jews was already 
underway in the fifteenth century. Indeed, the migrations of Jews around the 
Mediterranean following 1492 were not new phenomena. It was the scope 
of movement more than anything else that defined the Jewish experience 
in the sixteenth century. The size of the Jewish refugee population was such 
that the Expulsion of 1492 sent ripple effects throughout the Mediterranean 
world, setting off an age of nearly perpetual migration and resettlement. The 
Expulsion greatly magnified the problems of Jewish resettlement, challeng- 
ing the traditions of hospitality and mutual aid that had developed among 
Mediterranean Jews over the course of the Middle Ages. In his account of 
the Expulsion, Gedaliah ibn Yahya wrote that the leaders of the relatively 
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small community of Portuguese Jews feared that they would be swamped by 
the mass of refugees from Spain, most of whom arrived without means of 
support: 


The majority of these exiles were poor, and Portugal could not readily con- 
tain all these Jews. The heads of the Jewish communities in the kingdom 
of Portugal took counsel to decide how to deal with the large number of 
Spanish exiles. They decided to strenuously attempt to prevent the exiles 
from entering Portugal so as not to make themselves loathsome in the eyes 
of the king, the courtiers, or the inhabitants. 


Ibn Yahya then explains how his great-grandfather, one of the leading Jewish 
courtiers in Portugal, attempted to step in and help: 


My great grandfather of blessed memory, the notable Don Joseph ibn 
Yahya, objected to the great wrong in God's eyes, saying it was an act of 
scorn and provocation to close the gates of salvation to their brethren. He 
suggested that at the very least they donate half their property to feed these 
souls and rent boats to transport them from Portugal to Fez and other 
kingdoms. The [Portuguese] Jews refused to listen to the abovementioned 
notable. As a result the exiles were forced to negotiate with the king of Por- 
tugal for entry; making an agreement as well that if required to leave, they 
would pay a levy of two ducats per person. Some time later, due to an out- 
break of pestilence in the city, the exiles wished to depart, and approached 
the king with a request for boats.” 


Whether or not we accept Ibn Yahyas assertion that his family represented 
the lone dissenting voice in the face of such native opposition to the Spanish 
exiles, his description of the sorts of problems facing Jewish migrants rings 
true and is echoed by similar reactions to the refugees in Italy. The influx of 
such a large number of generally impoverished refugees threatened to over- 
whelm local Jewish communities. The financial and logistical demands of the 
exiles were massive and forced the Jews of Portugal, Italy, and North Africa 
to face a host of difficult decisions. 

Indeed, the basic hallmarks of the situation in Portugal as described by 
Ibn Yahya were repeated time and again as the refugees made their way 
throughout the Mediterranean. These include the need to support the major- 
ity of newcomers almost immediately; the need to help pay for their jour- 
ney on to the next locale, wherever that might be; and, perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the need to manage the tension between the imagined community of 
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Jews based on shared religious bonds and the very real social and political 
associations of various groups of Jews. It was the latter that often took prece- 
dence in times of crisis. 

The causes for the continual migration of the groups of Jews around the 
Mediterranean were essentially twofold. The first and most obvious factor 
was their inability to find safe harbor that could afford them both security 
and prosperity. Even when local Jewries did offer food and shelter to the dis- 
possessed, the latter still retained their identity as a separate collective that 
would have to negotiate with the local rulers in order to obtain rights of set- 
tlement or safe passage." As groups of refugees set out from one locale, they 
were often unsure as to where they would find a measure of safety. When the 
Jews of the Sicilian city of Trapani prepared to leave in 1492, they drew up a 
contract with a Neapolitan captain that made explicit the latter's responsibil- 
ity to continue to transport the group until they could find a place to settle.” 

The Jews’ difficulties in finding adequate places for resettlement were fur- 
ther exacerbated by another grand theme of the period—kidnapping and 
enslavement. Piracy was a fact of life along all of the principal trade routes of 
the early modern Mediterranean, and it overlapped with a steady increase in 
siege warfare and coastal raids from southern Spain to Rhodes.” Both led to 
the capture of men and women who were either held for ransom or sold into 
slavery. 

In addition to forcibly moving captives from one region to another, Medi- 
terranean slavery also forced many to pass between religious communities. 
Muslim corsairs, many of whom operated in the service of the Ottoman 
sultans, captured tens of thousands of Christians, who became converts to 
Islam. These victims were commonly referred to as renegados (renegades) by 
other Christians. While some integrated into Muslim society, many remained 
a people apart, much like the Conversos of Spain and Portugal. When the 
Jesuit missionary Joáo Nunes Barreto engaged in theological debates with 
the leading Jewish scholars of Tetuan, the language barrier between the 
disputants was overcome through the use of a Christian renegado who had 
embraced Islam." In Algiers, the Ottomans used renegades from all over the 
Mediterranean as part of the city's civic administration." 

The plague of enslavement did not bypass the Jews. Contemporary Jew- 
ish and Christian chronicles alike note that the Ottoman conquest of Rhodes 
in 1522 resulted in the release of Jewish captives who had been forced to con- 
vert to Christianity, and who were then allowed to return Judaism." The Jews 
captured by the Spanish at Bugia and Tripoli in 1510 were sold as slaves in 
Sicily.'* In such instances, most able-bodied men, Jewish or other, were sent 
to row in Mediterranean galleys. Women who were not ransomed back to 
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Jewish communities could become household servants, and Jewish children 
were often baptized and raised as Christians. In one heartrending case, a 
Jewish child who was captured and baptized in Sicily kept alive the memory 
of his family and former religion until adulthood. Once grown, he set out 
to find his family and return to his ancestral faith, only to be rejected by his 
father, who was unwilling to revisit the pain of his family’s ordeal.” Records 
of such incidents that were preserved by chance in the rabbinic documenta- 
tion of the day offer brief glimpses of what must have been a relatively wide- 
spread phenomenon. 


North Africa and the Iberian Colonial Frontier 


The coastal cities of North Africa proved to be particularly fertile ground 
for slave taking. Writing on the fate of the Jews of Tlem¢en after the city's 
capture by the Spaniards, one Jewish exile observed: "about 1,500 Jews were 
killed or taken prisoner. Some Jews went to Fez to ask the local community 
to ransom the captives, but they could not redeem all of them because of 
their great number and because the prices being demanded were higher than 
they were worth.” The story of the intense battles for political, economic, 
and ideological dominance in the Italian Peninsula during the sixteenth cen- 
tury is well known in the West. By contrast, the contemporary struggle for 
control of the Maghreb—a decades-long drama that involved a cast every bit 
as colorful and diverse as that in the Italian context—has received much less 
attention by modern scholarship. 

The Jews who settled in North Africa often found themselves caught in 
the internecine warfare among Muslims, as well as the shifting alliances 
formed to repel the Spanish and Portuguese, who were bent on establishing 
a foothold in the region.” The Jewish chronicler Samuel ibn Danan describes 
how the Jews of Fez became embroiled in the heady mix of battles, intrigues, 
and double-crosses among Arab, Turkish, and Christian forces during the 
war of 1553-54. When the battle for Fez spilled over into the Jewish quarter 
there, a Jewish notable from Algiers intervened on behalf of the beleaguered 
community and obtained a safe-conduct for them from the city’s new Turk- 
ish sultan, Muolay Muhammed Saleh. As control of the city shifted back 
and forth between Turkish and Arab forces, the Jews were forced to make 
continual payments of tribute to a succession of rulers in order to remain 
protected. The fact that the various Muslim rulers chose to accept this trib- 
ute rather than despoil the Jews and drive them out is some indication of 
the preferred method of dealing with a minority that promised long-term 
benefits.” 
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Native Jews and recent arrivals alike were caught in the endless battles 
between a shifting cast of Christian and Muslim forces and suffered greatly. 
In 1549, for instance, when civil strife once again gripped the city of Fez and 
threatened all its inhabitants with starvation, hundreds of Jews fled to the 
nearby town of Meknes.? Travel in North Africa was always a precarious 
venture, and Jews only attempted large-scale migrations as a last resort. In 
one instance, Jews fleeing Portuguese territory were attacked by bands of 
armed Bedouin who stripped them of what meager possessions they still 
had.™ It was not until the mid-sixteenth century that the situation in the 
Maghreb began to stabilize. Under the Saadian Dynasty (c. 1549-1650) Jews 
were protected as an integral part of the Saharan Gold Trade. The second 
Saadian leader, Abdalla, moved the Moroccan capital to Marrakech and built 
a new Jewish quarter there.” 

The encroachment of Spanish, Portuguese, and even Ottoman forces into 
the Maghreb contributed to the atmosphere of political instability. Dur- 
ing the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries the Spanish and Portuguese 
both sought to expand their military presence beyond Iberia as a means of 
protecting their trade routes and acquiring new territories. The Portuguese 
captured the Mediterranean port of Ceuta in 1415 and established a series 
of forts along Moroccos Atlantic coast in the 1470s and 1480s.”° Portuguese 
interest in West Africa was due to its connection to the trans-Saharan gold 
trade and its position as an important way station along a new route to India 
and the Far East. By 1471, they had succeeded in establishing themselves on 
the coast of modern-day Ghana, a short journey from the rich gold mines of 
the interior." Not to be outdone, the Spanish engaged in their own wars of 
conquest in the region throughout much of the century. Though King Ferdi- 
nand succeeded in obtaining papal recognition of his attacks on Maghrebi 
cities as a “crusade,” Spain's activity in North Africa remained bound up with 
its efforts to counter French influence in Italy.” This also brought the Cath- 
olic Monarchs and their successors into greater proximity (and eventually 
open conflict) with the Ottomans, who had begun their own rapid expansion 
into the Mediterranean from the east. 

The Spanish crowns efforts to expel the Jews were contradicted by the 
simultaneous conquest of Muslim lands that contained Jewish communities. 
The Spanish response to reencountering Jews in their new territories was 
to sell them into captivity, as was the case at Oran and Tripoli in 1509-10. 
The fate of these Jews was not quickly forgotten by others in the region, and 
when the army of Charles V was stopped at Algiers in 1541, the Jews there 
composed liturgical poems praising their delivery from destruction and 
henceforth commemorated the anniversary of the battle with days of fasting 
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and celebration.” Portuguese reaction to this problem was more ambiva- 
lent. Dom Manuel accepted the presence of Jews in the North African towns 
under his control, establishing Jewish quarters there in 1512 and 1514.? On 
the other hand, Count Vasco Coutinho de Borba, the Portuguese governor of 
the Moroccan city of Arzila, forbade Jewish and Converso refugees to settle 
in the nearby Muslim stronghold of Qsar al-Kabir.” 

The Europeans’ position in North Africa remained precarious for decades, 
which greatly contributed to their attitudes toward their acquisition of new 
Jewish subjects. A combination of economic need and general political dis- 
order allowed for Jews to reside in these Iberian strongholds. Even Dom Joao 
III (r. 1521-57), whose prohibition of crypto-Jewish activity was decidedly 
more aggressive than that of his predecessor, had great difficulty in polic- 
ing the former Conversos in his North African territories. The Portuguese 
representative in Fez complained of merchants who acted as Jews in Fez and 
Christians in Portugal, but to little avail.” 

In many ways, North Africa represented something of an expansion of 
the Christian reconquista and a continuation of its distinctive mix of aggres- 
sion and accommodation between different religious cultures. Recently 
exiled Jews, immediately recognizing the situation for what it was, promptly 
reprised their traditional role as economic and political intermediaries 
between feuding parties. Conversos living in Portuguese garrisons such as 
Safi and Azemmour were able to access the trade routes of Muslim North 
Africa through their connections with Jewish merchants. The latter provided 
Conversos with liquid capital and helped to bring Portuguese and Asian 
commodities from Lisbon into North Africa markets, even as Muslim forces 
fought to repel the Portuguese from the region.” 

The linguistic, cultural, and social bonds that the former Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Jews shared with Iberian Christians ("Old" and “New”) made them 
indispensable to royal plans of political expansion in Africa and Asia. Jew- 
ish status was dependent on these dreams of conquest, and patterns of Jew- 
ish migration followed the course of imperial needs. The long reign of Joao 
IIL known as “the Pious,’ represented a decided shift away from the more 
patient and lenient policies of Manuel I with regard to the Conversos and 
their relationship to professing Jews in Portugal's overseas territories. Yet, 
throughout the sixteenth century, there was always a frontier, always an edge 
of empire in which the need for the economic and diplomatic skills provided 
by Jews allowed them to operate, regardless of the hardening policies of the 
royal administration. 

Jews of Iberian heritage remained a fixture in Portuguese North Africa 
until the mid-sixteenth century, when royal interest in preserving its 
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colonial possessions there began to flag and inquisitorial activity in the 
region increased. As early as 1529, the great Portuguese fortresses in Morocco 
were becoming hugely expensive to maintain, and the crown began to con- 
sider scaling back the number of soldiers garrisoned there. By 1550, the Por- 
tuguese presence in Morocco was restricted to one Atlantic port, Mazagan, 
and two cities on the Mediterranean cost, Ceuta and Tangier. The principal 
centers of Portuguese Converso-Jewish trade then relocated to Istanbul, Ant- 
werp, and northern Italy, first in Venice and then in Ferrara. 

Small settlements of New Christians and Jews still thrived for decades in 
and around Portugal’s more distant colonies in western India.** A group of 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews settled on the island of Hormuz in the Per- 
sian Gulf and helped to develop the local community of prosperous mer- 
chants and bankers there. The community functioned as a commercial link 
between Ottoman and Levantine Jews in the West and those living along the 
Malabar Coast of India to the East.* Portuguese governors in Asia tried to 
limit the activity of Jews in the territories under their command, but Jews 
remained an integral part of these colonies until the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century. The presence of Jews in Portuguese territories and their close 
relationship with Conversos therein was officially undesirable, but effectively 
unavoidable. Even Afonso de Albuquerque, a noted and virulent enemy of 
the Jews, employed them as diplomats in his establishment of a Portuguese 
presence in India? 

It was not until the close of the century that the policies of religious con- 
formity and exclusion overtook the Jews operating on the fringes of the Por- 
tuguese world. As the anti-Jewish policies of Lisbon and Madrid became 
implemented even in the farthest reaches of their empires, professing and 
crypto-Jews alike began to sever their ties with Iberia and relocate to the new 
Jewish centers of northern Europe. The Jews themselves held fast to their 
Iberian identities, continuing to think of themselves as members of a society 
that was religiously Jewish, but culturally Portuguese." They remained com- 
mitted to their lives within the expanding Portuguese empire until, in the 
words of one historian, “they ran out of possibilities? 

The union of Portugal and Spain that took place in 1580 reintroduced 
thousands of "Jews" to Spain in the form of Portuguese Conversos who had 
been more successful in preserving their Jewish practices than their Spanish 
counterparts. These crypto-Jews soon took up residence in all of the major 
cities of the New World. The Conversos responded to the revival in inquisi- 
torial activity in much the same way that they had throughout the sixteenth 
century— they sought refuge in expansive frontier zones in which their skills 
and mercantile connections outweighed any concerns over their religious 
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orientation. With the decline in opportunities in the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies in North Africa and Asia, a new wave of Converso merchants and 
administrators established themselves in the Americas. The colonial terri- 
tories were vast and inquisitorial presence was slight, with only two tribu- 
nals operating, in Mexico (after 1571) and Cartagena (after 1610). Even these 
appear to have been more interested in investigating charges of witchcraft 
and sorcery than in rooting out Judaizing. But this situation was not to last. 
In time, the fears that the Conversos were conspiring with Spain’s enemies 
reached the New World, and in the 1630s and 1640s, the Holy Office there 
became increasingly interested in Converso activity. They confiscated large 
amounts of goods and property and held a massive auto da fé against sus- 
pected Judaizers in Lima in 1639.? The vicissitudes that characterized Jewish 
life in the Mediterranean throughout much of the 1500s would be repeated 
in many of the Jewish and Converso settlements in the Americas during the 
following century. As in the Mediterranean context, the degree to which 
colonial settlers could openly profess their adherence to Judaism, should 
they be so inclined, depended on the ever-shifting political landscape of the 
Americas.^? 


From West and East, and Back 


The unsettled situation in North Africa and Italy coincided with, and helped 
to engender, the establishment of Sephardic settlements in the eastern Medi- 
terranean. By the second quarter of the sixteenth century, the Iberian refu- 
gees had begun to reach the cities of the Ottoman Empire in large numbers, 
and the situation they encountered there must have appeared remarkably 
stable in comparison to the prevailing conditions in most other Mediterra- 
nean regions. Iberian Jews joined others from Sicily and Naples who were 
increasingly driven eastward over the course of the century.” 

By 1517, the Pax Ottomanica had spread, although at times only lightly, 
across the whole of the eastern Mediterranean from the Adriatic coast to 
Egypt. During the reign of Suleiman the Great (1520-66), the Ottomans 
broadened and consolidated their territorial holdings in Europe, North 
Africa, and the Middle East. It was here, in the rapidly expanding empire 
of the Turks, that Jews found greater prosperity and stability than anywhere 
else in either the Christian or Muslim world. 

Both the popular collective memory of the Diaspora of the Jews from 
medieval Spain and its treatment in modern scholarship emphasize the dif- 
ferent reception of the Jews in the Christian West and the Muslim East. The 
standard practice has been to chronicle the travails of the Jewish refugees 
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in Christian lands, particularly Portugal and Italy, and to juxtapose this 
experience to the establishment of large and prosperous communities in the 
Ottoman Empire.” The example of the eras most famous Converso émigrés, 
Dofia Gracia Nasi and her nephew, Joseph Mendes, has long helped to sup- 
port this narrative. These two were among the wealthiest and most influential 
Jews of the early modern period, and their biographies have proved irresist- 
ible to modern scholars.? Born into Converso merchant families in Portugal, 
they fled before the specter of the oncoming Inquisition in the 1530s, with 
Gracia leading the way first to Antwerp and then on to Ferrara, Venice, and 
eventually Istanbul. Along the way they reverted openly to Judaism, becom- 
ing champions of Jewish scholarship, founding synagogues, and aiding in the 
resettlement of other crypto-Jews to Ottoman lands. Both became courtiers 
and emerged as central figures in Jewish society in Istanbul. Gracia famously 
engineered a boycott of the Italian port of Ancona in response to the attack 
on Conversos there, and Joseph was granted the titles Duke of Naxos and 
Lord of Tiberias. 

The fascinating personal narratives of Dofia Gracia and Joseph Mendes 
have strengthened the image of the formation of the Sephardic Diaspora as 
a neat and unidirectional resettlement. However, it is more accurate to speak 
of a series of migrations back and forth across the Mediterranean and into 
northern Europe rather than a steady movement of Spanish Jewry from West 
to East. Jews bonded together into makeshift communities in 1492 as they 
sought rights for resettlement, but their continued migration in subsequent 
decades militated against prolonged associations of this kind. Simply put, the 
rootless nature of Jewish life during most of the sixteenth century favored 
the movement of individuals and small groups over that of whole communi- 
ties. Mediterranean society was, at its heart, a sea of small, interlocking, and 
tightly organized groups defined by kinship, gender, and even urban neigh- 
borhoods.* In the case of the Jewish refugees, some wandered from place to 
place seeking a living wage, while others settled down only to be uprooted by 
secondary expulsions, before moving on to Ottoman lands.” 

Moreover, the exiles of 1492 and their descendants maintained important 
ties to the cities of Christian Europe throughout the sixteenth century and 
beyond. Even those Jews who established themselves in the Muslim lands 
of North Africa and the Ottoman Empire preserved economic and politi- 
cal ties with Iberia and Italy. The economic vitality of Ottoman society also 
prompted continued migration within the empire for the children and 
grandchildren of the original refugees. However, those Jews who found safe 
haven in Ottoman lands were not completely immune to the consequences of 
political upheaval. The conquest of Egypt in 1516-17 caused Jews, including 
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some recent arrivals from Spain, to be (in their view) “exiled” to Istanbul.*® 


Jews were also impelled to new areas of settlement by a variety of other fac- 
tors, from the vicissitudes of early modern trade to the effects of burdensome 
taxes and political instability." New economic opportunities drew Jews to 
centers such as Istanbul, Salonica, and Izmir as well as smaller cities such as 
Ragusa, Candia, and Safed. This last city, home of a burgeoning silk industry 
for much of the century, also evolved into the preeminent center for kab- 
balistic learning in the Jewish world. Thus, in addition to the constant draw 
of employment and wealth, some cities attracted Jews due to their religious 
and cultural stature. Jerusalem remained a center for pilgrimage and rivaled 
Safed as a destination for Jewish scholars and students. The size, diversity, 
and wealth of the Jewish communities of Salonica and Istanbul helped them 
foster a number of yeshivot (academies of advanced study) and scholarly 
circles. 

The itinerant life of Mediterranean Jewry during the sixteenth century 
also brought many back into Christian Europe. By the second quarter of the 
century, the procession of Jewish merchants and settlers heading westward 
paralleled that of Jews seeking shelter in Ottoman lands.“ Ottoman poli- 
cies toward the Jews did not change drastically after 1530, but the economic 
opportunities to be found in the empire did. As a result, many second-gener- 
ation Jewish exiles from Spain made their way to Venice in search of greener 
commercial pastures, just as many Portuguese Conversos settled throughout 
Italy, France, and the Netherlands.” 

In 1590, long after Salonica had emerged as one of the most important 
commercial and intellectual centers in the Jewish world, the rabbinic scholar 
Yosef Pardo left that city in search of work in Christian Europe. He resided 
in Venice for a time before settling in Amsterdam.? By the mid-sixteenth 
century, Converso settlement had already begun to expand into new areas 
of Christian Europe, particularly the Low Countries and France.” At the 
same time, Converso merchants had begun to take advantage of Frances 
welcoming policy toward foreign merchants to obtain official lettres pat- 
entes that stated: "Since the merchants and other Portuguese, called the New 
Christians, have by special people they sent here, informed [us] that hav- 
ing become familiar, after conducting their affairs in our kingdom for some 
time, with the great and good justice exercised within it...” This charter 
was renewed in 1574 by Henry III with the added provision: “The Spanish 
and Portuguese here [in Bordeaux] may live in freedom and security, with- 
out any enquiry being made into their lives or otherwise? While profess- 
ing Jews were not allowed in France, this subterfuge, in which the French 
monarchs so readily engaged, shows them to be well aware of the religious 
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tendencies of the merchants they called “New Christians? The lettres patentes 
that they received from the crown allowed the Conversos to settle anywhere 
in France, but the vast majority chose to remain in the southwestern part of 
the kingdom.” 

Many Portuguese Conversos of the second and third generation thus 
chose to resettle in Christian Europe rather than in Muslim lands, and to 
accept lives as crypto-Jews instead of returning openly to their ancestral 
faith. Unlike the famous members of the Nasi and Mendes clans, most six- 
teenth-century Conversos were not rich courtiers and only a portion reverted 
openly and completely to Judaism. Many did seek to escape the attention of 
the Inquisition by leaving Portugal, but they also made sure to sustain their 
lucrative commercial contacts with Lisbon. Indeed, the potential impact of 
the boycott of Ancona by Jewish merchants was due to the fact that southern 
Italy formed part of an important trading network of Converso merchants 
and bankers throughout much of the sixteenth century. This network, which 
connected Jewish merchants in Ottoman lands to Jewish and Converso mer- 
chants in northern Italy, Flanders, and Lisbon, was actually more emblematic 
of the ambivalent relationship of the Converso Diaspora to Portugal than the 
more defiant posture of its most renowned representatives.” 

The shifting political fortunes of the various Italian polities meant that 
the decrees restricting Jewish immigration and settlement were often short- 
lived. Genoa expelled their Jews several times over the course of the first half 
of the sixteenth century? The same was true in Naples, where Jews moved 
out in waves after moments of extreme hardship and persecution in the 
14908, 1511, 1514, and 1534, before finally being expelled from the region in 
1541." Throughout this period, Jews continued to accept baptism as a means 
out of their predicament." Policies regarding Jewish settlement in Italy con- 
tinued to fluctuate throughout the middle decades of the century under the 
opposing influences of increased economic competition between Italian cit- 
ies and the increased religious assault of the Counter-Reformation papacy. 
The abandonment of longstanding papal protection of the Jews and of liberal 
attitudes toward Jewish and Converso merchants in Italy was a product of a 
broader attack on reform movements in general. 

Pope Paul III (r. 1534-49) actively protected the Jews in the Papal States. 
He sheltered those expelled from Naples and guaranteed their safe passage 
to both Muslim and Christian lands.” The extent of the pope's willingness 
to shelter Jews of Iberian origin is reflected by a truly extraordinary piece of 
legislation issued in 1547. The bull, which allowed Portuguese Conversos who 
had reverted back to Judaism to settle in Ancona in order to stimulate trade 
with the Balkans, echoed a similar grant made by Duke Ercole II of Ferrara 
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in 1538. Thus, at the same time that the exiles of 1492 and their descendants 
were beginning to make their way to the Ottoman Empire in large numbers, 
settlement in Christian Italy remained a viable option. Papal participation 
in this process is striking. It was one thing for secular rulers like Ercole II 
or Manuel I of Portugal to openly allow such heretical acts in the name of 
economic and political objectives, but it was quite another coming from the 
pope. 

Paul III's benevolent approach to the Jews was later reversed under the 
papacies of Pius IV (r. 1559-65) and Pius V (r. 1566-72). The first, in the reac- 
tionary spirit of the Counter-Reformation, sought to revive and implement 
a host of anti-Jewish measures, beginning with the burning of the Talmud in 
Rome, Bologna, Florence, Venice, Crete, and Corfu in 1553. Two years later 
he issued the bull Cum nimis absurdum, in which he called for the ghettoiza- 
tion of the Jews living in the Papal States, and in an even more direct reversal 
of the policies of his predecessor, ordered the execution and burning of a 
group of Converso merchants in Ancona for having reverted to Judaism.” 
This aggressive attack on Jewish status and mobility was continued by Pius 
V, who expelled the Jews from the Papal States in 1569. The enforcement of 
these new anti-Jewish measures, while at first erratic, eventually solidified 
into a new status quo that greatly restricted Jewish settlement and social 
mobility throughout the Italian Peninsula. For several decades, however, 
the degree to which these policies would become permanent was not clear, 
least of all to the Jews themselves. The litany of anti-Jewish laws and expul- 
sion decrees did not completely dissuade the Jews from settlement in Italy. 
Even after 1569, small Jewish settlements were allowed to stay on in Rome 
and Ancona. Jewish merchants, bankers, and artisans waited and watched. 
Would the policies of the next pope echo the more liberal ones of Paul III or 
be like those of his successors? Where might a duke appear who was willing 
to grant extensive settlement privileges to the Jews and ignore the religious 
past of former Conversos in order to stimulate trade? 


Crusaders, Pragmatists, and Resourceful Jews 


In seeking to understand the motivation behind Jewish settlement patterns 
in the second and third generations after 1492, it is perhaps most helpful to 
think of the sixteenth-century Mediterranean as a place defined by the con- 
trasting forces of pragmatic mercantilism and visceral religious passions. 
One of the points of continuity between medieval and early modern Jew- 
ish society was a hard-won ability to withstand outbreaks of violence and 
the deleterious effects of anti-Jewish legislation. Jews were resigned to the 
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calumnies and expressions of hatred issued by their Muslim and Christian 
neighbors and did not relocate due to such hostility. As had been the case 
throughout the Middle Ages, early modern Jews continued to demonstrate 
a willingness to accept an atmosphere of religious tension, even one marked 
by frequent outbursts of anti-Jewish violence, so long as they prospered 
and retained a measure of hope that local authorities could be petitioned or 
bribed to keep matters from escalating too far. 

The migration of Conversos out of Portugal illustrates the cautious and 
pragmatic attitude that was a hallmark of the early Sephardic Diaspora. 
Despite the obvious difficulties of life as a New Christian in sixteenth-cen- 
tury Portugal, many Conversos nonetheless opted to stay in that kingdom 
even when emigration became an option. They only left when denunciations 
and subsequent attention of the Inquisition forced them to emigrate.” Before 
the advent of the Portuguese Inquisition, there was relatively little impetus 
for the forced converts to leave Iberia. Dom Manuel made it relatively clear 
that the Crown had little interest in harassing New Christians with regard to 
their religious beliefs. After 1497, many Conversos successfully petitioned the 
king for official declarations of “purity,” which stated that they were free from 
Jewish blood. Portuguese Conversos subsequently attained the highest levels 
of authority within the kingdom’s secular and religious institutions.” 

The path to the establishment of the Portuguese Inquisition was slow and 
meandering, foreshadowing the uneven manner in which it was to function 
during the succeeding century. During this period, the Portuguese Con- 
versos developed a formidable diplomatic network, with particularly active 
blocs in Lisbon and Rome. In addition to securing privileges for their mer- 
cantile “nation,” these Conversos spent considerable money and energy to 
avoid or postpone the expansion of the Holy Office in Portugal. The Portu- 
guese Inquisition was only made official in 1536, and its sentences were sus- 
pended in 1544-47.9 Conversos’ efforts to impede the progress of the Holy 
Office in Portugal were ultimately unsuccessful, but temporary success in 
delaying their fate sustained their hopes and colored their worldview for sev- 
eral generations. As a result, the possibility of returning to Portugal for the 
Converso émigrés of the sixteenth century was even more enticing than that 
of returning to Spain for the generation of 1492. 

A rabbinic responsum of the era records the case of a Converso merchant 
who set out from inquisitorial Portugal in the hopes of establishing a new life 
as a Jew in the Ottoman Empire. However, having reached his destination, he 
was robbed of all his possessions, and opted to return to Portugal and nomi- 
nal Christianity rather than remain Jewish and destitute.^ The example is 
illustrative of a wider phenomenon. Portuguese Conversos continued to live 
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as “cultural commuters” between Christianity and Judaism, as they moved 
between Portugal and the various lands where Judaism could be practiced 
openly.® 


Conclusion 


Over the course of the seventeenth century, the Sephardic Diaspora would 
produce two separate branches: one centered in Muslim lands, and one in 
northern Europe.® Each would develop its own distinct cultural character- 
istics, adapting many of the traits of its respective host societies. However, 
this regional and cultural divide cannot be projected back onto the period of 
the first Sephardic settlements in the sixteenth century. In this earlier period, 
Jews and Conversos alike pursued opportunities for safety and economic sta- 
bility wherever they might be found. For many of those in the second and 
third generation of Jewish exiles from Spain, this quest meant remaining 
within the bounds of Christian Europe. Religious freedom was important to 
many of the exiles, but it was rarely a determining factor in their decision of 
where to settle. 

The long and often serpentine process of the Expulsion of 1492 was fol- 
lowed. by decades of Jewish migration throughout the Mediterranean and 
beyond. This age of constant movement of Jewish groups resists the concept 
of Sephardic resettlement from the Christian West to the Ottoman East. As 
the story of Luis de la Isla illustrates, the generations of Jews of Spanish heri- 
tage passed back and forth between Christian and Muslim lands, and often 
between Christianity and Judaism as well. One of the greatest challenges to 
the survival and integrity of Jewish society during this long period of move- 
ment and communal upheaval was how to reconstruct viable communal 
structures at a time when so many factors seem to conspire against them. It is 
to this question that we will now turn. 


4 


Community and Control in the Sephardic Diaspora 


Each group wanted to maintain the customs and traditions of their 
fathers, which were distinct. 


—]saac ben Immanuel de Lattes 


For those Jews who survived the first calamitous years after 1492, the 
question soon arose as to how they would organize themselves in exile. 
The general instability of Jewish life during much of the sixteenth cen- 
tury played a crucial role in this process. As with the migration of Ibe- 
rian Jewry across the Mediterranean, the establishment and maintenance 
of new communities followed a long and circuitous route that progressed 
haltingly and with great difficulty. Yet it is precisely the indeterminate 
nature of this society in transition that allows for a glimpse of the inner 
workings of Jewish political life. It is common to view Jewish history as 
a subset of the general history of the societies in which the Jews lived. 
As a result, the political life of the Jewish community often is understood 
in terms of the relative tolerance or interference of Christian and Mus- 
lim governments. However, as we shall see, the obstacles to the forma- 
tion of functional, autonomous Jewish governments during the sixteenth 
century were primarily internal, not external. From this perspective, we 
learn that communal organization in the early Sephardic Diaspora gave 
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rise to multiple categories of belonging under the broader rubric of Jewish 
society. 

Over the course of the sixteenth century, the Sephardic world was built 
upon an organic manifestation of cultural identity, but it was also shaped by 
a core tension within this nascent Diaspora community between the govern- 
ment and the governed. That is to say, the way in which successive generations 
of Sephardic Jews established and maintained political frameworks in their 
new lands of settlement highlights the distinction between the formation of 
sociocultural and sociopolitical communities. While shared cultural heritage 
was an important factor in organizing Iberian Jews into new congregations 
and communities, this same process was also marked by widespread conflict 
between the vast majority of the Jewish polity and those Jews who sought to 
position themselves as their communities’ principal governing agents. 

Traditionally, studies of Jewish communal organization in the Middle 
Ages have focused on the relationship between the Jews and their host soci- 
eties, particularly regarding the question of political autonomy. Salon Baron, 
perhaps the most influential historian of Jewish social and political organiza- 
tion, characterized the premodern Jewish community as one that possessed 
“almost ‘extraterritorial’ status and ‘sovereign’ political powers." Scholars 
who have followed this same basic approach have assumed that forces exter- 
nal to the Jewish community determined the nature of Jewish political life, 
rather than the attitudes and actions of that community’s constituent blocs. 
As discussed in chapter 1, this presumptive notion of a natural political soli- 
darity among medieval Jews fails to capture the challenges and complexities 
the exiles faced in building new communities in their adopted homes. The 
present chapter will examine the ways in which the obstacles to Jewish self- 
government that were so prevalent before 1492 continued to shape Jewish 
communities in their transition from Iberia to Diaspora, and from the medi- 
eval to the early modern world. 


The Concept of the Jewish Polity 


As had been the case throughout the Middle Ages, the terms used by six- 
teenth-century Jews to express the concept of community, polity, or nation did 
not have precise and universally agreed-upon definitions. Terms such as kahal, 
kehilla, and ‘edah were used interchangeably to denote a variety of corporate 
Jewish entities. This diversity in terminology reflects an implicit recognition 
of the amorphous nature of Jewish political life. Early modern Jews had a keen 
awareness of the multiplicity of categories of belonging and the ways in which 
they overlapped. Furthermore, this awareness appears to have led many Jews 
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to manipulate these categories and the various benefits and restrictions that 
they offered in order to best help themselves. The initial generation of Span- 
ish exiles may indeed have shared a general cultural identity, but this common 
if somewhat amorphous cultural profile did not extend to the way they orga- 
nized politically. One sixteenth-century rabbinic authority articulated the con- 
cept as follows: “members of a kahal are not subordinated to any other kahal 
even if the number of members of the others is greater, because each kahal is 
a town in and of itself and there is no town that is subordinated to another” 

The independent Jewish community with its representative coun- 
cil remained the ideal format for Jewish social and political organization 
throughout the early modern period. In most Mediterranean cities, how- 
ever, this model remained more of a legal abstraction than a reality. At times, 
congregations (kehalim) functioned as full communities (kehillot) in which 
members were bound together in an elaborate web of reciprocal relation- 
ships. At other times, communities were little more than a collection of fami- 
lies and visiting merchants, with no corporate identity beyond the need to 
meet the payment of government taxes.? The leaders of these Jewish polities 
appointed ad hoc courts to deal with a plethora of legal issues, following a 
tradition that had already become widespread in Iberia. These judges would 
then decide if the cases that came before them needed to be referred to the 
great rabbinic authorities of the day. 

Over the course of the Middle Ages, Jews living throughout the Medi- 
terranean basin and its European hinterlands had developed a system of 
political organization that had created a measure of political stability for its 
members while still allowing for a certain level of immigration and exchange 
with other communities. The medieval Jewish system of self-government 
was derived from the vast corpus of rabbinic law and the more idiosyncratic 
dictates of local custom. This intricate legal framework of Jewish society 
often fell short of the ideals of autonomy, mutual aid, and care for the weaker 
members of the group. Instead, Jewish communal leaders were continuously 
engaged in a process of accommodating a variety of external and internal 
forces in order for Jewish government to function. Much like its Christian 
municipal counterpart, the Jewish kahal generally governed through a sys- 
tem of informal connections with the various institutions of Christian soci- 
ety. As we shall see, Jewish political life was also dominated by power strug- 
gles between leading families in a given locale, and between this fractious 
leadership and the recalcitrant masses, who often resisted the communal 
council's efforts at fiscal and moral control. 

On the whole, the policies of both Christian and Muslim rulers with 
regard to their Jewish subjects were distinctly conservative. The extension or 
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curtailment of Jewish rights oscillated over the course of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the level of protection afforded the Jews differed from one ruler to 
the next. But neither group demonstrated a desire to change the status quo 
with regard to Jewish communal organization in the lands that came under 
their control. Even with regard to the question of Jewish rights, the popes 
and dukes of Counter-Reformation Italy were ultimately influenced as much 
by financial need and by the problems caused by the spasms of Jewish refu- 
gees that passed through their domains as they were by shifting ideological 
concerns. 

In Christian Europe, religious attitudes toward the Jews played an impor- 
tant role in determining where Jews could settle, and for how long. Yet, once 
settlement rights were granted, the principal external factor that shaped 
the nature of Jewish communal organization was that of taxes owed to the 
non-Jewish government. The situation was the same throughout the Islamic 
world. The Ottoman government, which by the mid-sixteenth century had 
become the regime under which the majority of Iberian Jews had come to 
reside, did not demonstrate any particular interest in the cultural identities 
of its Jewish communities. Nor was the Ottoman government concerned 
about the religious profiles of Jews who may or may not have passed through 
baptism, as was the case in Christian Europe. The defining factor with regard 
to Ottoman Jews was their status as a religious minority (dhimmi or zimmi) 
that was required to observe a certain set of rules and pay a poll tax. The Jews 
were allowed to organize themselves as they saw fit, as long as their taxes 
were paid in a regular and timely fashion. 

Strictly speaking, the Muslim legal system did not recognize any cor- 
porate Jewish entity beyond the essential religious divisions between Mus- 
lims and dhimmis. However, the realities of daily life made such adherence 
to legal theory impractical. The Jews residing in Ottoman lands separated 
themselves according to language and custom, and formed congregations in 
which the wealthier families stood as representatives for the rest of the com- 
munity. The Ottomans acknowledged the efficacy of using prominent indi- 
viduals as representatives of these different Jewish communities as a means 
of governing the Jews in a given locale. The result was a system that gave 
tacit, if not explicit, recognition to the existence of separate Jewish polities in 
which certain members had the right to coerce the association and participa- 
tion of the rest. Muslim officials generally approached the Jews living in their 
cities as individuals, but also employed terminology that distinguished some 
as the political leaders of Jewish society. In so doing, they approximated Jew- 
ish titles and positions with their own equally elastic terms. Corporate enti- 
ties such as the congregation or the community were rendered as ta’ifa or 
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cemaat, while their leaders were alternately referred to as mutakallim (repre- 
sentatives) or shuyukh al-yahud (Jewish elders).* 

The relationship between the would-be leaders of the Sephardic Diaspora 
and the general authorities of the lands in which they came to settle was 
therefore the first, but in many ways the easiest, challenge that confronted 
them. Muslim and Christian authorities could usually be counted on to fol- 
low their own self-interest and were often susceptible to bribery of one form 
or another. What these leaders sought from Christian and Muslim authori- 
ties was the right to settle, followed by a measure of protection. Jews saw the 
leaders of these lands as their lords and turned to them for justice without 
hesitation.? The cooperation of these new lords was generally easier to obtain 
than that of the Jewish populace. The task of gaining and maintaining Jewish 
fealty and recognition of authority was, by far, the more intractable prob- 
lem facing Jewish leaders as they attempted to reconstitute their old political 
structures in their new homes. 


Toward Community 


Amid the chaos of the successive expulsions, wars, and other ordeals to 
which they were subjected, the Iberian émigrés began to take the first ten- 
tative steps toward organizing themselves into new communities. In addi- 
tion to the bonds of friendship and family, cultural factors such as clothing 
and language acted as important signifiers of community and ethnic identity, 
helping to guide the refugees toward one another. Jews in Muslim Iberia had 
dressed “in the Moorish style" prior to 1492, a custom they preserved after 
settling in North Africa.’ In contrast, Jews from Christian Iberia continued to 
favor European styles and were distinguished by their use of hooded capes.’ 
David ibn Abi Zimra, a leading rabbinic scholar among the first-generation 
exiles from Spain, stated openly that linguistic and regional ties continued to 
be the primary foundation upon which political associations were formed: 
"And it is the custom throughout the Jewish Diaspora that Jews who are of 
the same city of origin or language make a community for themselves, and 
do not mix with men of a different city or language.” Ibn Abi Zimra not only 
observed the practice of setting up communities in this way, he even went so 
far as to justify it on religious grounds and to condemn any other practice: 


With the breaking away of groups from their fellow townsmen and their 
common language, there is also a corresponding breaking up of devout 
hearts; nor are their prayers of praise to God united. But if they are of one 
city of origin and or one language then will peace dwell among them, for 
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each one will feel at home and know his status. . .. We should not mix up 
the communities and set up new classifications.’ 


Another prominent rabbinic authority, Joseph ibn Lev, also noted the 
importance of language as a basis for communal organization: 


In Salonica, every Jew speaks his own native tongue. When the exiles 
arrived, each vernacular group founded an independent congregation, 
there being no mobility from one congregation to another. Each congre- 
gation is responsible for its poor members, and each is entered separately 
in the imperial register. Thus each congregation appears to function as an 
independent city." 


Notwithstanding Ibn Lev's observation, the independence and lack of mobil- 
ity to which he alludes are more reflective of the goals of self-styled commu- 
nal leaders than of the reality. The transition from loose associations of Jews 
with a common background to formal communities was fraught with com- 
plications. Chief among these was the perennial struggle between the needs 
of the individual and those of the community. In Ibn Lev's home city of 
Salonica, communal leaders were forced to enact legislation to prevent Jews 
from registering with new congregations in an attempt to escape their tax 
burdens. In larger Jewish settlements, the problem of communal infidelity 
was particularly acute among the Jews of Iberian heritage. Sephardim who 
settled in Salonica had a variety of options, since there were several congre- 
gations in which both the language and general liturgical format were simi- 
lar. In contrast, Jews of Ashkenazi, Romaniot, or Italian heritage usually had 
only one congregation in which they could readily feel at home." 

In the medieval Jewish world, a variety of organizational concepts of 
community or polity existed side by side. The overriding construct was that 
of Judaism itself, the community of the "children of Israel" which stood in 
opposition to "the nations" generally, and to Christians and Muslims more 
particularly. Secondarily, Jewish society was divided into separate ethnic 
communities or “nations” roughly based upon shared culture and region 
of origin. This phenomenon was by no means unique to the Jewish world. 
A similar process of categorization had already existed among Christian 
mercantile networks in the late Middle Ages." Genoese, Flemish, and other 
regionally determined trading communities or "nations" created their own 
mercantile colonies throughout the Mediterranean. Hispano-Christian mer- 
chants and mercenaries operating throughout the Mediterranean in the late 
Middle Ages described themselves in similar regional and local terms. Some 
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were grouped by region as men of Aragon, Catalonia, Navarre, or Castile, 
while others presented themselves as men of Barcelona, Toledo, or Valen- 
cia.’ The persistence of similar regional identities among Sephardic Jews 
after 1492 represents a continuation of medieval organizational categories. 

As the Jewish refugees sought to reconstitute organized congregations in 
their new homes, they charted their own paths based on the prevailing social 
conditions within each group, rather than implementing the structures cre- 
ated by their new lords or the dictates of Jewish law. As one contemporary 
Jewish observer put it, groups of Jews came together to form their own, inde- 
pendent congregations "simply because it was their desire to do so.”" This 
observation hints at a key factor in the evolution of Jewish social and politi- 
cal organization, namely that it was governed by self-interest as much, if not 
more, than by a devotion to legal principles. At the heart of this process was 
an ongoing struggle between those who sought to govern and those who 
sought to resist coercive authority while still benefiting from the various ser- 
vices provided by the kahal. 

Wherever possible, those families that had enjoyed positions of promi- 
nence and authority in Iberia sought to reestablish their dominance as best 
they could, often by limiting admission to their congregations to Jews of the 
same cities of origin. The central issue here was gathering together people on 
whom they could depend to pay taxes. In places where there was not a sig- 
nificant mass of Jews to accomplish this goal, or where no group of families 
from a given Iberian city emerged as clear leaders, the boundaries of the new 
kahal could be extended to include Jews who shared broader regional asso- 
ciations, for example, those from Aragon or Catalonia. 

The way in which rank-and-file Jews associated themselves with these new 
kehalim is less clear. The testimony of Luis de la Isla examined in the previ- 
ous chapter offers a clue as to how this process may have worked. Among 
the first generation of exiles from Spain, informal encounters between ref- 
ugees such as those described by the itinerant weaver led to the establish- 
ment of social and economic relationships that became the building blocks 
of new Jewish congregations. These first steps toward political organization 
in the Sephardic Diaspora were haphazard and extremely tenuous. As Jews 
and former Conversos sought out those with whom they had some sort of 
connection, they did not seek to reestablish communal governments that 
conformed to traditional models derived from Jewish law. On the contrary, 
the majority pursued associations that promised short-term personal ben- 
efit and required the minimum of personal commitment. Their goal was to 
ally themselves with patrons who could help them find work. Rabbi Moses 
Almosnino, one of the keenest observers of Sephardic society during this 
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formative period, quipped that “whoever can help others most gets the most 
business"? Another chronicler noted both the initial collapse of the social 
order that had prevailed prior to 1492 and the speed with which the old oli- 


garchy went about reasserting itself in their new areas of settlement: 


Men arrived without their wives, and women without their husbands. 
They were beset by poverty and travail, want and famine and loneliness, 
and their cares broke their strength. And when they recalled the destruc- 
tion of their homes, they became despondent. But as each one found him- 
self alone, he sought a helpmate, and they found a way to obtain what they 
needed. And as they assembled, men and women courted without respect 
for the lineage and social standing.'^ 


In time, our chronicler noted, the need for social hierarchy reasserted itself. 
The refugees overcame the initial state of social chaos that had prevailed in 
the first years of resettlement, and they once again began to consider matters 
of status and lineage in marital alliances and communal organization. 

In larger centers of Sephardic life such as Salonica, Istanbul, Rome, Venice, 
and Fez, a critical mass of leading families from a number of different Span- 
ish cities and regions succeeded in preserving the old microcultural associa- 
tions from before 1492. The second generation of Sephardic oligarchs—what we 
might call Jewish creoles—were happy to draw new members from any popu- 
lation—Sephardic, Romaniot, Sicilian, or Mustarab—as long as they could be 
absorbed into the existing political framework and were willing to adopt its rule 
and cultural norms. In smaller Jewish settlements, the old divisions that had 
marked Jewish life in Iberia dissolved more rapidly. The Jewish settlement on 
the Venetian-controlled island of Cyprus, for instance, remained small enough 
that the Jews there formed a single community without creating the institu- 
tional frameworks of separate congregations, as they did in larger cities." 

As already noted with regard to Salonica, cities with larger Jewish settle- 
ments boasted a plethora of congregations, many of which retained older, 
pre-Expulsion cultural identities for much of the sixteenth century. In Rome, 
the maintenance of distinct congregations based on cultural background was 
already common before the arrival of the Spanish Jews. During the later Mid- 
dle Ages, Jews who had migrated to Rome from northern Europe, commonly 
known in Italy as ultramontani Jews, founded their own, separate communi- 
ties.^ By the mid-sixteenth century, Roman Jewry had established a number 
of separate congregations along these sorts of cultural/regional lines, includ- 
ing one for the refugees from Sicily, one for the Jews of French and Provengal 
heritage (established around 1504), and one for the Ashkenazim (established 
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around 1541). Thus, the creation of separate synagogues for the Catalan-Ara- 
gonese Jews and those from Castile in the 1520s must be seen as part of a 
broader process of communal organization among refugee communities that 
is very much a product of the time. 

The observations of Isaac ben Immanuel de Lattes, a Provençal rabbi who 
settled in Rome during the sixteenth century, illustrate the lack of commu- 
nal bonds between Jewish exiles from Castile and those from Aragon and 
Catalonia. De Lattes notes that, upon reaching Rome, members of all three 
regions organized themselves into one unified synagogue community. He 
then adds that this situation did not last long, and that the Iberians soon 
divided themselves into three separate congregations based on their regions 
of origin (Castile, Aragon, and Catalonia), "in order to maintain the uses and 
customs of their forefathers, which were distinct? It was only after the sack 
of Rome in 1527, an event that resulted in the destruction of several syna- 
gogues and a considerable reduction of the number of Jews in the city, that 
these communities began to join forces. Yet even in the wake of this great 
calamity, no unified Sephardic congregation emerged. Rather, the Jews ofthe 
Aragonese synagogue joined together with the Catalans, and the Castilians 
joined with Jews of French provenance.” Long after 1492, the Jewish exiles 
in Rome continued to demonstrate a strong resistance to the formation of 
Sephardic communities that blurred older, regional lines.” 

The situation was much the same throughout the Muslim Mediterranean, 
in which all major cities had multiple Jewish congregations and communities. 
In Ottoman Valona, a dispute arose between the recently established congrega- 
tions of Catalan, Portuguese, and Castilian Jews. The Portuguese, who initially 
had belonged to the same congregation as the Castilian exiles, broke off and 
formed their own kahal. When members of the Castilian faction complained 
that this act of secession violated congregational bylaws, the Portuguese coun- 
tered that they were merely establishing a second synagogue that would be 
open to Castilian and Portuguese alike.? Whatever the immediate outcome of 
this conflict, the two groups remained tied, in contrast to the Jews of Catalan 
descent, who succeeded in maintaining their own, separate congregation. 

In Istanbul and Salonica, the various congregations functioned as sepa- 
rate communities. In Jerusalem, congregations retained their cultural dis- 
tinctions but were united as one community. In his portrait of Jewish life in 
the Holy Land, the Italian kabbalist Moses Basola notes that the Jews there 
still distinguished between the local Jews (Mustarabim) and those Arabi- 
zed Jews whose roots were in the Maghreb (Maarabim).? He writes that the 
three Jewish communities in Damascus were also divided along ethnic lines, 
although the specific places of origin had already begun to give way to more 
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general regional designations, officially designated as Sicilians, Sephardim, 
and Mustarabim.™ Similarly, Hispano-Christian travelers observed that 
three separate communities of Jews existed in cities such as Algiers as late 
as the 1580s. One description of the city distinguished among Jews of local 
provenance (naturales de Africa), those who arrived from Spain and Portugal 
after 1492, and those who came from Provence and Mallorca.” At times, the 
general distinction between natives and newcomers (Toshavim and Mego- 
rashim, respectively) also bore traces of more specific ethnic and geographi- 
cal groupings. The Jews who stemmed from the city of Seville still formed 
their own subgroup among the Jews in Fez in 1526, distinguishing themselves 
from the three other congregations of Castilian provenance in that city.” 

As had been the case in Italy, the tendency for Ottoman Jews to organize 
themselves according to older ethnic and regional divisions predated the 
arrival of the Sephardim. When the Turkish sultan Mehmed II transferred the 
various Jewries of the Balkans to his new capital at Istanbul, they reconstituted 
themselves into separate communities based on their cities of origin. The result 
was a relatively orderly process, at least from a political point of view, which 
allowed these émigrés to maintain the basic social structure of their communi- 
ties, as they had existed prior to this sürgün (deportation)." Jewish communal 
organization in Istanbul was unique due to the Ottoman state’s classification of 
two essentially different categories of Jews in that city: the sürgün communities 
of Romaniot Jews who immigrated as a result of the forced settlements of the 
mid-fifteenth century, and the kendi gelen, or voluntary settlers.” 


The Challenge of Jewish Self-Government 


The waning importance of older cultural associations signaled the rise of a 
broader Sephardic identity among the descendants of the Expulsion of 1492. 
This new emphasis on a shared cultural legacy had a similar affect on Jew- 
ish communal organization. Over the course of the sixteenth century, the 
natural divisions between Jews of Castilian, Aragonese, and Catalan heritage 
began to fade, giving way to the formation of new communities through- 
out the Mediterranean. Older congregations merged or disappeared. Even in 
those cities where congregations retained the names of their pre-Expulsion 
identities, the importance of those identities diminished greatly. Individual 
Jews changed 'edot, either by marriage or through other conscious decisions 
to associate with one group rather than another. This process of Sephardic 
unification, in which the second- and third-generation Jewish exiles from 
Spain created communal structures based on their Hispano-Jewish heritage, 
was a major step in the formation of Sephardic identity. 
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At first, most Sephardic congregations that were established in Ottoman 
lands maintained the older divisions among Catalan, Aragonese, Castilian, 
and Portuguese Jews. Over the course of the sixteenth century, however, Jews 
within these congregations began to form new social and political associa- 
tions with one another that eroded the boundaries established by their par- 
ents' generation. This dissolution of the original boundaries of these congre- 
gations marks an important transition from the regional identities that had 
prevailed among the Jewries of medieval Iberia to a broader Sephardic cul- 
tural profile. However, overcoming these older communal divisions did not 
signal the end of communal rivalries or political instability. 

Isaac Adarbi, a leading preacher and legal expert who lived in Salonica 
among the second generation of the Spanish exile, recorded the manner in 
which the seven Sephardic congregations of that city agreed to control the 
affiliation of new settlers. Jewish immigrants who were identified as “Por- 
tuguese" or “Castilian” would be divided equally among the seven existing 
congregations, regardless of their preference, and any local Jews who had 
recently switched affiliation would be forced to return to their original con- 
gregation. The new ordinance demonstrates the evolving role of cultural 
identity between the first and second generation of Sephardic refugees. For 
those seeking to reestablish their congregation-communities in the earli- 
est years of the Sephardic Diaspora, language and region of origin served 
as the foundation for political and religious organization. As time passed, 
however, the primary concern of Salonicas Jewish leaders shifted from 
how to build functioning congregations from the ground up to how best 
to maintain the viability of these various congregations, and to protect the 
positions of those families who had emerged as the new local oligarchy. By 
mid-century, fiscal stability and parity among Salonica’s existing congrega- 
tions became the primary goals of their councillors, who, by this time, saw 
little difference between Castilian and Portuguese identities of the new Jew- 
ish immigrants.” In Salonica, the contract established between the two con- 
gregations of Portuguese Jews, called Lisbon and Leviat Hen, respectively, 
attests to the rise in importance of the latter by 1560. The pact stated that 
the older Lisbon congregation formally ceded rights over certain prominent 
individuals as well future Spanish and Portuguese settlers to the Leviat Hen 
congregation, which had been founded by the wealthy and influential for- 
mer Conversa Gracia Nasi.” In some instances, therefore, the older congre- 
gations and their leadership lost ground to newer, more influential rivals. In 
an effort to combat such challenges, the leading Jewish families of Salonica 
drew up an agreement not to allow any new communities in that city for 
one hundred years.” 
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Jewish leaders throughout the Mediterranean responded to this process 
of communal evolution by taking steps to reorder Jewish congregations by 
fiat. In Jerusalem, a saddle-maker complained that communal officials had 
declared him to be a wheat merchant against his will, solely in order to share 
the financial burden of that group.” In some Ottoman cities, Sephardic Jews 
were reclassified, at least for purposes of communal affiliation, according 
to their more recent geographic associations. Those Jews who were of Ara- 
gonese descent but who had spent two generations in Italy were ordered to 
join the Italian congregation. Those who had only been in Italy for one gen- 
eration were allowed to join the congregation associated with their native 
tongue.? Throughout much of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century, 
the Italian Peninsula had functioned as a temporary home for a sizable pop- 
ulation of transient Jews, many of whom had originated in Spain. Many who 
arrived in Ottoman lands after having sojourned for several generations in 
Italy continued to claim Spanish (or Castilian, Aragonese, etc.) as their pri- 
mary identity and thus sought to associate themselves with these congrega- 
tions. However, the preservation of Iberian identities over the course of so 
many generations meant that Italian congregations in Ottoman cities such 
as Salonica benefited little from the Jews arriving from Italy. The enactment 
of new ordinances seems to have been an attempt on the part of the Ital- 
ian congregation to boost its numbers. Understandable as the complaint of 
the Italian Jews may have been, the Jews of Aragonese descent balked at this 
decision. Their time in Italy had not altered their fundamental identity or 
their familial and social contacts. 

Clearly, the relative importance of social ties and shared cultural traits 
to the organization of Sephardic political life differed significantly between 
communal leaders and the rest of the Sephardic society. In many ways, exter- 
nal demand for taxes acted as the principal centralizing force in the recon- 
struction of Jewish polities after 1492. Financial pressures became a major 
factor in Jewish solidarity, even if such moments remained temporary. In 
smaller settlements, where Jews banded together to form a unified commu- 
nity, they paid their taxes as a group. In larger cities, however, Jewish set- 
tlers divided up into different kehalim that paid separately. This arrangement 
made it more attractive to keep communal organizations small, and the total 
sums owed to the government more manageable. Nonetheless, the heaviest 
tax burden and the responsibility for payment fell upon those who assumed 
positions of political leadership. The post of communal leader became par- 
ticularly onerous in moments when the kahal was unable to meets its finan- 
cial obligation, either to the non-Jewish government or to independent 
creditors with whom it had loans. In such cases, the government agents or 
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creditors assigned the responsibility for the payment of the debt to specified 
individuals on the communal council, who were held as liable on behalf of 
the entire community.^ 

It is difficult to overestimate the centrality of taxation to the dilemma of 
Jewish self-government during this period. Whatever the natural bonds of 
religious solidarity among Jews, the fiscal instability of Jewish communities 
and the impermanent nature of Jewish settlement during the sixteenth cen- 
tury often pitted the Jewish political leadership against those they sought to 
lead. While the poor remained the most politically disenfranchised group 
within Jewish society, the wealthy also considered themselves to be belea- 
guered. After the expulsion of the Jews from the Papal States in 1569, the Jew- 
ish community of Ferrara attempted to elicit funds from some of the wealth- 
ier Jewish refugees who had recently arrived from Bologna.” Both rich and 
poor Jews found ways to avoid paying their taxes in full, leaving the majority 
of the burden on the middle class. The result was a bell-shaped curve, with 
the merchants and artisans shouldering the majority of the financial burden 
both internally, with regard to the maintenance of communal institutions, 
and externally, in the case of government taxes.” 

The process of tax collection, which was demanding even in the best of 
times, was regularly aggravated by the imposition of extraordinary taxes 
due to shifting government demands and fluctuations in the value of money. 
These persistent obstacles were made all the more challenging in times of 
migration and demographic flux. The larger the community, the more flex- 
ibility there was in the way money could be raised, simply because there were 
more people to coerce. 

When refugees from various Iberian towns met up with each other and 
with local elites in their new areas of settlement, each group eyed the other 
with great interest and apprehension. All parties recognized the need to form 
themselves into viable political entities of some sort, if for no other reason 
than to meet the bureaucratic demands of their host societies. Yet few were 
willing to submit themselves to the authority of their fellow Jews. The vola- 
tile but functional hierarchy of power that had existed before 1492 needed 
to be reestablished, but most Jews were extremely wary of what this process 
would mean for them as individuals. Abraham Saba, a member of the first 
generation of exiles from Spain, summed up the situation with the follow- 
ing observation: “People do not want anybody else to have dominion over 
them. Moreover, they are jealous when they see others having dominion, and 
their reaction is even more pronounced if the new authority is someone that 
used to be their equal?" Thus, in addition to the problem of trying to rein- 
state some semblance of order among such a mobile population, the leaders 
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of the early Sephardic Diaspora also had to create mechanisms for exerting 
control over those Jews who agreed to settle down. In most Mediterranean 
cities, those refugees who had retained a measure of their economic clout or 
connections to the seat of Muslim or Christian authority began to reassert 
themselves as communal leaders. In the Maghreb, documents attest to the 
existence of strong Jewish clans such as those of the Benzammero, Adibe, 
Rute, and Peres families. Members of these clans assumed posts as diplomats 
and translators for their new Muslim or Christian lords, and as a result were 
awarded positions of leadership over the local Jewish communities.?? 

As time passed, the key to the continued dominance of these Jews as 
political leaders was their ability to collect taxes and funds for the repay- 
ment of communal debts. Communal officials often complained that tax reg- 
isters, which were usually based on population statistics from the previous 
time the community was assessed, were not accurate. Attempting to reduce 
their tax burden by claiming smaller populations was a tactic that was nei- 
ther new nor unique to the Jewish community, but the intense mobility of 
Mediterranean Jewry during the sixteenth century adds a level of credibil- 
ity to such claims. The more transient a community, the more problematic 
the process of tax assessment became. The situation was particularly difficult 
in Jerusalem, where the local Jewish settlement was regularly augmented by 
visitors and pilgrims who were not required to pay local taxes. The leaders 
of the city’s Jewish community made formal complaints to Muslim officials 
that they were being unfairly assessed. The Muslim authorities responded by 
making unannounced visits to local synagogues in order to check attendance 
and gauge the size of the Jewish population.” 

The inability of Jews to meet their financial responsibility to their kahal, 
and thus to the non-Jewish authorities, remained a constant concern long 
after the formerly destitute refugees gained a measure of economic stabil- 
ity in their new settlements. A common strategy used by Jewish leaders was 
to enlist visiting merchants in helping to defray local taxes and communal 
debts, as exemplified by the following responsum from Istanbul.^? 


The Córdoba congregation agreed under penalty of ban that no mem- 
ber of the congregation (may God protect them) nor anyone else shall be 
allowed to play cards in his home, except upon certain specified days." 
This arrangement was instituted for a period of ten years. Some time after 
this agreement was written and signed by the aforementioned congre- 
gants, a Jewish traveller came to town. This man was bound for the East, 
for Alexandria, or some such place, and was waiting for a ship to in order 
to continue on his way. .. . One day, this man was observed playing cards 
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in his residence and several members of the congregation complained that 
he had violated their ordinance. .. . And there are those who support this 
charge, claiming that having worshipped in the synagogue for thirty days, 
he is subject to all agreements and regulations of their congregation, and 
that his assertion [that he is only a visitor] is rejected.” 


In a similar case, a Moroccan rabbi who had come to Jerusalem on pil- 
grimage complained that he was subsequently forced to share in the payment 
of the community' debts.? The political and fiscal viability of an individual 
kahal thus depended upon the ability of its officials to maintain something like 
a dual set of accounts for external and internal use. On the one hand, they 
would often attempt to underreport the number of taxpayers in their commu- 
nity to the government in order to reduce the total amount for which they, 
as communal representatives, would be liable. On the other hand, they would 
simultaneously seek to broaden their reach with regard to both regular taxes 
and voluntary contributions to include any visitors who might make use of the 
services of their community. Those who could not be co-opted were, eventu- 
ally, barred from communal affiliation. Thus, at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Sephardim of Pisa attempted to exclude from their community any 
merchants who joined them temporarily and then moved on. The communal 
leaders promulgated ordinances aimed at limiting membership to those who 
came together with their families with the intent to settle permanently in the 
city, and thus make a commitment to the local community.^* 

The desire to avoid burdensome taxes was a common reason for the con- 
tinued migration of Jews around the Mediterranean. The instability caused 
by this migration was felt by Jewish families as well as by Jewish communi- 
ties. A letter found in the Cairo genizah collection contains an ardent appeal 
to a man who had decided to abandon his home and family due to his inabil- 
ity to meet his tax allotment. The letters author employs a mix of threats, 
guilt, and heartfelt pleas from the whole family for the rapid return of its 
pater familias. Should he persist in his actions, the writer warns: 


You will provoke a quarrel between your son-in-law and your daughter, 
who is pregnant, and she will become upset and perchance suffer a miscar- 
riage. You will also destroy the good fortune of Rachel, who has become a 
mature young lady, beautiful, good natured and modest. Everyone will say: 
"Look at this man who is a decent and elderly scribe, who has abandoned 
his wife and daughters, and has been absent for a number of years! Perhaps 
he has become deranged, for he has gone to a distant country? ^ 
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Long absences from hearth and home were common among the itinerant 
Jews of the Sephardic Diaspora and hardly constituted madness, as suggested 
here. However, a man who abandoned his family without adequate support 
was indeed seen as exceedingly callous. While such an appeal as this might 
well have been written in any period, the abandonment of familial support 
would have been particularly acute in the sixteenth century, when the strains 
on Jewish communities made them unable to meet even the most basic 
needs of many of their members. 

Flight was only one means of resistance to the fiscal demands of the 
kahal. In cases of repaying debts to creditors, some members of the Jew- 
ish community attempted to exempt themselves from sharing in commu- 
nal debt by arguing that their names did not appear on the loan contract. 
On such occasions, the representatives who had accepted responsibility for 
the debt on behalf of the entire community petitioned the Muslim court to 
force these recalcitrant members to pay their share. At other times, indi- 
viduals complained that these same communal leaders were guilty of forc- 
ing members to pay more than their allotment.** Jewish leaders admitted 
that they regularly listed other Jews as debtors when they took loans on 
behalf of the community without the consent or even the knowledge of 
these Jews.” 

If the average Jew saw himself as the victim of rapacious communal off- 
cials, the latter fretted over congregants who sought to evade their civic 
responsibility. In some cases, the problem was not only an unwillingness to 
pay their share of the community's financial obligation, but an inability as 
well. Poverty was commonplace in the early Sephardic Diaspora, and finan- 
cial fortunes could turn in an instant. Compounding the problem was the 
tendency of many Jews to spend beyond their means in an effort to maintain 
the appearance of wealth, and to preserve their social status. Despite financial 
losses caused by expulsion and mounting tax pressures in their new lands of 
settlement, many Jews still felt the need to spend lavishly on banquets, often 
falling deeply into debt in order to do so. As one rabbi remarked: 


We have noted that people, hard-pressed and lacking in influence as they 
are, feel obligated to make extravagant expenditures for festive banquets— 
whether they are poor or rich—and they borrow on interest in order to 
limit the immediate outlay, because they see others who preen themselves 
and spend without limit; and the result has been that even those who are 
pressed for a livelihood suffer losses and make extravagant expenditures in 
order to appear equal to those who are wealthy.” 
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Brief observations such as this stand as stark reminders that many of the strug- 
gles of Jewish life in this period played out on a modest, personal level. For the 
student of Jewish history, the allure of cataclysmic events—of expulsions and 
mass conversions, censorship and ghettoization—is undeniable. Yet to focus 
on these grander themes to the exclusion of the responses they provoked from 
the individual Jews is to overlook essential components of this story. Far from 
being mundane, these details of daily life allow for a more intricate portrait 
of Mediterranean history. The tendency of the Sephardic exiles to place per- 
sonal status before fiscal stability, even at times of great economic and political 
uncertainty, render them as humans in the fullest sense.” 


Conclusion 


The standard narrative of the early Sephardic Diaspora maintains that a 
wave of Hispano-Jewish immigrants flooded the Jewish communities of the 
sixteenth-century Mediterranean, often overwhelming and fundamentally 
altering the local Jewish societies in which they came to settle. Viewed from 
a distance, this general characterization of the rise of a pan-Mediterranean 
Sephardic society holds true. But there were additional factors at play here 
that should not be overlooked. For all the cultural impact of these Sephardic 
Jews on their new areas of settlement, they remained fundamentally divided 
among themselves for much of the sixteenth century. Even as a new Sep- 
hardic identity began to take shape during this period, communal organiza- 
tion within this larger Diaspora was determined by more localized associa- 
tions. Initially, the bonds of shared languages and common cities of origin 
aided in comforting the dispersed by allowing them to organize together 
with those families they knew best, and who shared these important cultural 
traits. These families that had a greater level of comfort with one another 
also aided in fostering bonds of trust necessary for communal governance, 
particularly regarding the question of fiscal stability. During the second and 
third generation of the Sephardic Diaspora, these limited social ties and the 
widespread reluctance toward communal organization grew into significant 
obstacles to the development of Jewish political structures. But the limits of 
Jewish self-government were, in many ways, offset by other forms of orga- 
nization. As local kehillot struggled to meet the needs of their members, the 
latter turned to the informal networks of families, merchants, and scholars 
that bound Jews together in a parallel communal system. 


5 


Families, Networks, and the Challenge of Social Organization 


Trust yourself neither to your own brother nor to your best friend 


—Elijah da Pesaro 


The independent congregation-community was not the only way in which 
Mediterranean Jews organized themselves during this period. As the refu- 
gees of 1492 set about reestablishing these local political associations, they 
also began to form broader interregional links with one another. These hori- 
zontal associations, or networks, represent an important dimension of the 
early Sephardic Diaspora that served to complement that of the congrega- 
tional community. Much like the local Jewish community, the expansion of 
these social and economic networks marks a point of continuity with the 
period before 1492. Wide-ranging networks of Jewish merchants and intel- 
lectuals had been central features of Jewish society throughout the medi- 
eval period. In his influential portrait of medieval Jewish life, S. D. Goitein 
famously emphasizes the fluidity of Jewish social and economic contacts 
across the broad expanse of the Mediterranean. Although the disintegration 
of the Pax Islamica during the later Middle Ages caused a sharp decline in 
Jewish long-distance trade, the Mediterranean society depicted by Goitein 
never truly disappeared. The circulation of large groups of European Jewish 
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refugees around the Mediterranean during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury thus marks something of a revival of the model of Jewish society that 
had predominated in the region from the tenth to the twelfth centuries. 

Indeed, Sephardic mercantile networks of the sixteenth century represent 
a link between the interregional contacts of Mediterranean Jewry during the 
late Middle Ages and the worldwide networks of Sephardic merchants of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.’ Yet, while the network model is a use- 
ful and important way to view the Sephardic Diaspora, the two should not 
be seen as synonymous. To do so would merely shift the essentialist defini- 
tion of community from one that encompasses all Jews to one that includes 
all Sephardim.’ In reality, many Sephardim remained on the margins of 
these new mercantile systems. Moreover, those who were integrated into 
these networks were bound together by shared circumstances as much as by 
a common religious ideology or cultural background. The commitment of 
early modern Jewish and Converso merchants to an international Sephardic 
community was grounded in a common heritage, but also dependent upon 
mutual economic benefit. Whenever they encountered better options for 
religious, communal, or political associations, they did not hesitate to take 
them. Furthermore, the shared trauma of exile and the many obstacles faced 
by the refugees helped bring Sephardic merchants together, but never fully 
obliterated the competition and tensions among leading families and fac- 
tions. Old rivalries and alliances persisted and new ones were formed as the 
wealthy and well connected among the refugees encountered a host of new 
political and economic opportunities. 


Diaspora Families 


The family, more than any other type of social organization, continued to 
form the most important building block of community, trust, and economic 
security in the early Sephardic Diaspora. Indeed, the less able the kahal was 
to provide safety and stability to its members, the more important ties of kin- 
ship became. One area in which the role of the Jewish family superseded that 
of the kahal was in the pursuit of legal redress for family members who had 
been killed by non-Jews. In the Ottoman Empire, government officials would 
often decline to apprehend criminals suspected of murdering Jews, even 
when the identity of the murderers was common knowledge, unless there 
was a relative ready to bring formal charges against them. In such cases, it 
was argued that only the relative to whom the blood money was owed could 
legally prosecute the case. The importance of family over community among 
the Sephardim is also reflected in a letter from a widow living in Jerusalem to 
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her brothers in Egypt, requesting financial help and advice, and complaining 
that she had no one in Jerusalem on whom she could depend for support. 
Indeed, women were integrated into the mercantile networks of the sixteenth 
century as both producers and purveyors of goods, but were not as mobile 
as their male counterparts. Sephardic women were involved in a variety of 
economic activities, from money-lending and real estate sales to the manu- 
facture and sale of textiles, perfumes, jewelry, and other commodities. Jewish 
women even acted as the agents of Muslim craftswomen, selling their goods 
in the public market while the latter remained sequestered at home.* When 
it came to long-distance trade, however, they generally remained dependent 
upon the activity of their male relatives.’ 

At times, Sephardic families could prove to be as problematic a support 
system as the local Jewish kahal, especially in matters involving money. An 
inquisitorial register from Lisbon records the case of a Converso family 
that was torn apart over the matter of a large inheritance. João Baptista, a 
Converso merchant operating in Italy, had been found guilty of Judaizing 
and only released from prison upon confession of his sins to the Inquisi- 
tion. Once a Converso merchant had been imprisoned or even interrogated 
for suspicion of Judaizing, his position within his trading network became 
jeopardized. Though he was still considered a member of his family and its 
important mercantile system, Joaos relatives now feared that his arrest by 
the Holy Office had attracted too much unwanted attention. Their solution 
to this thorny problem, all too common among Converso families, was to 
send him first to Angola and then Brazil, the furthest points of their far-flung 
trading network. However, Joao did not take his banishment with equanim- 
ity. Upon the death of his uncle, Jorge Carlos, in the Portuguese colony of São 
Tomé, Joao saw his opportunity for a reversal of fortune that would return 
him to prominence as a merchant. Using his compromised position with the 
Inquisition to his advantage, he denounced his relatives to the local bishop in 
order to inherit the whole of his uncle's vast estate. 

As we have seen, tensions existed throughout the sixteenth century between 
Sephardic Jews and their communal leaders. Yet even the most independent- 
minded among these Jews regularly found themselves in need of the sort of 
political guidance and regulation provided by their communal authorities. 
One area in which the needs of both the Jewish masses and their leadership 
regularly overlapped was in the process of arranging social alliances through 
betrothal and marriage. In many cases, the families involved contracted third 
parties to act as arbiters to set the conditions for the engagement, the wedding, 
and the dowry. Communal councillors often sought to involve themselves 
directly in this process, but families frequently turned to arbiters who were 
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not aligned with the formal communal government structure, and in whom 
they had more trust. Such functionaries were particularly helpful when the 
proposed marriage was between a bride and groom who lived in different cit- 
ies, a phenomenon that was not uncommon among the roving Sephardim.’ In 
one example of such wide-ranging contacts across the Mediterranean, former 
Conversos who returned to Judaism in Ferrara during the 1560s petitioned the 
rabbis of Fez for help in handling the case of a young woman whose fiancé had 
returned to Spain and married a Christian girl there.? These difficult situations 
caused some Sephardim to favor the bonds of family—and the important pro- 
tections and support they provided—over those of religion. Moses Alashkar, 
who left Spain in 1492 and became one of the leading rabbinic decisors of the 
sixteenth century, voiced regret that his tough position on a matter of betrothal 
prevented a certain Jewish woman from remarrying, and, as a result, she con- 
verted in order to marry legally? 

Problems of this sort, in which engagements and even marriages were 
torn apart by the geographic and religious mobility of the Sephardim, reg- 
ularly left personal and communal finances in disarray. Jewish communal 
councils often focused their legislative efforts on the supervision of betroth- 
als and marriages, both as a means of stabilizing their communal tax base, 
and also in an effort to exercise influence over the Jews in their respective 
congregations. The Spanish Jews who settled in Fez and Salonica drew on 
older customs to establish new communal ordinances aimed at bringing 
greater standardization to marriages. One such custom that the Sephardic 
refugees attempted to reestablish in their new homes was the requirement 
that betrothals be made in public and adhere to an official set of rules." The 
ordinances promulgated in both cities also demanded that betrothals were 
to be made in Hebrew, rather than in vernacular languages, in an attempt 
to force the involvement of learned Jews in this process." Furthermore, they 
required all betrothals to be made in the presence of at least ten witnesses, 
one of whom was required to be an acknowledged rabbinic authority. By 
mid-century, Jewish communal leaders in Italy also attempted to regulate 
betrothals in a similar manner. In Ferrara, those Jews who did not follow the 
prescribed format as dictated in the new ordinances set down in 1554 were 
subject to excommunication from the community.” 

Alashkar represents an example of how the itinerant Jewish scholars of the 
age brought their expertise to bear on matters such as marriage. In addition 
to establishing himself as a judge and legal authority in Egypt and Jerusalem, 
Alashkar also kept in regular communication with a network of colleagues 
throughout the eastern Mediterranean, Italy, and North Africa. When his con- 
tacts in Salonica apprised him of the new ordinances regarding betrothal, the 
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sage wrote back and emphasized the importance of including legal scholars in 
this process of communal control over marriage alliances. Alashkar approved 
of the kahal’s efforts to regulate betrothals, but added that the absence of 
knowledgeable scholars at such ceremonies “would lead to chaos?” 

Despite such efforts, many Jews continued to arrange betrothals as they 
saw fit, often without the consent or recognition of their community’s rab- 
binic representatives." A legal query written by the Jews of Candia, on the 
island of Crete, offers a glimpse at the potential chaos that so concerned 
Alashkar. It records an incident that took place at a card game during one 
of the final nights of Passover, when a Jewish girl entered the room where a 
group of Jewish men were playing cards. The girl playfully snatched a small 
coin from the game. In response, one of the men joked that she had done this 
in an effort to become betrothed, since a gift of a small amount of money 
often functioned as a token of intent to marry. In this case, the act was met 
with good-natured laughter until one of the men present stood up and pro- 
claimed that he did, indeed, betroth her. Not to be outdone, the girl upped 
the ante and replied that she would agree to marry the man if he offered her 
two more coins. At this point, the man’s brother chastised both of them for 
dealing lightly with such a serious matter and forced the girl to return the 
coin.” This vignette describes precisely the sort of social turmoil and confu- 
sion that rabbis and communal officials sought to avoid by bringing about 
greater control over the formation of Jewish marriage alliances. 

Supervision of the betrothal process remained a point of contention among 
Mediterranean Jews well into the seventeenth century. The problem is one that 
illustrates the disparity between Jewish ideals as expressed by rabbinic and lay 
leaders, and the daily practices of average Jews. Long after Jewish governments 
succeeded in reconstituting themselves in the wake of the great expulsions and 
migrations of the sixteenth century, regulation of this basic element of social 
organization generally remained beyond their reach. It was still common for 
young Jewish men and women to meet and interact with relatively little super- 
vision from their families, let alone their communal leaders. Once again, the 
case of Luis de la Isla, discussed in chapter 3, provides an example of this sort of 
activity. While in Alexandria, both Jews and Christians vied for the allegiance 
of the young wayfarer, but neither could compete with the two love-struck 
women who succeeded in absorbing Luiss attention. 

Generally speaking, sixteenth-century rabbis were not indifferent to the 
plight of their fellow Jews. Those Spanish and Portuguese scholars who had 
themselves suffered the vicissitudes of exile were particularly sensitive to 
many problems that filled the lives of their coreligionists. However, these 
rabbis were also dedicated to the preservation of the sanctity of Jewish law, 
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and their deliberations reflect their efforts to address popular needs while 
upholding Jewish custom and tradition. In contrast, the vast majority of Sep- 
hardic Jews attempting to navigate the various obstacles of life after expul- 
sion were far less concerned with legal nuance. Not only was the average Jew 
disinterested in legal debates, the uncertainty of how scholars might rule in 
any given case made him hesitant to reveal too much information about his 
own circumstances. Casual conversations about one’s religious and marital 
status might spark the interest of legal Jewish authorities, who then involved 
themselves in the lives of Jewish migrants, often causing serious legal pre- 
dicaments.” And just as Jews had reason to fear scholars who might be 
capricious or unfeeling, rabbis often demonstrated a similar mistrust for the 
motivations of the average Jew. In a discussion regarding the permissibility 
of a woman to remarry without sufficient testimony of her husband’s death, 
one rabbi argued that there was little choice but to allow the practice: “since 
women are fickle, and they will use every available ploy to remarry, even 
moving to a place where they are unknown. And since they are liable to con- 
sider themselves single rather than married, they may become promiscuous, 
causing havoc and destruction. Even if we forbid them to marry, they will 
ridicule our decision? 

The quest to regulate key aspects of family life such as betrothal, divorce, 
and inheritance illustrates the way in which the diverse elements of Sep- 
hardic society played off one another. Communal officers hoping to bring 
order to their new and shifting communities, rabbinic authorities seeking 
to maintain their effectiveness in upholding Jewish legal tradition as well as 
their personal relevance, and average Jews in search of greater stability and 
personal benefit in their own lives were all brought together over these fun- 
damental questions of daily life. 


Merchant and Rabbinic Networks 


In his petition for the formal readmission of the Jews to England, the rabbi 
and former Converso Menasseh ben Israel (d. 1657) offered a description of 
the sorts of cultural bonds that allowed Jewish and New Christian merchants 
to transcend the official boundaries of religious community and form mutu- 
ally beneficial trade networks. Writing from Amsterdam, Ben Israel extolled 
the unique position of the Sephardic merchants settled in Holland, Italy, and 
the Ottoman Empire: 


So easily they credit one another; and by that means they draw the Nego- 
tiation wherever they are . . . especially holding correspondence with their 
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friends and kinds-folk, whose language they understand; they do abun- 
dantly enrich the Lands and Countries of Strangers where they live, not 
only with what is requisite and necessary for the life of man; but also what 
may serve for ornament to his civil condition. . .. This reason is the more 
strengthened, when we see, the Jewish Nation dwelling in Holland and 
Italy traffics with their own stock, but also with the riches of many oth- 
ers of their own Nation, friends, kinds-men and acquaintance, which not- 
withstanding live in Spaine, and send unto them their moneys and goods.” 


Here, Ben Israel's careful wording portrays the Sephardim as a singular 
trading nation that encompasses different religious categories (Jews and Chris- 
tians), and in which the bonds of family, friendship, and language form the 
basis for trust, credit, and exchange. Although the self-identity of the Sep- 
hardim as members of a shared Hispano-Portuguese "nation" did not fully 
emerge until Ben Israel's own day, the willingness of the Jews of Iberian heri- 
tage to trade with Conversos still living in Portugal, and of the latter to provide 
the Jews credit in exchange for access to African and Ottoman markets, had 
already become notable features of Sephardic mercantile activity in the first 
generations of the exile. Throughout the sixteenth century, the close bonds of 
the Sephardic trading networks were reinforced by a shared vulnerability. In 
this regard, the formation of the Sephardic Diaspora can also be seen as part 
ofa wider phenomenon of European Diaspora communities that began to take 
shape during the late medieval and early modern period. Sephardic trading 
networks mirrored those of Genoese, Catalan, and Flemish Christians that 
had already been established throughout the Mediterranean, as well as newer 
ethnically and geographically constructed mercantile networks that began to 
stretch into the New World and Asia. Among these early modern Diasporas 
that derived their identity from a blend of religious, ethnic, and mercantile 
bonds were those of the Basques, the Huguenots, and the Quakers.” 

The foundation for the worldwide trading networks of Sephardic Jews was 
first established in the overlapping routes of the sixteenth-century Mediter- 
ranean.” In the Maghreb, those Jews who survived the first tumultuous years 
after 1492 succeeded in establishing themselves within the region’s extensive 
mercantile system. Jewish merchants in the interior trading entrepóts of Fez 
and Marrakech forged links to others in Mediterranean ports, such as Oran, 
as well as to Safi on the Atlantic coast. Descendants of these Hispano-Jewish 
immigrants, who were still referred to as Megorashim (exiles) for genera- 
tions, connected to the old overland routes that linked the cities of the north- 
ern Maghreb to the sub-Saharan center at Timbuktu. They also maintained 
important links to developing markets in Portugal and the new Portuguese 
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territories stretching southward along Africas Atlantic coast via their con- 
nections to Conversos and former Conversos operating in these areas.” 

These trade networks connecting Conversos still in Iberia with the Sep- 
hardim of North Africa also bound them to the Jewish merchants operating 
in Italy and, by the last decades of the century, to Conversos who had come 
to settle in London, Bordeaux, and the Netherlands.” By the close of the 
sixteenth century, the mercantile reach of the Sephardic Diaspora stretched 
around the world, bringing a variety of goods back to the Mediterranean, 
as well as to northern Europe. The English, who at the time remained mar- 
ginalized from these global networks, viewed this development with increas- 
ing trepidation. Concern over the degree to which Sephardic trading net- 
works had begun to penetrate northern European markets and society was 
reflected in (and no doubt enhanced by) several of the English plays of the 
period, including Christopher Marlowes The Jew of Malta (c. 1590), Wil- 
liam Shakespeares Merchant of Venice (c. 1596), and Robert Wilsons Three 
Ladies of London (c. 1581) and its sequel, Three Lords and Three Ladies (1590). 
Another contemporary work, William Haughton’s Englishmen for My Money: 
or, A Woman Will Have Her Will (c. 1598), echoed the popular recognition 
that these mercantile networks were built upon religious, ethnic, and familial 
bonds. In the latter play, the character of the Portuguese merchant-usurer, 
Pisaro, represents a Sephardic Diaspora in miniature as he seeks to estab- 
lish a European-wide family network by marrying his three daughters to a 
Frenchman, a Dutchman, and an Italian, respectively. 

Sephardic merchants also became active in the so-called Levant trade that 
linked together the Christian and Muslim lands of the eastern Mediterranean, 
and that was dominated by Venice for much of the sixteenth century.” The abil- 
ity of the second generation of Jewish exiles to establish themselves as major 
players in the Levant Trade should not be underestimated. The continued pop- 
ularity of Italian cities such as Venice, Ferrara, and, later, Livorno as destinations 
for Sephardic merchants underscores the fact that the promise of profit was a 
major force in directing settlement patterns among the Sephardim.” And while 
Muslim cities did provide an important religious haven for displaced Jews and 
escaping Conversos, these settlers also celebrated the general freedom of move- 
ment and trade that characterized Jewish life in Ottoman lands. 

In his description of Safed and its environs, Moses Basola emphasizes the 
prevailing economic conditions there, both as a reason for Jewish settlement 
and as a potential deterrent: 


Generally speaking, there is much more trade in this land than in Italy, 
for the Muslims purchase more willingly from the Jews than from others. 
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But he who has no capital to invest in trade must be a craftsman. ... One 
cannot expect to hire himself out as a teacher or as a house servant or shop 
assistant. Nor can one live at public expense, for the poor are many. There- 
fore, he who possesses neither craft nor funds should not leave Italy, lest he 
regret his actions and return, and a word to the wise is sufficient." 


Basola’s assessment of the situation in the Ottoman Levant offers an impor- 
tant caveat to the popular tendency to view the region primarily as a sanctu- 
ary for the free expression of Judaism. Whatever personal reasons migrants 
may have had for coming to the region, those who lacked sufficient means 
for economic success were counseled to stay home. 

The expansion of Sephardic trading networks after 1492 provided an 
important model of social organization that paralleled that of the local, 
autonomous Jewish community and was, in many ways, better suited to 
respond to the needs of such a mobile society? And, like the local Jewish 
communities, the interregional mercantile networks were not always as 
cohesive as they seem to modern scholars. 

In 1563, the Jewish merchant Elijah da Pesaro wrote to his brother offer- 
ing him advice about plying the trade routes between Venice and the Otto- 
man ports of the Levant. What emerges from his account is a portrait of Jew- 
ish merchant life that stands in stark contrast to the image of Jewish trade 
networks depicted by Menasseh ben Israel and discussed regularly in mod- 
ern studies. His admonition to his brother does not so much contradict the 
importance of Jewish trading networks as it does highlight other dimensions 
of Jewish life within these networks. Here, the Jewish merchant appears as 
a relatively independent and vulnerable figure, rather than a protected or 
privileged member of a transnational religious or ethnic network. Whatever 
the social benefits of belonging to a network community may have been, da 
Pesaro emphasizes that the merchant ultimately stands alone within a highly 
competitive and often hostile world. 

In his letter, da Pesaro carefully lists the various pitfalls awaiting travelers 
of his day, but makes little mention of overt anti-Jewish attitudes. He begins 
by offering instructions on how best to navigate the various obstacles that 
stand before the merchant as he sets out on his trip: 


Now my brother if you wish to journey comfortably through Venice, open 
your ears and pay attention to the following advice. ... In Venice, depend 
on no one. Trust yourself neither to your own brother nor to your best 
friend, for if you do you will find yourself in trouble without knowing how 
you came there.? 
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In these opening lines, da Pesaro, the merchant, offers a much closer and less 
idealized view of Jewish mercantile life than Ben Israel, the communal advo- 
cate. The shared bond of Sephardic identity and the special solidarity of Ben 
Israel’s trading nation are absent here. In their place, da Pesaro presents us with 
a world in which all such ties, even those of kinship, are mere mirages in which 
the savvy merchant will place little confidence. He goes on to note that, as the 
time for the ship’s departure draws near, the various preparations for the voy- 
age will throw the city into a frenzy of activity and confusion. It is at this time, 
he warns, that “one is open to the attention of professional swindlers who can 
do you much harm. I know this from experience and have seen it with my own 
eyes. Be careful, pay attention to your property, be firm and prudent and on 
the lookout for snags and pitfalls” At the customs house, da Pesaro notes: 


Generally speaking you will find yourself having to pay ten percent more 
than you had supposed. After this, you will ask the customs agent to send 
an examining officer to inspect your packages and to see that the infor- 
mation on the Bill of Lading is correct. A small cash gift to this man will 
facilitate the inspection. 


Da Pesaro was writing during the height of the Catholic backlash against 
the Jews in Italy, fueled by the onset of the Counter-Reformation. Yet, he does 
not warn his brother of the dangers of religious hatred or the potential for 
anti-Jewish violence. Clearly, da Pesaro was well aware of the mounting reli- 
gious and social restrictions against the Jews throughout Italy, and the popu- 
lar anti-Jewish sentiment that they helped to feed. Nonetheless, his position 
is not that of a Jew trying to make his way in a world of hostile Christians, 
but of a merchant surrounded by men of greed and general immorality. He 
writes: “All the crew of the ship are after money, they are without faith, and 
full of schemes and tricks; no man can trust them” Indeed, religious affilia- 
tion matters little compared to profession, social position and the practical 
benefits that these may afford the traveler. Da Pesaro counsels his brother: 


Make sure to get on good terms with the ships cook. Promise him some 
money if he leaves you a small space on his stove, and if he will prevent 
other passengers from pushing you aside. Be very tactful with him to avoid 
any possible dispute, and keep back some part of the money until the last 
day of the voyage. 


This small window onto the world of Jewish merchant life suggests that, 
while networks may indeed have been organic manifestations of cultural 
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solidarity, they were also something of a necessity in order to survive a 
generally hostile environment. The primary source of this hostility was not 
religious in nature, but stemmed from a broader set of circumstances that 
challenged all peoples of the early modern Mediterranean. This is not to say 
Jewish merchants were unaware of anti-Jewish animus among their fellow 
travelers. In his own letter of advice to Jews traveling the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, Moses Basola noted that it was common for Jews onboard a given ship 
to take up a collection to bribe the deck officer to ensure their protection 
from those who were “ill-disposed” toward Jews. Yet like da Pesaro, Basola 
focuses his attention on ways to avoid more universal problems. His sugges- 
tion to pay off the deck officer is part of a broader list of recommended pay- 
ments to people such as the cook and the water captain (to ensure cooking 
space and fresh water) and other prudent tips (book a space in the hold for 
your goods early, and directly from the captain). 

As the great rabbis of Spain and Portugal spread throughout North 
Africa, Italy, and the Ottoman Empire, they created their own networks 
that operated much like those of Jewish merchants. Indeed, Jewish schol- 
arly networks mirrored those of their mercantile counterparts in more 
than just the free exchange of commodities, in this case, knowledge. The 
important yet amorphous role of rabbinic authorities within Jewish soci- 
ety also made them vulnerable to competition from other scholars, and 
dependent upon the support of colleagues from other regions. The loosely 
formed networks of Jewish scholars were thus built upon horizontal ties 
between rabbis across the Mediterranean as well as important vertical ties 
with other Jews in their home cities. In many ways, these horizontal and 
vertical ties functioned reciprocally. Scholars were rendered influential, or 
at least useful, to their colleagues in other cities due to the status they 
enjoyed in their own community. Conversely, the legal opinions of rabbis 
without status or influence in their home cities were of little use to their 
colleagues in other locales in much the same way that merchants without 
access to local goods or markets formed ineffective links within their trad- 
ing networks. The fame that allowed rabbis to play a role in local Jewish 
government afforded them the ability to buttress or challenge the posi- 
tions of various factions within the kahal. Rabbinic status and reputation 
were of particular importance since rabbis held no official political posi- 
tion within Jewish society. Their influence on Jewish government rested 
on being recognized as arbiters of Jewish tradition, but this role often 
placed them in competition with one another for the recognition and 
patronage of Jewish governing councils. The status and political authority 
of these rabbis was therefore equally dependent upon the ability of each 
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individual scholar to convince his local governing council that his com- 
mand of tradition was greater than that of his colleagues. 

As with Jewish mercantile networks and local Jewish political structures, 
solidarity within rabbinic networks was built upon bonds of trust that devel- 
oped among small groups of individuals. Much like their merchant counter- 
parts, members of rabbinic dynasties also sought to preserve important bonds 
that they had developed with one another by marrying within their own 
ranks.*! In addition to these sorts of marital alliances, the schools and intel- 
lectual circles in which a scholar was educated helped to develop social bonds 
that he would maintain throughout his adult career. Former students would 
often come to the defense of their master when the latter’s honor or opinion 
came under attack from a rival.” In addition to the bonds between students 
and teachers, those between friends and colleagues who formed part of the 
same intellectual circles also persisted long after those circles dissolved. This 
is particularly significant for the relationships among sixteenth-century Sep- 
hardic scholars whose friendship patterns were often extensions of intellectual 
and personal relationships established prior to 1492.? Indeed, Sephardic rab- 
bis continued to show a keen awareness of and pride in their scholarly gene- 
alogies, traits that had become prevalent throughout medieval Jewish society. 
By linking themselves to a venerable chain of scholarly tradition, Sephardic 
rabbis simultaneously burnished their own scholarly pedigrees, a practice that 
became particularly important as they sought to establish their authority in 
new areas of settlement. When the Castilian exile Moses Alashkar declared, 
"My traits are the traits of my teachers, the rabbis of Spain, giants of the world;" 
he was offering more than a statement of cultural pride.” 


Rivalry, Factionalism, and the Limits of Networks 


The somewhat darker side of the informal networks that linked rabbis across 
the Mediterranean was an intense competition for jobs, as well as for social 
and political influence. The Sephardic migrations of the sixteenth cen- 
tury shaped the development of scholarly networks, as they did all aspects 
of Mediterranean Jewish society. The sheer numbers of migrant scholars 
flooded the market for legal experts and teachers. As local Jewish govern- 
ments struggled to reestablish themselves in their new areas of settlement, 
those seeking to act as teachers and officially recognized authorities in Jewish 
law (marbitzei Torah) were left to compete for a small number of privileged 
posts. As a result, Jewish scholars were as nomadic as the other Jews of the 
age, and even the most accomplished rabbis were forced to wander from city 
to city.*° Rabbi Gedaliah ibn Yahya, who stemmed from one of the oldest and 
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most powerful families in Portugal, fled to Italy prior to 1497 and spent most 
of his life as an itinerant rabbi. During the turbulent sixteenth century, rabbis 
took jobs where they could find them, a fact that led many Sephardic schol- 
ars to assume posts as judges and spiritual leaders of non-Sephardic con- 
gregations. Over the course of the sixteenth century, such situations would 
become increasingly common throughout the Mediterranean Jewish world. 
In taking jobs as teachers and judges with various non-Sephardic congre- 
gations, these scholars aided in the dissemination of Hispano-Jewish legal 
traditions and religious rites in the eastern Mediterranean. Those who could 
not attain positions as teachers or communal preachers ended up compos- 
ing sermons for more established rabbis. Such was the case of one of the 
most prolific sermon-writers of the early sixteenth century, Joseph Garçon. 
Born in Castile prior to the Expulsion, Garçon wandered from Portugal to 
Salonica and Damascus, working as a traveling preacher and scribe.” 

Early modern rabbis generally saw themselves as religious authorities 
to all Jews, and not merely to those who shared their ethnic background. 
However, communal councils often balked at the idea of scholars from other 
ethnic groups associating themselves with their congregation. Those rab- 
bis without a firm relationship to a particular congregation were not always 
welcome to preach or offer spiritual guidance. In Salonica, quarrels broke 
out over rabbis attempting to preach at congregations other than their own, 
prompting communal officials to prohibit the practice.” In other cities, these 
conflicts spread to the paracommunal Torah societies that, much like the 
congregations, were built upon ethnic and regional identities. In Rome, the 
Torah societies associated with the Jews of the Castilian and Catalan congre- 
gations clashed over the right to give sermons on the holiday of Shavuot. The 
conflict, which raged for months during 1520-21, flared up again in 1539, this 
time between the amalgamated Castilian-French congregation and that of 
the Catalan- Aragonese.” 

In addition to fears of encroachment upon their jurisdiction, some leading 
scholars of the period voiced their displeasure at the general obtrusiveness of 
other scholars. Rabbinic competition for communal posts, and the attendant 
honor and authority that came with the recognition of their authority in Jew- 
ish law, led many scholars to be over-involved in political matters and, in 
the eyes of some Jews, overbearing as well. The great Romaniot sage Elijah 
Mizrahi (d. 1525) railed against the arrogance of some of his fellow scholars 
for speaking when they should listen: 


For they are none other than students who did not spend enough time 
serving [their rabbis] and wish to aggrandize themselves before the 
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ignorant and before the residents of the city. They jump at every oppor- 
tunity and are the first to judge and rule on issues of Jewish law. And it is 
they who create altercations and conflict among the Jewish people, and 
destroy the world and extinguish the light of Torah and trample the vine- 
yard of the Lord of Hosts.'? 


Rabbi Meir Katzenellenbogen (d. 1565), an Ashkenazi scholar who had come 
to reside in Padua, echoed these sentiments in an open letter to Rabbi Moses 
Alashkar, a Sephardic sage then living in Jerusalem. His rebuke of Alashkar's 
intercession in a matter in Candia, Crete, illustrates the broad reach of local 
conflicts, as well as the generally toxic atmosphere they produced: 


You are fortunate to be in Jerusalem while your net is spread out in Can- 
dia. You attempt to decide between two lions who have been battling for 
a long time. I refused to involve myself and did not try to decide between 
them even though they beseeched me to do so in many letters. I became 
aware that this was not a controversy for the sake of heaven, and that only 
jealousy and contentiousness had brought them to this stage. I decided 
that were I to write to them declaring my opinion, I would inevitably have 
to agree with one of them. He would then raise his hand over the other and 
proclaim, “I have won; and hatred between them would only increase. I 
say, let them resolve the matter by themselves.” 


The scarcity of teaching and advisory posts was exacerbated by a general 
disinterest in advanced studies among most Jews. The average Jewish mer- 
chant or artisan was not particularly inclined to study, and outside of a hand- 
ful of centers it was not easy to find a critical mass of paying students. Even a 
city as large as Damascus, in which contemporary accounts estimate that there 
were some five hundred households by the mid-sixteenth century, did not have 
any yeshivot. In such situations, academic instruction was often reduced to the 
cursory reading of sections of Maimonides’ legal code after morning prayers.” 
It was only in the seventeenth century, after the quantity of rabbinic schol- 
ars had adjusted to the general demand for such posts, that the local marbitz 
Torah came to assume a greater role in the direction of communal affairs.? 
The seventeenth century also marked a shift in the patronage of these yeshi- 
vot, at least in the Ottoman Empire. Throughout most of the sixteenth century, 
these academies were closely associated with individual communities, which 
typically acted as their sponsors and for which the schools were named. This 
situation began to deteriorate by the close of the sixteenth century as the vari- 
ous congregations, beset by financial woes, were unable to fund the yeshivot. 
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As a result, rabbinic sages and their students became increasingly dependent 
upon the patronage of wealthy individuals rather than the local community. 
This arrangement created a means for wealthier Jews to gain status and honor 
through the public recognition of their financial support of religious institu- 
tions, but it also allowed them to play a new and often intrusive role in the 
internal management of these schools. 

Rabbis who succeeded in establishing themselves within the religious 
and political framework of a particular congregation were confronted by yet 
another set of rivals: the mercantile elite who managed Jewish communal 
affairs. While these scholars did continue to form an integral part of Jewish 
self-government as learned advisors to the communal councils, the nature 
of this relationship was plagued by ambiguity. Sephardic Jews remained 
committed to the preservation of Judaisms legal and moral traditions and 
viewed the role of the rabbi as essential to this process. Yet, the precise way 
in which rabbis were to be integrated into communal government, as well as 
the mechanism for deciding which scholars would perform this role, was no 
clearer in the sixteenth century than it had been prior to 1492.” 

One way in which scholars succeeded in inserting themselves into the 
governing structure of the local community was through their involve- 
ment in the various communal agencies (veadim) established to promote 
pious behavior. In medieval Iberia, committees of this sort were generally 
dominated by laymen. In the sixteenth century, however, the Ottoman ver- 
sion of these institutions seems to have been heavily populated by scholars.*é 
Elsewhere, rabbis sought a more permanent role in Jewish government and 
were quick to criticize communal councils when the latter attempted to 
promulgate ordinances without their approval." In so doing, these scholars 
were arguing for the implementation of a longstanding ideal of Jewish gov- 
ernment that blended a council of communal representatives with the guid- 
ance of those learned in Jewish law. In some cases, sixteenth-century rabbis 
sought to bring greater clarity to this basic model of cooperative governance 
and called for a more formal definition of the relationship between the kahal 
and its rabbinic advisors. Rabbi Levi ben Jacob ibn Habib (d. 1545), a Castil- 
ian-born scholar who became a leading authority in Jerusalem and Salonica, 
argued that once a community recognized the leadership of a rabbi, it could 
not pass a decree without his consent.** Nonetheless, such pronouncements 
were notoriously difficult to enforce. The degree to which a given rabbi was 
involved in the governance of a particular congregation remained dependent 
upon the scholar's own ability to command respect. 

Attempts to define the rights and jurisdictions of scholars and Jewish 
communal councils also proved extremely contentious. Recurring subjects 
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of debate included the rabbinic exemption from communal taxes, and 
the exact definition of the governing principle of “majority rule.” With 
regard to the latter, the general consensus among sixteenth-century rab- 
binic authorities was that majority rule was to be interpreted as applying 
to the internal governance of an individual kahal only, and not interactions 
among separate congregations within a Jewish settlement.” This interpre- 
tation had the effect of defending the autonomy of smaller congregations 
and their rabbis. Yet, even this generally accepted construct had its crit- 
ics. Rabbi Joseph ibn Lev dissented from this general trend, arguing that 
the majority of congregations had the right to impose their will on the 
minority in any and all matters.*° Levi ibn Habib took a novel view of the 
relationship between majority and minority within the Jewish community. 
He suggested that, despite its numerical predominance, the majority none- 
theless operated as a faction in much the same way as the minority. He 
therefore concluded that majority decisions could only be enforced upon 
a group of dissenters if the latter were present at the time of the decision. 
If, he reasoned, a minority group was not present at the time a governing 
decision was reached, it was not given adequate opportunity to argue its 
case and thus persuade the majority. Any such decision was therefore not 
to be considered binding upon them.” 

One of Ibn Habibs successors in Salonica, Rabbi Solomon ben Abra- 
ham Ha-Kohen (d. 1602), upheld this interpretation of communal interac- 
tion, arguing that open debate was necessary to determine a true majority 
opinion. He responded to an interesting case in which a synagogue official 
went to discuss a matter with other communal leaders one at a time, and 
then recorded their opinions as a means of obtaining a majority decision. 
Ha-Cohen denounced such tactics, although it is likely that they remained a 
common feature of the highly combative world of Jewish self-government in 
larger centers such as Salonica.? 

On the subject of taxes owed by scholars, Alashkar declared they should 
be exempt from paying taxes even if they spent part of their day in trade, 
as long as their principal goal was to support themselves in order that they 
may study Torah. He stated that such a scholar “must be exempt from levies 
imposed upon the Jewish community by the government, even though he 
might have property and wealth?» Such declarations of personal exemption 
tested the limits of respect that the rest of the community had for these schol- 
ars. The average Jew who saw these scholars engaging in trade and accumu- 
lating wealth would have been less supportive of this exemption when asked 
to shoulder an increasingly large percentage of the tax burden demanded by 
the non-Jewish authorities. 
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On the Margins of Sephardic Society 


In trading networks like those of the early modern Sephardim, ethnic or 
cultural homogeneity was the basis for transregional communities in which 
members united for mutual support.?^* This is particularly notable when we 
contrast groups such as the Sephardim with the majority cultures in which 
they operated. Nonetheless, internal distinctions and disjunctures challenged 
the strength of these networks. While a certain degree of communal cohe- 
sion was necessary for these disparate nodes of minority groups to function 
as economic and social networks, the limits of ethnic solidarity cannot be 
ignored. Well after the Sephardic merchants, artisans, scholars, and courtiers 
recovered from the initial trauma of 1492, the Sephardic Diaspora contin- 
ued to be comprised of a large stratum of impoverished Jews who remained 
effectively excluded from the supracommunal networks that traversed the 
Mediterranean. 

The successive expulsions and mass migrations of Jews during the six- 
teenth century only compounded problems of poverty and social dislocation 
that had become endemic during the Middle Ages.” In the wake of 1492, 
poverty continued to be widespread in all regions of the Sephardic world, 
and each set of communal leaders was required to attend to the poor of its 
own congregation. Those who neglected their duties risked denunciation to 
the non-Jewish authorities and the attendant fines.” Still, public funds often 
proved insufficient to maintain the poor.” For their part, rabbinic authorities 
generally defended the poor as hapless victims of the wealthy, though some 
observers argued that their pecuniary state inevitably led to debased moral 
behavior.” Some rabbis presented various legal positions regarding the par- 
ticipation of the poor in civic government, but these theoretical arguments 
had relatively little impact. While there was ongoing debate among Jewish 
legal authorities over the need to allow poor Jews some voice in communal 
government, the poor were never really integrated into the political process 
in any meaningful way. In Salonica, a rebellion against the congregational 
leadership arose due to their abuse of the congregations poorer members, 
who complained that they felt like “sheep who have no shepherd.” They 
may, indeed, have been correct. One of Salonica’s leading rabbinic authori- 
ties, Abraham di Boton (d. 1580), argued that most communal matters were 
financial in nature, and that the selection of communal leadership should 
therefore be limited to taxpayers.” 

The Jewish poor who came to settle in North Africa were similarly mar- 
ginalized. In Fez, the Sephardim promulgated communal ordinances aimed 
at shielding the poor from the monopolistic tendencies of certain merchant 
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associations. The text of these regulations complains that the monopolies 
threatened “to consume the poor and the needy... persecuting the unfortu- 
nate poor and depriving them of their livelihood. For the [monopolists] have 
taken counsel and conspired against [the poor], and there is not enough room 
to record the devices of the oppression. The cries of the poor for help have 
ascended to God, and we have adopted an enactment that is recorded herein.” 

Such tensions between rich and poor, though common in early modern 
Sephardic society, were not constant. They were provoked and exacerbated 
by periods of acute financial distress, but such flare-ups were relatively short- 
lived.” The impoverished generally existed beyond the social and economic 
boundaries of the great mercantile networks for which the Sephardic Diaspora 
has become so readily identified. As with their Muslim and Christian counter- 
parts, the Jewish poor existed on the margins of Jewish society, both literally 
and figuratively.9 Poorer Jews settled in shantytowns on the outskirts of cities. 
Even in those cities where rich and poor shared the same general neighbor- 
hood, they nonetheless continued to inhabit very different domestic spaces. 
In Istanbul, the Sephardic scholar Moses Almosnino noted that wealthy Jew- 
ish women remained inside all day, while the tight quarters of the poor forced 
them to hang out their windows, a practice that led to persistent gossiping.” 

The tumultuous life of Yakuta, a Jewish girl born into the second genera- 
tion of the Spanish exile, is illustrative of the plight of those who inhabited 
the margins of Sephardic society in the decades following 1492. At the age of 
nine, Yakuta was betrothed to a much older man in the North African port 
of Tripoli. In 1510, she had lived with him for nearly a year when the Span- 
ish conquered the city. At that time, her husband was captured, taken away, 
and never heard from again. Yakuta later migrated to Cairo, where she grew 
into adulthood and, in 1522, sought an annulment of her marriage in order 
to marry a new husband. Her predicament was one that was all too familiar 
to Jewish women of this period. Without a formal grant of divorce, Yakuta 
fell into a legal category of agunot, a term that literally meant “tethered, and 
that described the sad status of Jewish women who were still legally bound 
to husbands who had failed to grant them a divorce before abandoning them 
in one way or another. The cumulative effect of expulsion, forced conversion, 
and a host of other calamities conspired to produce an entire generation of 
agunot who were caught in marital limbo, and whose status made them a 
burden upon their families and communities. 

Yakutas situation was therefore not unique, and she had little to gain 
from pleading for a legal exception based solely on the difficulties she had 
suffered. Instead, she sought emancipation from her marital status on the 
grounds that her father had not given his approval to the union, and thus it 
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was never valid. Her tactic proved successful, and in 1524 Yakuta was granted 
an annulment by a Jewish court in Cairo. Officially liberated from her status 
as agunah, she remarried and started a family. 

Unfortunately, the matter did not end there. Several judges in Cairo dis- 
agreed with the court's ruling, leading to a dispute that raged for years and 
involved a variety of leading rabbinic scholars, who sustained the debate 
even as some of them left Cairo for other cities. As the case passed from one 
rabbinic court to another, new witnesses were called and new details about 
the original betrothal emerged. Through this long process, it was eventually 
determined that Yakuta's father had initially quarreled with the father of her 
first groom over the amount of the dowry, but that an accord was reached 
before the wedding, and that her father had indeed given his consent to the 
union. In Jerusalem, the court of Rabbi Jacob Berab declared that there was 
therefore no reason to invalidate the first marriage, and that Yakutas cur- 
rent marriage was illegal and her children illegitimate.9* Berab subsequently 
convinced the current husband to separate from his wife. In turn, the Cairo 
rabbinic court that had granted Yakuta an annulment from her first marriage 
responded to this decision by threatening her husband with a ban if he dared 
to abandon her. Some twenty-five years after her initial betrothal, Yakuta 
found herself caught in a legal dispute between rival rabbinic authorities as 
her life hung in the balance. 

Yakuta’s case touches upon some of the central themes of Jewish commu- 
nal life during the early formation of the Sephardic Diaspora. First, it pro- 
vides a poignant illustration of how the problems of war, enslavement, and 
migration shaped the lives of individual Jews at this time. Second, it alludes 
to the fact that betrothal of Jewish girls at a young age became quite popular 
among the second and third generation of the Spanish exile, whether due to 
the adoption of local customs or as a response to social and fiscal pressures. 
Alliances forged through marriage had long been a bulwark of Jewish soci- 
ety. In an age of great mobility and weak communal government, such alli- 
ances also offered the promise of a measure of financial stability and mutual 
aid. One might say that lateral ties among Jews increased in importance at 
times when the support and security of vertical ties within the community 
proved insufficient. As one contemporary Sephardic preacher noted: “The 
greater their suffering, the greater their desire to get married"? 


Conclusion 


The Sephardic trading networks that developed from the mid-sixteenth 
century onward emerged as one of the few positive results of the social and 
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political upheaval of the 1490s. It was precisely the itinerant nature of the 
early Sephardic Diaspora and the need for Sephardic Jews and Conversos to 
rely on one another that helped to foster these mercantile networks. Nor were 
merchants the only Jews for whom the network model proves applicable. 
Sephardic scholars also maintained far-flung associations that helped them 
to reestablish their position within the shifting political framework of Medi- 
terranean Jewish society. Impartial dedication to Jewish legal tradition, and 
to the moral and spiritual leadership of Jewish society as a whole, remained 
the guiding principal for rabbinic involvement in communal affairs. Yet, as 
much as scholars were motivated by such elevated ideals, they also depended 
upon the recognition of their expertise and opinion by fellow rabbis and the 
mercantile elite who formed the backbone of the kahal. 

Indeed, the great value of these supracommunal associations becomes 
apparent when we consider the inherently factionalized nature of Mediter- 
ranean Jewish society during this period. As they had throughout the Middle 
Ages, early modern Jews continued to fight with their communal leaders, to 
avail themselves of Gentile courts and officials, and to protest indignantly 
that their leaders did the same. And just as these internal divisions demon- 
strate the basic instability of Jewish society, they also signal the degree to 
which Mediterranean Jews were integrated into, and dependent upon, the 
institutions of the Christian and Muslim societies in which they lived. 

Finally, any discussion of Sephardic society during its formative period 
needs to recognize the limits of the network model. During the sixteenth 
century, Jews directly involved in these networks viewed them as a use- 
ful means of operating in a competitive world as much as they did natural 
expressions of Sephardic identity. Furthermore, while we may recognize 
the importance of trading networks to the social organization of Sephardic 
Jewry during the sixteenth century, we should not ignore the fact that many, 
if not most, Jews were effectively excluded from these systems. While mer- 
cantile networks encompassed Jewish artisans such as dyers, embroiderers, 
and tanners, as well as Jewish bankers, the Jewish poor remained outside of 
these expanding, transnational communities. 


6 


Rabbinic and Popular Judaism in the 
Sixteenth-Century Mediterranean 


We know neither the background nor the way of life of these men, 
nor what they believe or what they do not. 
— Records of the Venetian Senate! 


Political and social organization were not the only areas of Jewish society 
in which the realities of daily life fell short of the ideals set forth by Jewish 
tradition. The performance of religious obligations and customs also became 
an arena in which the contours of the Sephardic Diaspora were asserted 
and contested. There can be little doubt that the central religious features of 
Judaism—the observance of its precepts, the performance of rituals, and the 
offering of prayers—served to meet a human need for spiritual expression. 
Yet such personal religious practices also had an important social function. 
Religion operated as an organizing principle in Sephardic life. The key ele- 
ments of this process included the adoption of local customs in new areas of 
settlement, the importance of public displays of piety and allotment of hon- 
ors, and the different ways in which rabbis and average Jews dealt with the 
religious identity of the former Conversos who reverted to Judaism during 
this period. The shared set of religious values and, especially, the shared legal 
tradition that had bound together Mediterranean Jewry for centuries contin- 
ued to allow for mutual recognition, understanding, and support throughout 
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the Jewish world. However, the divisions between rabbinic ideals and popu- 
lar practice that had strained Jewish solidarity before 1492 remained a defin- 
ing characteristic of Sephardic life. 


Rabbinic and Popular Judaism 


In a letter sent to the Spanish crown in 1501, Christopher Columbus included 
the following observation concerning human spirituality: “I say that the Holy 
Spirit prevails among Christians, Jews, Moors and in all other sects, and not 
only among the learned, but more so among the ignorant people? Colum- 
bus’s assertion of religious universalism was primarily a gesture of inclusive- 
ness for all people. However, it also points to a recognized division between 
the learned and the masses that was analogous to boundaries separating 
members of different religious communities? Our modern interest in the 
historical tensions between Christians, Muslims, and Jews has often led us 
to overlook the internal antagonisms within each of these religions that often 
divided elites from the rest of society. Columbuss assertion that the masses 
are in fact more imbued with divine grace than the learned recognizes the 
popular association of ignorance and impiety, even as it repudiates it. 

Distrust of popular religiosity and fear of religious subterfuge were rela- 
tively common themes among both Jewish and Christian elites long before 
the rise of Converso society in Spain turned these subjects into a national 
obsession. In fact, questions surrounding religious orthodoxy and the 
acceptable level of popular deviation are eternally present in the develop- 
ment of all religious traditions. In the world of the early modern Mediter- 
ranean, religious practices often diverged from standard legal and theologi- 
cal doctrines? This gap between theologians and the average person echoed 
across the divides of confessional communities. As one historian of early 
modern Spain has recently noted, religion was "an extension of social dis- 
course rather than a system of faith; it was, in other words, what you did 
rather than what you believed." 

What Jews did during this period challenges some of our notions of tra- 
ditional or normative Judaism. For all the attention given to Hispano-Jewish 
piety in the face of the twin challenges of Inquisition and Expulsion, it was 
the enduring disparity between the ideals of the rabbinic elite and the popu- 
lar practices of the Jewish masses that represented a more notable feature of 
Sephardic religious life during the sixteenth century. Sephardic rabbis con- 
tinued to imagine themselves as their communities’ leaders, while maintain- 
ing a posture that was often aloof and, at times, contemptuous of the average 
Jew. The inherent tension between these would-be leaders and their flocks 
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continued long after 1492 and was exacerbated by similar attitudes prevalent 
among their Muslim and Christian counterparts. This is not to say that the 
average Jew lacked piety or religious zeal. On the contrary, what little infor- 
mation that we do possess concerning popular religion among the Spanish 
exiles and their coreligionists throughout the Mediterranean indicates an 
extensive, even ornate, system of ritual and belief. Religion continued to play 
a central role in their lives, as it had throughout the Middle Ages, but the 
religious ideologies and the ways in which they were expressed were often at 
odds with the norms of Judaism as interpreted by contemporary rabbis. 

This dissonance raises questions about how the majority of the Sep- 
hardim, and indeed Jewish society in general, understood the meaning and 
relative importance of the various religious rituals, laws, and customs that 
defined Jewish society. The case of a Jewish woman who had been captured 
at sea, sold to a Christian master in Malta, and subsequently converted to 
Christianity is instructive in this regard. Denounced by her Christian hus- 
band for reverting to Judaism, this woman was brought before the papal 
Inquisition, where she offered the following testimony: 


“I have never pretended to be Jewish in order to save my life. ... I went 
to church because I couldnt afford not to do so... but I have never con- 
fessed. I went to Mass because I liked listening to the sermons, but I never 
kneeled down before any priest, neither in order to confess nor in order to 
receive the Holy Communion" . .. Asked what she felt about her Christian 
faith she answered: "I was forced to stay with Christians and if I had had 
the intention of becoming Christian I would have become Christian the 
first day, and I was enslaved.” This former Conversa had been married to 
a Jew when captured, but the marriage was nullified following baptism. 
When asked about her marriage to her second husband, a Christian who 
ultimately denounced her, she simply replied: *My second husband liked 
me and I liked him" 


This statement offers a glimpse at the religious worldview of an average 
person whose life was shaped by events that were far beyond her control, 
and whose actions had religious and legal ramifications that were most likely 
beyond her full comprehension. It stands as a reminder that much of what 
Sephardic Jews understood to be their religious heritage transcended the 
well-known features of Jewish law (halakha), communal custom, and ritual. 
It was a heritage that included more mutable elements of popular religious 
practice that Jews shared with Christians and Muslims throughout the Medi- 
terranean. Many sixteenth-century peoples understood the terrestrial and 
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divine realms to be fundamentally intertwined, and their daily lives to be 
shaped by powerful supernatural forces. Belief in demons remained wide- 
spread, as did the instruments used to ward off their evil influence, such as 
making small sacrifices to the demons or wearing amulets.’ Such expressions 
of popular religious beliefs had been part of Mediterranean monotheism 
since its inception, and during the sixteenth century they continued to lead 
to a variety of relationships across confessional boundaries. Members of all 
religious groups found their way to self-professed healers of different faiths 
in search of spiritual and magical aids such as charms, talismans, and spells.* 

Jews also found alternative modes of expression for more standard forms 
of belief. For instance, familiarity with sacred texts often led to the use of 
biblical verses in charms and adjurations?^ Communities would also insti- 
tute "second Purims" to commemorate their deliverance from conquering 
armies, popular riots, and decrees of expulsion.? For some, popular demon- 
strations of piety took the form of fasting and performing good deeds, while 
others engaged in intensive study or participated in literary or mystical study 
groups." Such lamentations notwithstanding, students of sacred literature 
were a central feature of Jewish society and represented an important link 
in the chain of Jewish tradition as the next generation of spiritual leaders 
and expounders of the Law. Like so many other facets of Jewish life in the 
sixteenth-century Mediterranean, the need for honest, respected, and capa- 
ble rabbinic leaders was particularly acute. Students also brought honor to 
the masters under whom they studied, and they served their communities 
as public representatives of communal piety. In times of calamity or commu- 
nal distress, students would parade through the streets of their home cities 
carrying Torah scrolls.? For all these reasons, and despite their complaints 
that they were overworked and too harried to bother with teaching, few Jew- 
ish scholars were willing to turn away dedicated students. Unfortunately, the 
quality and motivation of the students was not uniformly excellent, and the 
great sages of the day had to make do with what was available.? 

Yet for most rabbis of the early Sephardic Diaspora, the more alarming 
development of the age was the ease with which their fellow exiles and their 
descendants came to adopt the folk customs (Jewish as well as Muslim) in 
their new areas of settlement. In North Africa, local Jewish men followed 
the practice of their Muslim counterparts of shaving their heads as well as 
growing long beards that they would comb and perfume." Mustarab Jews 
removed their shoes before entering the synagogue, following Muslim cus- 
tom, and unmarried men were barred from reading the Torah in synagogue, 
due to their unchaste thoughts.” In cities such as Oran, Jews also sought ret- 
ribution against anyone who insulted a Kohen (a person of priestly descent), 
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a practice that seems to have been influenced by a similar Muslim custom 
regarding descendants of the Prophet.’* Jewish communal regulations also 
came to reflect the social and cultural attitudes of their Muslim neighbors. 
This was particularly evident in legislation dealing with the dress and general 
comportment of Jewish women. Indeed, the customs of Jewish women were, 
perhaps, the most affected by the social norms of Muslim society. Jewish and 
Muslim women alike frequented the same pilgrimage sites and tombs in the 
Holy Land, and used the same amulets and potions in order to ask for fertil- 
ity, easy childbirth, and the protection of their children.” 

Iberian rabbis who fled to North Africa wrote of their shock and dismay 
at the prevalence of several customs and beliefs among the Mustarab Jews 
that they considered to be superstitious and fundamentally foreign to Jewish 
tradition.? Moreover, these European rabbis found their Maghrebi counter- 
parts to be poorly acquainted with Talmudic literature, relying almost solely 
on the Maimonides legal code, the Mishneh Torah, for guidance.? At times, 
the piety of Sephardic scholars could manifest itself in attitudes toward the 
masses that were imperious, even bordering on the insensitive. Rabbinic dis- 
taste for the popular custom of invoking the Lord's name in a number of 
aspects of daily life led to condemnations of this practice, with special men- 
tion of the popularity of the habit among women.” Jewish women who acted 
as professional mourners also drew the ire of the rabbis by performing at 
Gentile funerals and festivals." Similarly, the Sephardim who settled in Mus- 
lim lands adopted the Mustarab custom of hiring Muslim women to play 
music and dance at Jewish weddings. Complaints that such entertainment 
led to any number of iniquities committed by Jewish wedding guests eventu- 
ally caused the custom to be banned by Jewish communal authorities.? 

At the same time, rabbis were forced to make accommodations to many 
popular customs, even when these conflicted with Jewish law.? The majority 
of the Jewish refugees from Iberia who settled in the Mediterranean soon 
adopted aspects of the local religious culture of the indigenous Jews among 
whom they came to live. That is to say that the Sephardim readily blurred the 
line between cultural customs and religious beliefs, not as an act of defiance, 
but as a natural product of acculturation. Despite their aversion to this pro- 
cess, leading rabbinic authorities quickly recognized its inevitability. Rabbi 
Simon ben Zemach Duran could be harsh in his critique of Maghrebi Jew- 
ish practices, yet he urged his fellow rabbis of Iberian heritage to treat the 
customs of local Jews with deference and understanding." Others preached 
the need for greater latitude in such cases as a matter of practicality. Moses 
Alashkar chastised a fellow rabbi who wanted to prohibit Sephardic women 
from adopting the head covering used by Maghrebi women, calling him 
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insensitive. He added: "Since this scholar is unable to prevent this practice, 
he should not have prohibited it. Even if the practice violates a biblical law, 
we can invoke the Talmudic principle: ‘Let Israel be! Better that they should 
be unintentional transgressors than intentional transgressors.”” A similar 
response came from another rabbinic leader who cautioned his colleagues 
to choose their battles carefully when it came to question of morality and 
popular custom. When asked about the possibility of expanding prohibi- 
tions against sexual contact among married couples, the rabbi explained that 
there was little sense in creating new restrictions when the current ones were 
routinely violated: ^Would that they observe what is already imposed upon 
them!” 

As with these rabbinic authorities, Sephardic secular leaders also made 
their peace with many of the folk beliefs and customs of the Jewish masses. 
Folk religion, it was generally understood, was not irreligion. However, 
rabbis and lay leaders alike bristled at any evidence of religious laxity. In 
discussing the association between social status and religious observance 
among the Jews of Istanbul, Moses Almosnino theorized that the Jews 
who were lax in their observance tended to be drawn from the ranks of 
the very rich or the very poor. He offered the following explanation of this 
phenomenon: 


The reason that there are such extremes is due to the fact that men tend to 
occupy one of two extremes: either very busy or very lazy, as we have said. 
Those who are busy in their dealings with great men during the morn- 
ings and afternoons are not able to excuse themselves from such work, 
and they believe themselves to have no choice in this, and they become so 
accustomed to missing [prayers] that even when they have time they do 
not go because they have not become accustomed to it.” 


Almosnino also suggested that “the poor, not being virtuous for not hav- 
ing a means of maintaining themselves by work, as we have said, go seek- 
ing and creating ways of being bad and [seek] to offend their neighbors in 
all ways possible?” These observations may strike us as overly broad and 
biased toward the middle class to which Almosnino belonged. Nevertheless, 
the belief that both the indigent and the wealthy were particularly suscep- 
tible to impious behavior was widespread.” Almosnino’s remarks are echoed 
by Isaac Abravanel, a courtier, diplomat, and one of the wealthiest and most 
powerful Jews of the age. Abravanel was acutely aware of the high moral cost 
of temporal success. In his commentary on the classic ethical compilation 
Pirkei Avot (Sayings of the Fathers), he writes: 
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I have seen prominent men at the gates putting aside eternal life and, like 
slaves, running after temporal affairs only. All their days are occupied in 
the pursuit of money and comforts... or in the ways of sinners. They 
indulge themselves in laughter and light-mindedness, and take no notice 
of God's work, the first of his ways, the gift of Torah.?? 


Communal leaders responded to religious negligence among their fel- 
low Jews in a variety of ways. Some Sephardic rabbis abandoned efforts to 
enforce religious observance among the masses, choosing instead to dedi- 
cate themselves to intellectual pursuits.” In other instances, rabbis who 
were appointed by their congregations to maintain morality and religious 
discipline were accused of fixating on petty matters of religious observance, 
while disregarding more serious, and more deeply entrenched, transgres- 
sions.” Discouraged by the relative ineffectiveness of the rabbinic elite, 
some communal councils attempted to force the members of their commu- 
nity to assume greater responsibility for policing matters of ethical behavior 
and religious observance. In Fez, Jewish leaders issued ordinances aimed at 
encouraging greater religious observance by distributing responsibility for its 
enforcement throughout the community. Craftsmen were required to ensure 
that their apprentices attended daily prayers and fulfilled other religious obli- 
gations.? Similar attempts to enlist the help of certain sectors of the com- 
munity to enforce the pious behavior of others can be seen in regulations 
concerning female modesty. On the island of Corfu, women were ordered 
to cover their flesh because exposing the female form “causes strengthening 
and the arousal of evil passions.” It seems, however, that the communal lead- 
ers faced an uphill battle in the implementation of these statutes, and thus 
ordered husbands and fathers to help regulate modesty among their female 
relatives. The communal statutes declared: "It shall be an obligation resting 
on every man to exhort his wife time and again [to act properly], and so too 
shall a father exhort his daughter, in order that the daughters of Israel may 
dress modestly, and not like outcasts? 


Honor and the Maintenance of Social Order 


The extant records of Sephardic popular religion during the sixteenth cen- 
tury have yet to yield a figure as alluring and informative as that of Men- 
occhio, the Italian miller whose unique religious worldview was brought 
to life by Carlo Ginzburg in his classic study The Cheese and the Worms.* 
Whereas the now-famous peasant philosopher provided his inquisitors with 
an entire cosmology that challenged the Catholic orthodoxy of his day, his 
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sixteenth-century Jewish counterparts left behind a more modest record of 
their religious outlook. We possess no detailed popular vision of the divine 
realm, and no explicit legacy that could help modern scholars reconstruct 
the origins of seventeenth-century popular movements such as the spread 
of Lurianic Kabbalah, or the wave of messianic expectation that grew up 
around the enigmatic figure of Shabbetai Sevi. Nonetheless, the absence of 
full, extensive accounts of heterodox Jewish attitudes should not lead us to 
assume that such diversity did not exist. The brief inferences of popular reli- 
gion among the Jews of the early Sephardic Diaspora suggest a significant 
disparity between rabbinic ideals regarding Jewish thought and practice and 
the role that they played in the lives of most Jews. 

In the account given by the Converso/Jewish weaver Luis de la Isla (dis- 
cussed in chapter 3), he noted that he accompanied a group of Jewish mer- 
chants to religious services, but remained outside the synagogue with other 
young servants like himself. The anecdote is noteworthy because the syna- 
gogue was intended to be a place of prayer and religious ritual for all Jews. In 
practice, however, it often functioned as a means of reinforcing social hierar- 
chy; a place where honors were publicly bestowed, power asserted, and com- 
munal order maintained. As such, the synagogue was a place dominated by 
the upper classes of Jews. The role of Jewish servants and the Jewish poor in 
this performance of religious and communal power was ancillary at best. It 
might be argued that Luis and the others who remained outside the syna- 
gogue should be seen, for this act alone, as marginal figures within the Jewish 
world. Indeed it is possible that several of these servants were either current 
or former Conversos like Luis, whose Jewish identity was still considered to 
be a work in progress. Nonetheless, Luis' account coincides with other con- 
temporary observations of the Jewish poor and lower classes within the Sep- 
hardic Diaspora. 

A warning issued by David ibn Abi Zimra against rabbis who used charita- 
ble funds to enhance the beauty ofthe synagogue rather than to better the lot of 
the poor alludes to a practice that many in the community clearly supported. 
Throughout the Mediterranean Jewish world, communal leaders were punc- 
tilious about controlling which congregants were allowed to participate in cer- 
tain religious services. Members of each congregation jealously guarded their 
place in the daily or holiday services, or in the synagogue itself. Rights to seats 
were sold along with other honors, and the social hierarchy of the commu- 
nity was often given physical expression in the sanctuary. Challenges to any of 
these rights and honors did not pass unnoticed. Violence sometimes erupted 
when a members rightful place in the worship service was usurped, such as in 
the order in which names were read during a memorial service." 
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Most Jews would flock to their local synagogues every Sabbath and during 
the many holidays that ordered the Jewish year, but far fewer attended the 
daily morning and afternoon prayers. Nor were religious services and major 
festivals always the pious and solemn affairs we might imagine. Much to the 
chagrin of Jewish moralists and spiritual leaders, it was common for congre- 
gants to socialize or conduct business during prayers, while others who dis- 
agreed with the prayer-leader's arrangement and interpretation of the liturgy 
might respond with loud protests, and even violence.” For many Jews, daily 
or even weekly prayer services at the local synagogue were not essential to 
their Jewish identity. In fact, the performance of sacred duties such as daily 
and Sabbath prayers and the reading of the Torah could and often did take 
place at private, in-house synagogues created by prominent members of the 
community to serve their families and closest associates. The function of the 
large, public synagogues was far more diverse. In addition to being places of 
prayer, study, and festive celebration, these communal synagogues were also 
the juridical and social locus of a given kahal. 

For those who did attend daily and weekly services with regularity, the 
early modern synagogue functioned as much more than just a house of 
prayer. It was the primary stage upon which acts of piety were performed, 
and those acts carried important social corollaries. Moreover, as the site 
where communal ordinances and other matters of import were announced 
and legal cases adjudicated, the synagogue was also a place in which com- 
munal power was exercised. Most communal synagogues also had schools 
attached to them, and were thus places of socialization for younger members 
of the community, as well as sites of continued social control for all mem- 
bers. The synagogue was the Jewish political space par excellence, and it was 
here that the external boundaries and internal framework of the community 
were set and controlled.” 

In a society in which power was based as much on personal charisma 
and voluntary recognition of status as on theories of political jurisdiction 
and authority, public demonstrations of piety and honor were of the high- 
est importance.“ Thus, in addition to its personal dimensions, pious behav- 
ior also functioned as a very public barometer of social status within Jewish 
society, and brought with it a measure of authority. The various rituals and 
observances associated with Jewish religious life were outlets for spiritual 
expression, but they also provided a continuous set of opportunities for the 
acquisition of honor. Similarly, it was common for those with the financial 
means to do so to give funds for the maintenance of study houses in their 
own cities and in the Holy Land." Such charitable contributions were then 
announced in the synagogue, thus giving honor to the donor.” In a letter 
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describing the public nature of charitable donations, one rabbi observed that 
a Jew would perform these acts at the synagogue “so that he and his relatives 
among the worshippers would receive honor and glory from his entire con- 
gregation, for we see today that all members of the congregation make every 
effort to bring into their congregation generous people [who give to] char- 
ity, and the entire congregation honors them more than other people of the 
congregation"? 

Charity and the public recognition of the honors associated with it were 
vital components of social and religious life among Mediterranean Jews, and 
its regulation was matter of communal concern. Over the course of the Mid- 
dle Ages, Jewish congregations had developed an intricate system by which 
religious honors were partitioned and sold among their members. Through- 
out the Sephardic Diaspora, communities continued to draw up ordinances 
that detailed the manner in which the various functions in the synagogue 
were to be sold, as illustrated by the following excerpt from Jerusalem: 


It is the custom in Jerusalem, the holy city, that the privilege of lighting the 
synagogue on the Sabbath is sold in advance, that is, that a Jew from Jeru- 
salem, or Aleppo, or Damascus or some other city purchase a specific Sab- 
bath. This costs approximately six gold ducats. This Sabbath then belongs 
to him for the remainder of his lifetime. On the Sabbath he lights all the 
synagogue lamps at his own expense, which costs approximately one- 
and-a-half ducats, and all of that Sabbath's honors belong to him: he may 
choose whomever he likes as the precentor and as the seven Torah readers, 
and all the deceased members of his family are given honorable mention 
while the living ones are blessed. And if he so desires he can donate a meal 
to the poor. Each Sabbath is owned by a different individual. Upon such an 
individual death, the privilege is sold to another. 


The purchase of honors allowed not only for the public demonstration 
of devotion, but also for a certain level of patronage, as the person in charge 
of the Sabbath was allowed to assign additional honors to others. The ordi- 
nance also goes on to mention a specific case in which a fight broke out 
between an elder of the congregation and a synagogue official (hazan) over 
the right to perform the honor of lighting the ceremonial lamp during the 
festival of Hanukah. The community's judge barred both disputants from 
performing the honor for a year, and the one found to have committed the 
greater infraction was barred from the synagogue altogether for thirty days. 
The announcement of the punishments was made before the entire congre- 
gation in a manner that mirrored the public nature of the conflict. 
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Also noteworthy is the coda to this story that mentions the eventual 
reduction of the sentence, which allowed the congregant who had been 
banned from attending synagogue services to return after only one week. It is 
possible that there was some concern that such a penalty might lead to impi- 
ety, though the text makes no mention of this consideration. Rather, it seems 
that public shame and the blow to personal status were what mattered most. 
The account of the incident notes: "After the old man had been home a week, 
all of the local scholars appealed to the communal judge, who permitted him 
to join the congregation since he was an important elder, and his son, who 
was prominent in Egypt, sent them contributions"? The conclusion to this 
little anecdote underscores the practicalities associated with public religious 
life and communal control in Jewish society. Communal leaders were care- 
ful that their punishment of rebellious members not be exceedingly damag- 
ing to the members' honor, especially when those members were related to 
important benefactors. 

Competition for honor and prestige had been one for the hallmarks of 
Hispano-Jewish society throughout the late Middle Ages. As Sephardic 
society took shape during the century after 1492, it continued to be bound 
together by the pursuit and defense of honor, though different sectors of 
society appear to have possessed different notions of what this term meant. 
Rabbi Moses Almosnino, who openly expressed his contempt for the lower 
orders of Jewish society, accused the Jewish vulgo, or common people, of 
confusing honor with arrogance and vanity." Almosnino’s derogation of the 
vulgo notwithstanding, the defense of personal honor was more important to 
some learned Sephardim than the protection of their faith. Sephardic rabbis 
who converted in order to return to Spain after 1492 were willing to abandon 
their faith, but not the honorifics that distinguished them as learned men. In 
their conversion to Christianity, they were careful to preserve the honor and 
status associated with their titles, exchanging "Rabbi" for "Maestre? ^ Indeed, 
Conversos guarded their honor as good and faithful Christians as zealously 
as they had once defended their reputations as pious Jews. In the years fol- 
lowing 1492, Conversos living in Spain complained bitterly to royal officials 
that their “Old” Christian neighbors insulted them through the use of terms 
like "Jews; “Marranos, and “turncoats” (tornadizos). The crown defended 
them, threatening severe penalties for the use of such invective.? 

In Muslim lands, where rabbis obtained exemption from all taxes, some 
Jews attempted to extend this honor to other synagogue functionaries whose 
taxes the community paid. Similarly, many families of scholars and prayer 
readers sought to expand the scope of this privilege by making these exemp- 
tions hereditary? And just as honor could be achieved, so too could it be 
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easily lost. Tensions between prominent scholars often led to complaints 
that their authority was being publicly challenged, which caused them to 
lose standing within the community.” In Ottoman Aleppo, Sephardic schol- 
ars complained of suffering insults and harassment from the local Mustarab 
Jews.? As with tax exemptions, the honor and fame of prominent scholars 
was something that endured long after their deaths. Rabbi Moses di Trani, a 
student of the Sephardic sage Jacob Berab, came to the defense of his teacher's 
grandson when the latter was verbally attacked by a powerful Jewish notable 
in Cairo. During the feud, which led both parties to denounce one another 
before the Muslim authorities, Moses implored the local Jewish community 
to remember the nobility of Berabs lineage—the piety and renown of his 
father and grandfather. An attack on any member of this scholarly family, 
he argued, was tantamount to an attack on his ancestors and the continued 
power and honor of their memory.? 

Even those Jews who were not courtiers or members of rabbinic dynas- 
ties guarded their reputations with great care. Jews who sought to bring 
legal suits against other members of their communities had to be sure that 
they could provide sufficient proof of wrongdoing, lest they be countersued 
for defamation of character. A letter was sent to Moses Alashkar in which 
the rabbi was asked: “A woman claimed that she had sexual relations with a 
certain man and that she was pregnant with his child. The man in question 
is known for his character and good deeds, and he denied the accusation. 
Whom do we believe?” After stating that the woman’s claim is to be rejected, 
Alashkar then added: “She should be penalized for vilifying this man’s repu- 
tation. Even if we knew that the woman had had sexual relations with this 
man, we would have no proof that he was the father of the child, for she may 
have had illicit relations with other men as well.”** As indicated here, Jewish 
women had to exercise particular caution when bringing cases against men, 
especially when they did not have male family members to aid in the defense 
of their honor and status. Women whose husbands had either converted or 
disappeared during the tumultuous exodus out of Iberia were particularly 
vulnerable to all forms of harassment from other members of the Jewish 
community. 

Wealthy Sephardic merchants were particularly active in the defense of 
their right to wear or not wear certain elements of clothing. Distinguishing 
marks on their clothes or use of certain accessories such as earrings, hats, and 
headscarves made Jews vulnerable to physical attack, but such instances were 
relatively rare. Much more common was the sentiment that laws intended 
to identify the religion of Jews were a blow to their honor and prestige. In 
Ancona, Jewish bankers petitioned to have their wives exempted from laws 
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requiring them to wear earrings as a mark of Jewishness. Their concern was 
the loss of respect and status, since such marks associated Jewish women 
with prostitutes.°° They were eventually granted their request in 1497, when 
the city was in desperate need of loans to save it from bankruptcy." In other 
Italian cities, authorities attempted to force Jewish women to wear a yellow 
veil that would have been the equivalent of the yellow patch worn by men.* 

In Ottoman lands, Jews were forbidden to wear green or use white tur- 
bans. However, the Jewish merchants who settled there often wore both while 
traveling abroad in a clear association with the status denied to them in their 
home cities.? One rabbi acknowledged with displeasure the degree to which 
his fellow Jews used clothing as a measurement of personal and family status: 
“All honor is given to those who wear fine linen and embroidered cloth. . . . 
According to ones clothing and shirt, according to ones gown and turban so 
is ones honor and splendor. Woe to the generation that honors clothing!" 
The popular clothing habits of Jewish women, in particular, drew the ire of 
their rabbis. One scholar commented derisively about Jewish women “con- 
sumed with jealousy and a passion for [their] appearance. ... In our gen- 
eration, women dress in scarlet and bedeck themselves with luxuries like 
crimson ... and they appear in public adorned with jewels and garments like 
those of the princesses and daughters of the viziers and governors who rule 
over us.” 

As such condemnations indicate, the representation and reaffirmation 
of social hierarchies also extended to Jewish women. Women who attended 
services at synagogues were relegated to galleries that were usually much 
smaller than the spaces allotted for male worship. Moreover, this limited 
space was generally dominated by the wives and daughters of wealthier fami- 
lies, who took the opportunity to display their finery. In his description of 
his visit to a synagogue in Italy, the English traveler Thomas Coryate wrote: 
“I saw many Jewish women, whereof some were as beautiful as ever I saw, 
and so gorgeous in their apparel, jewels, chains of gold and rings adorned 
with precious stones, that some of our English Countesses do scarce exceede 
them, having marvailous long traines like Princesses that are borne up by 
waiting women serving for the purpose? The synagogue thus simultane- 
ously set these Jewish women in a position distinct from (and somewhat 
inferior to) Jewish men, yet superior to the majority of other women in their 
community. Other public religious spaces were more democratic. The tombs 
and shrines of holy men and women brought together pilgrims from all sec- 
tors of society. Indeed, these sites were spaces for the public display of reli- 
gious devotion not only for women of different social and economic levels, 
but even of different faiths. Yet even here, the ability of wealthier women 
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to make donations of money, lamps, and so on to these shrines offered them 
an opportunity to obtain honor through public demonstrations of piety that 
exceeded those of the poorer Jews. 

Information about womens spirituality in the early Sephardic Diaspora is 
considerably less accessible than that regarding their male counterparts, or 
that of the crypto-Jewish women who remained in Iberia.“ Discussions on 
women found in the rabbinic texts of the period tend to focus on topics such 
as marital status, inheritance, and moral (particularly sexual) behavior. Yet 
Sephardic women played a far more integral role in the popular religious 
life of their communities than rabbinic literature might indicate. During 
the Middle Ages, Hispano-Jewish women had been closely associated with 
public acts of mourning, including the practice of reciting dirges (qinot or 
endechas) at funerals and during the holiday of Tisha b'Av. After 1492, such 
public expressions of Jewish religiosity were rooted out by the Inquisition 
and disappeared in Spain and Portugal. The transition from Iberia to Dias- 
pora also presented significant obstacles for these women. Former Conversas 
who had acted as prayer leaders when they lived in Iberia soon found the 
performance of this function far more difficult in the male-dominated Jew- 
ish communities of the Sephardic Diaspora. And yet, if Sephardic womens 
participation in religious ritual was curtailed, it did not disappear. On the 
contrary, they continued to be the primary voice of mourning in communi- 
ties throughout the Mediterranean.® Sephardic women also perpetuated a 
number of religious and folkloric traditions through the performance and 
teaching of various romanceros (ballads) that dealt with biblical as well as 
secular themes.” 


The Converso Question 


Nowhere in the Sephardic Diaspora was the question of religious confor- 
mity more acute than in the attitudes toward the Conversos who sought to 
return to Judaism. Modern historians have generally presented the history of 
the Conversos in epic, almost hagiographic terms that highlight their pious 
dedication to Judaism. If the migration of Jews from Spain in 1492 is seen as 
a tragedy, that of the Portuguese Conversos is portrayed as a tale of self-lib- 
eration, a desperate flight from persecution to religious freedom. The emo- 
tional cast of these narratives is, of course, understandable. Many Conversos 
did indeed withstand great hardship and danger in their efforts to preserve 
their bonds to Judaism, and to eventually revert to their ancestral faith. What 
is often lost in these accounts is the complex set of reasons behind the Con- 
versos decision to leave Iberia, and the equally varied attitudes toward them 
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held by the Jews among whom they settled. In point of fact, the Sephardic 
Jews who preceded the majority of these New Christians into the Mediter- 
ranean did not always share our modern, heroic image of the Conversos. The 
triumphal image of forced converts cleaving defiantly to their former reli- 
gion until such time as they could profess it openly had great appeal to many 
Jews, then as now. The social reality of the Conversos' reentry into Jewish 
society was, however, far more complex.® 

The notion that Conversos and their descendants were still Jewish 
remained the mainstream rabbinic view throughout the sixteenth century. 
It is perhaps not surprising that those most responsible for defending the 
sanctity of Judaism continued to reject conversions made by force or royal 
fiat, or that they refused to abandon hope that these victims would one day 
return openly to Judaism. The Castilian-born scholar Jacob ibn Habib, who 
settled in Muslim Salonica, summed up the position of those who continued 
to see the Conversos and their offspring as fundamentally Jewish: “Tomor- 
row they will come here, and how can we oust them now by judging them to 
be apostates?”® Jewish authors who had passed though conversion in Spain 
or Portugal before escaping the peninsula helped to popularize the image of 
the Converso as a defiantly pious Jew. For these writers, the persistence of 
Jewish practice and identity among the Conversos was seen not as heresy 
or proof of the intractable nature of the Jews, but as a badge of honor. The 
Spanish exile Solomon ibn Verga was among those who converted under 
duress in 1497. In his chronicle of Iberian Jewry, he boasted: "In three cases 
water has flowed in vain: the water of the river to the sea, the water in wine 
and the water at a Jew’s baptism"? Abraham Saba, who also experienced the 
forced conversions in Portugal first-hand, gave a similar description of the 
Converso community there. He writes that, after the forced conversions, 


those who remained in Portugal publicly sanctified God's name and 
gave their lives for this. They also remained imprisoned for long periods 
of time. The perfect and holy scholar, Rabbi Simon Maimi and his sons- 
in-law were all truly righteous, as was his wife and other truly righteous 
individuals. Even though [the Portuguese] did everything to have them 
forcibly converted, they maintained their guard and observed the Torah 
and the mitzvoth in spite of the king and his ministers, until Rabbi Simon 
finally died. By that time, there was not another Jew in the entire country 
except for me and those who were in prison with me. It was due to the 
merits of this righteous man that a father and his son who were Conversos 
worked in that prison, and the two were given permission to take the body 
[of Rabbi Simon] outside the city and bury it. They took the body outside 
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the city, and more than forty righteous Conversos who had been forced to 
convert against their will gathered together. They then buried him in the 
Jewish cemetery and eulogized him as is proper.” 


Saba's emphasis on the continued Jewishness—indeed, righteousness—of the 
Conversos became a standard motif in Sephardic literary representations of 
Converso religious identity. 

Such literary characterization of the Conversos notwithstanding, popu- 
lar Jewish sentiment was far from unified on this matter. The diversity of 
opinion on Converso religious identity that had characterized the Jews of 
fifteenth-century Spain continued during the sixteenth century throughout 
the Sephardic Diaspora. As in the pre-Expulsion period, those who con- 
tinued to argue for the essential Jewishness of the Conversos were usually 
guided as much by self-interest as by a desire to preserve the sanctity of 
Judaism. Many among the first and second generation of the exile from 
Spain had relatives, friends, intellectual colleagues, and business partners 
among those who became Christian between 1492 and 1497. For these, the 
question of Converso religious identity was thus bound up with strong per- 
sonal emotions and social bonds. For Jews without any such direct connec- 
tions to the Conversos—a group whose numbers continued to grow as the 
sixteenth century wore on—acceptance of the intrinsic Jewishness of these 
"New Christians" turned on more practical issues. For the Jews of North 
Africa, for instance, the Conversos who remained in Portugal represented 
an important link to that kingdoms considerable mercantile wealth. The 
incentive to maintain close ties to the Portuguese Conversos also extended 
to those who fled the peninsula and sought to return to Jewish life. Many 
Maghrebi Jews quickly realized that the acceptance of these new arrivals 
as fellow Jews, even if they had been born long after 1497, brought with it 
clear financial benefits. Jews who were willing to act as tutors to former 
Conversos were often rewarded with their patronage and business, a fact 
that made the decision to accept them in the Jewish community that much 
easier." 

Other members of the Sephardic Diaspora took a darker view of New 
Christians who sought to reenter Jewish society. As time passed, it appeared 
that the descendants of converts who remained in Iberia had accommodated 
to life as professing Christians. For many Mediterranean Jews, particularly 
those who did not have roots in Spain and Portugal, the Conversos looked 
less like beleaguered anusim than willing apostates. One of Salonica’s leading 
scholars, Samuel de Medina, offered a cautious assessment of Converso iden- 
tity that was characteristic of this shift: 
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It is worthwhile to inquire thoroughly into the cases of those anusim who 
were converted through coercion and who stayed many years among the 
Gentiles rather than saving their souls from the apostasy by escaping to 
another country in which they would be able to worship God with no fear. 
If there are among them some who could have escaped and saved their 
souls from apostasy, but instead converted and in time cast off the heav- 
enly yoke, then they have cut the chains of the Torah of their own free will. 
They follow the laws of the Gentiles, transgressing all the commandments 
of the Torah, even going so far as to persecute the Jews.” 


De Medinas statement shows an awareness that many among the Conversos 
had become leading missionaries and polemicists against Judaism, a fact that 
no doubt gave pause to Jews in accepting those who sought to return to the 
faith. Other rabbis saw the Conversos’ reticence to leave Iberia as a matter of 
apathy, criticizing those who had the ability to flee Portugal and Christianity, 
but not the will." David ibn Abi Zimra argued: “If they would only have the 
will, they would return to the faith of Israel?” For Isaac Abravanel, such lack 
of motivation was akin to a total lack of faith. He noted with derision that 
those who remained behind as Conversos “do not believe in either of the two 
religions, in the Law of God or in the laws of the Gentiles.”” 

Such misgivings about Conversos’ commitment to Judaism came to vie 
with the more sympathetic attitudes cited above, both among rabbinic lead- 
ers and among the Jewish masses. Considering the jealousy and mistrust that 
often divided Jewish congregations internally as well as from one another, 
it is not surprising that some Jews perceived the Conversos to be wily cul- 
tural commuters rather than hapless victims. The belief that many among the 
New Christians readily took advantage of financial and political opportuni- 
ties that were denied to professing Jews became widespread as the sixteenth 
century wore on. Jews who had taken refuge in Muslim lands watched with 
consternation and anger as many Conversos who "fled" from Iberian oppres- 
sion settled in the trading centers of Catholic Italy. When a group of twenty- 
four such former Conversos were executed for heresy in Ancona, many Jews 
saw their fate as divine punishment for their willingness to place profit above 
piety. One rabbi argued that the Conversos should not have gone to Ancona, 
or any Christian land, after their experience with Christian intolerance in 
Portugal.” 

Suspicions regarding the Conversos’ religious loyalties were, to some 
extent, well founded. Not all of the Conversos who managed to escape Iberia 
returned openly to Judaism in their new areas of settlement, a fact that had 
begun to cause problems among Mediterranean Jews even before 1492. In 
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1459, a small group of Toledan Conversos fleeing religious violence in that 
city sought sanctuary among the Jews of Egypt. Upon arriving in their new 
home, the former New Christians sought to return to Judaism, but hesitated 
in formally joining a local kahal. For six years, the Toledan émigrés managed 
to live as Jews without officially associating themselves with any of Cairos 
Jewish congregations. Their reticence appears to have stemmed from their 
inability to find a congregation whose form of religion approximated their 
own. They were critical of the Talmud-centered Judaism practiced by most 
Egyptian Jews, but found the local community of Karaites (a sect of non- 
rabbinic Jews) to be equally foreign. The Egyptian Jews agreed that the Cas- 
tilians occupied a wholly unfamiliar category of religious belief and practice. 
Some warned that the Jews should have nothing to do with the new arrivals, 
while one local Jew offered the novel suggestion that the former Conversos 
might now convert to Islam, arguing: "For they are originally Christian, and 
it is best that they belong neither to us [the Rabbanites] nor to them [the 
Christians] nor to you [the Karaites]?7* 

This debate was reopened a century later, when a much larger wave of 
former Conversos began to arrive in Cairo and the rest of the Muslim world. 
Indeed, the Conversos' reticence to integrate into the local Jewish commu- 
nities of their adopted homes remained a significant characteristic of these 
immigrants for centuries, and continued to raise questions among profess- 
ing Jews regarding their true religious identity.” Some fled Portugal merely 
to live peacefully as Christians beyond the reach of the Holy Office, which 
began to function there in the late 1530s. Others who left lived as Christians 
for years in their new homes before eventually returning to Judaism.? This 
was particularly the case in Italy, where some Converso immigrants took 
advantage of the opportunity to behave publicly as Christians and privately 
as Jews in an atmosphere of less scrutiny than existed in Portugal. Christian 
authorities rapidly grew weary of such subterfuge, even in areas noted for 
relatively liberal policies with regard to Jews, such as Ferrara. There, Duke 
Ercole d'Este assumed that all Conversos arriving from Portugal were, in 
fact, Jews, and ordered that they wear the distinguishing yellow mark of the 
Jewish community.” Here, then, we have the peculiar instance of a Christian 
lord forcibly outing or, in a sense, “re-converting” the descendants of those 
forcibly converted in 1497. 

Even those who reverted openly to Judaism in Muslim lands often found 
a cold reception from the rest of Jewish society. By the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury, stories of religious duplicity among the Conversos circulated widely 
within the Sephardic Diaspora, challenging the pious depictions found in the 
chronicles of Saba and Ibn Verga. Actual cases of merchants adopting dual 
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identities while “commuting” between Portugal and lands where their profes- 
sion of Judaism was acceptable, or between Judaism and Christianity within 
these lands, appear to have been rare. Nonetheless, a few such instances 
were enough to color Jewish attitudes and fan the flames of suspicion with 
regard to Converso piety.? Indeed, there is evidence that the Portuguese Jews 
themselves recognized that their conversion to Christianity, forced or not, 
had brought an intrinsic change in their religious identity. Upon reverting to 
Judaism, many former Conversos openly repented for what they understood 
to be their sins. In Safed, members of the Portuguese community established 
a special organization to aid in the process of officially wiping clean the 
stains of conversion through acts of repentance. While such acts no doubt 
stemmed from personal religious ideals, the public and performative nature 
of such rituals cannot be overlooked. 

As with other matters of religious observance within the Sephardic Dias- 
pora, the concerns of average Jews with regard to Conversos’ religious status 
often diverged significantly from those of their rabbinic leaders. A primary 
interest for rabbinic scholars was to defend the sanctity of Jewish law. The 
question for them was not so much what place former Conversos should 
hold within the Jewish community, but whether these men and women were 
required to observe Jewish law in full. By contrast, the concerns of most 
Mediterranean Jews centered on questions of community. Were these new 
immigrants who had been raised as professing Christians really Jews in any 
meaningful, practical sense? Should these former Conversos be allowed to 
pray among them? Receive honors in the synagogue? Marry their daughters? 
In their answers to these questions, most Jews were more likely to be guided 
by personal interest and petty jealousies than by a commitment to legal the- 
ory. A case brought before Rabbi David ben Hayyim Ha-Kohen of Patras 
captures the differences between attitudes and anxieties of the rabbinic elite 
and those of the average Jew with regard to the Conversos: 


The question concerns one of the apostates who left the religion of Israel 
for idolatry because of the decree of the government of those days which 
ordered the Jews to change from the religion of Israel to the religion of 
idolatry [i.e., Christianity]. This apostate was murdered on the road by 
bandits who gave his flesh to the birds of the heaven and the beasts of the 
field. The son of the apostate is a Jew, and he desires to say kaddish™ for the 
soul of his father. However, there are other mourners (in the congregation) 
whose fathers died as Jews. Do they have precedence in saying the kad- 
dish? Or shall we say that, although this mourner' father was slain while 
an apostate, he has to say kaddish on the same basis as these others.* 
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In his response, Rabbi Ha-Kohen noted that the Converso in question 
had been killed en route from Portugal to the Ottoman Empire, and since it 
was clear that his intention had been to rejoin the Jewish community there, 
he should be considered to have died as a Jew. His son was thus required 
to mourn him in the traditional manner. The neat legal interpretation of 
this case could not easily resolve the more complicated social drama set in 
motion by these events, which was no doubt repeated in a number of Jewish 
communities around the Mediterranean from the 1530s onward. The Jews of 
this particular congregation would have continued to argue for their rights 
to have precedence in mourning their fathers who died openly and unam- 
biguously as Jews, regardless of how their rabbinic leaders viewed the matter. 
Furthermore, popular suspicions regarding the true motivation behind Con- 
verso emigration from Portugal continued to clash with Ha-Kohen’s reading 
of events. Where many legal authorities saw the Conversos' decision to leave 
Iberia for North Africa, the Ottoman Empire, and even Venice and Livorno 
as proof of their unwavering dedication to Judaism, Jewish merchants and 
artisans living in these regions understood this immigration to be shaped 
by multiple factors. Ha-Kohen's own explanation of this case includes the 
following: 


[This merchant] had come as far as the city of Arta to return to Judaism 
and was robbed on the road and lost all his money. He therefore returned 
to Portugal for a while in order to earn more money. Then he was on the 
way back here to return to Arta when robbers seized him and took all that 
he had. Thus, there is reason to believe that this poor man did not stay in 
Portugal out of conviction, but out of duress. His intention was to return 
to Arta to become a Jew.? 


Where the rabbi saw the man's decision to leave Christian Portugal for Mus- 
lim Arta as evidence of his desire to return to Judaism, the merchant's atten- 
tion would more readily be drawn to other information in this account. 
Although the man in question may well have longed to rejoin his family and 
other Jews in Ottoman lands, his dedication to Judaism was clearly modified 
by more temporal concerns. Family and faith were important, but so were 
wealth and social stature, and the Converso merchant had no desire to start 
a new life as a Jew if it also meant being a pauper. His decision to return to 
Portugal, the land of “forced idolatry,’ in order to earn more money recasts 
this tale of supposed flight to religious freedom in a very different light. 
Perhaps of equal importance for the reception of former Conversos 
into Jewish society was the question of their ethnic identity. As with other 
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ethnically and geographically constructed Jewish groups during this period, 
members of the Portuguese "nation" who returned to Judaism elsewhere in 
Europe or in Muslim lands tended to form congregations with one another, 
to the exclusion of other Jews. To be sure, much of this was due to the forma- 
tive experience of their crypto-Jewish past. Yet in many ways this was typical 
early modern behavior. For the generation brought up in Christian Portu- 
gal after 1492, the fact that their homeland was Portugal was as important as 
the fact that their religious identity was an odd mix of outward Christianity 
and secret Judaism." For those children of the refugees who arrived in Por- 
tugal in 1492 and subsequently came of age there, this kingdom was their 
new patria. The language and material culture of sixteenth-century Portu- 
gal quickly became important elements in establishing social bonds among 
the nascent nação (nation) of Converso merchants, bonds that they retained 
long after they reverted to the religion of their parents and grandparents. 

Thus, Castilian Jews who fled to Portugal in 1492 and from there pro- 
ceeded directly to North Africa, Italy, or the Ottoman Empire could rejoin 
the Castilian or "Spanish" congregations in these new areas of settlement 
with relative ease. Their ties to Jews they had known in Spain remained 
strong, and they were brought closer through their shared experience of 
exile, which was still a fresh memory—and still a factor that alienated them 
from the native Jewries in the cities where they came to live. Such was not 
the case for those Jews of Castilian heritage who remained in Portugal until 
the 1530s and only then set out to return to Judaism abroad. For these late- 
comers, the passage of time and the fraying of ties to their former neighbors 
and fellow exiles became every bit as significant a barrier to their reestab- 
lishment of social and communal ties as was their conversion to Christian- 
ity. For those who remained in Portugal until the late sixteenth century or 
beyond, the challenges of integrating into the now-established kehalim of the 
other descendants of 1492 became increasingly difficult, and in time almost 
insurmountable. 

The religious malleability of the Spanish and Portuguese Conversos, 
which has become one of their defining characteristics, is usually attributed 
to their state of religious limbo between Judaism and Christianity. In other 
words, the Conversos' place between standard religious communities was 
a product of external limitations placed upon them. Had they either been 
allowed to remain Jewish or been more readily accepted into Christian soci- 
ety, it is assumed, they would never have developed such ambivalent attitudes 
with regard to theology, custom, religious tradition, and authority. There is, 
of course, a great deal of truth to this argument. However, such an appraisal 
presumes a relatively high level of religious fidelity and orthodoxy among 
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those Jews and Christians whose religious identities were not in doubt. As 
we have already seen, such a characterization of religious life in late medieval 
Iberia is clearly oversimplified. Despite the prevalent modern image of the 
Middle Ages as a period of deep religiosity and faith, medievals themselves 
were convinced that their societies were rife with immorality and religious 
insincerity. Contempt for the lower orders of Jewish society, including their 
lack of piety, was one of the characteristics of Hispano-Jewish culture that 
the intellectual elite brought with them into exile. Disrespect for or distrust 
of self-proclaimed moralists and rabbinic authorities was equally widespread 
among Jewish merchants, artisans, and the poor.? While the Conversos’ 
unique situation no doubt enhanced their tendency to develop hybrid reli- 
gious practices and beliefs, the characteristics of religious ambivalence and 
nonconformity with which they are so often associated were already firmly 
entrenched in Jewish society. 


Conclusion 


In a recent study, David Malkiel characterized medieval German Jewry as “a 
society of mortals, not saints.” Malkiel’s caveat is one that we would do well 
to bear in mind for all eras and locales of Jewish history.” Jewish religious 
identity was not synonymous with rabbinic ideology, nor was popular reli- 
gion a form of defiance, even if it was portrayed as such by some scholars. 
The simple if perhaps unpalatable truth is that Iberian Jews had a compli- 
cated and often combative relationship with both their rabbinic leaders and 
the strictures of normative Judaism that the latter sought to implement. Like 
most aspects of Sephardic life in the sixteenth century, this tension was not a 
product of 1492, but rather a longstanding feature of Hispano-Jewish life that 
was intensified by the upheaval of the Expulsion and its aftermath. The Sep- 
hardim are well known for having overwhelmed the native Jewish communi- 
ties in which they settled and forced the local Jews to adapt to many of their 
religious customs.” But the image of a Sephardic cultural wave washing over 
the Jewish communities of the Mediterranean masks an intricate process of 
accommodation and centralization among the Sephardim themselves. 


7 


Imagining Sepharad 


Exilium mors est 
— Ovid 


The Expulsion of the Jews from Spain and the subsequent migration of Con- 
versos from Portugal also mark the beginning of a long process of cultural 
self-fashioning in which the descendants of the Spanish exile would, over the 
course of the sixteenth century, create a transnational Hispano-Jewish, or "Sep- 
hardic;" society built upon a shared concept of Iberia as a common homeland. 
By the second half of the sixteenth century, the old rabbinic term Sepharadim 
was in common use among Mediterranean Jews as a broad reference to Jews 
of Iberian heritage. Also popular among Jews and non-Jews alike were a host 
of synonyms (Megorashim, Men of the Nation, Marranos, Portuguese, and 
Levantines), each of which carried with it a different shade of meaning. How- 
ever, these terms and the images they invoked remained quite fluid, much like 
the actual communities and networks of the Sephardim. The exiles of 1492 did 
not bring with them any concrete sense of an ancestral "Spanish" homeland.’ 
Rather, such a notion only evolved over the course of the sixteenth century 
as the result of three interconnected factors. The first of these was the expe- 
rience of expulsion and continued migration: The shared set of experiences 
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that included forced migration, forced conversion, and the array of hardships 
that these engendered helped to convince the refugees and their descendants 
that they represented a collective "nation" with a common history. Second, this 
conflation of recent events and distant history was reinforced by the native 
Jewries among whom the Sephardim came to settle. For the Greek, Italian, and 
Mustarab Jews, the defining characteristic of the Sephardim was the massive 
nature of their migration, which blurred any regional differences and associa- 
tions that had existed among the Spanish and Portuguese Jews before 1492. 
In other words, the particular logistical situations and exigencies of life in the 
sixteenth-century Mediterranean created the conscious recognition of a shared 
cultural past among the descendants of the Spanish exiles. Third, the image of 
a distinct Sephardic society was further given shape by a series of chroniclers 
who probed the meaning of 1492 and the phenomenon of exile within a per- 
sonal, regional, and general framework of Jewish history. 


The “Hispanic” Character of Sephardic 
Culture: A Mediterranean Product? 


Viewed from the standpoint of modern Mediterranean history, the popular- 
ity of Jewish folktales, ballads, and popular adages about medieval Spain sug- 
gest continuity of a pre-Expulsion communal identity. However, such osten- 
sibly “medieval” cultural consciousness must be seen as part of a folk culture 
that evolved over many centuries after 1492, rather than as evidence of a col- 
lective memory inherited from the pre-Expulsion period. We have already 
traced the long process by which communities that had been based on older 
regional identities evolved into amalgamated "Sephardic" congregations and 
networks. As the institutional frameworks of Sephardic society evolved, so 
too did the corresponding culture. Ironically, it was the distinctly Mediterra- 
nean context of the sixteenth century that truly established the Spanish and 
Portuguese identity of early modern Sephardic culture. 

Perhaps the greatest example of Sephardic culture as a product of the post- 
Expulsion era rather than its medieval predecessor was the development of 
a shared language. During the late Middle Ages, Iberian Jews spoke forms of 
Romance vernacular that incorporated vocabulary from Arabic and Hebrew. 
After 1492, many different microdialects emerged among the Sephardim as 
they settled throughout the Mediterranean basin.’ The Judeo-Spanish of the 
Sephardic Diaspora continued to grow, absorbing Arabic, Italian, and Turk- 
ish words, according to region.’ The exiles of 1492 carried with them a rich 
tradition of proverbs, songs, and oral folklore that was continually cultivated 
by their descendants. 
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The Sephardim referred to their version of Spanish by a variety of terms, 
including Ladino, Franko, Djudezmo, and Djudyó. As with the terms used to 
refer to the people of the Sephardic Diaspora, those used for their language 
encompassed allusions to both their ethnic roots (Ladino, Franko) and their 
religious identity (Djudezmo, Djudyó).* Much like Sephardic social and politi- 
cal institutions, the Spanish of the Sephardic Diaspora also underwent a pro- 
cess of standardization during this period. Indeed, the nature of Sephardic lin- 
guistic development closely resembles that of Sephardic communal structures. 
The dissolution of social ties among many Iberian Jews during the long process 
of expulsion and relocation accelerated the development of a new and distinct 
Romance vernacular? The Spanish of the early Sephardic Diaspora combined 
disparate elements of Romance vocabulary and forms of pronunciation from 
various parts of Iberia. It preserved some expressions that had since fallen out 
of use in Iberia, but also created new characteristics as the different yet mutu- 
ally intelligible varieties of Iberian Romance vernacular were blended together. 
Sephardic identity and the Judeo-Spanish language that came to function as a 
lingua franca throughout most of the Sephardic Diaspora were mutually con- 
structed. The latter came into being as a practical means of communication 
among the scattered Jews of Iberian heritage, and eventually became a defin- 
ing characteristic of the society they created. There was little written in Judeo- 
Spanish before 1492, but it was used for prayers and sermons, a practice that 
continued after the Expulsion.’ During the second and third generations of the 
Sephardic Diaspora, distinct "Sephardic" melodies took their place in Otto- 
man synagogues alongside local, Muslim melodies? 

The survival and development of Judeo-Spanish was, like many aspects of 
early Sephardic culture, principally the result of logistical and demographic 
factors. In areas where Iberian Jews came to predominate, so too did their lan- 
guage. In North Africa, most Sephardim came to adopt the local vernacular 
due to their relatively small numbers compared to the local Jewish population. 
Spanish was generally relegated to use by Sephardic diplomats and mercantile 
elites, a phenomenon that would be repeated with regard to French in later 
centuries. Though born in Morocco several generations after 1492, the wealthy 
merchant and courtier Samuel Pallache spoke Spanish due to its continued 
importance as a diplomatic language in that region.’ For Pallache and other 
Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking grandees, it was their ties to Iberias royal 
courts that were significant, not their connection to a pre-Expulsion cultural 
heritage.? Similar pragmatic considerations affected newcomers’ decisions to 
adopt local costume, language, or other cultural norms." 

The intense mobility of the Sephardim was another important factor in 
the standardization of Judeo-Spanish among Diaspora communities. By the 
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close of the sixteenth century, Spanish had emerged as the primary language 
of commerce among Sephardic Jews, at least for those living in Italy and 
throughout the eastern Mediterranean. In an inquisitorial deposition given 
in Pisa in 1600, a Sephardic merchant noted that “not only throughout the 
Levant, but also in Venice, Ancona, Ferrara and here in Pisa" it was common 
practice for Jews of Iberian origin to hire tutors to teach their children to 
read and write Castilian using Hebrew characters.” The sermons of itinerant 
rabbis, which were usually delivered in the vernacular, also aided the promo- 
tion of a shared Judeo-Spanish koiné among the various congregations they 
addressed. In addition to promoting a standardized form of Judeo-Spanish 
among Jews of Iberian heritage, these preachers also helped to popularize the 
language among Greek- and Arabic-speaking Jews.” 

Logistical and demographic issues had an impact on the development of 
Sephardic language and cultural habits in northern Europe as well. While 
Conversos who joined preexisting Sephardic communities in the Mediter- 
ranean were eventually subsumed into these larger groups, those who settled 
in France, the Netherlands, and other northern European centers encoun- 
tered a very different situation. As founders of these Sephardic communities, 
they could exert a far stronger influence over the local linguistic and cultural 
development." 

Sephardim established printing presses in several Italian and Turkish cit- 
ies, producing works in Ladino beginning in the sixteenth century. Ladino 
printed books had a limited impact on the cohesion of Sephardic society 
during this early period. However, works such as the Ladino versions of the 
Book of Psalms (Istanbul, 1540) and the Bible (Ferrara, 1553) formed the basis 
for a Ladino print literature that would become another unifying element of 
the Sephardic Diaspora over the course of the seventeenth century. Com- 
menting on the great diversity of languages used by Ottoman-Jewish print- 
ers, the French traveler Nicolas de Nicolay noted that Turkish and Arabic 
were the only languages in which Ottoman Jews did not publish. Despite 
their relatively warm welcome in the Muslim East, it would seem that Jews 
continued to prefer written works in their traditional literary languages 
(Hebrew, Aramaic), or in the vernacular of their native lands. 

During most of the sixteenth century, the formation of a Sephardic koiné 
out of the various strands of Judeo-Spanish in use prior to 1492 was still a 
work in progress. If the Sephardic vernacular of this time had an identify- 
ing hallmark, it was precisely its lack of standardization. That is to say, the 
amalgam of languages acquired by the Sephardim as a result of their con- 
stant movement around the Mediterranean— from Castilian and Portuguese 
to Arabic and Sicilian—became emblematic of Sephardic society." 
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Christian Spaniards who encountered Sephardim in Muslim lands were 
surprised that the latter continued to employ a Spanish vernacular that was 
"as good or better than their own.” In his account of his travels to the Holy 
Land around 1565, the Portuguese friar Pantaleão de Aveiro wrote of a chance 
encounter he had at the Shiloah pool outside of Jerusalem, where women 
of all faiths typically gathered to do their laundry and bathe. The incident 
occurred when he and his fellow monks went to explore a bathhouse near 
the pool, but were promptly driven away by a group of women who emerged 
from the building, shouting at the men in Arabic.? Once outside, the monks 
were approached by one of the women, who saw that they were foreigners 
and Christians, and engaged them in conversation. It was the language that 
she employed that helped the monks to identify her as Sephardic. De Aveiro 
recounts that her language was a mix of Spanish and Italian, which signaled 
to him that she must be a Jew of Iberian lineage. He writes that his new 
acquaintance was delighted to hear him reply to her in Castilian, and that 
they quickly fell into a friendly conversation. De Aveiro asked the woman if 
she was Jewish, and where she had been born. She replied that she was a Jew 
from Rosetta, Egypt, but that her family had originally come from Toledo.” 

It is interesting to note that the womans language so clearly marked her 
as a member of the Sephardic Diaspora. While it might have been relatively 
routine to come across Turkish, Arab, and Italian merchants or soldiers in 
the Levant who possessed some knowledge of various Romance languages, it 
was apparently rare to encounter women with a similar background. Though 
de Aveiro does not mention it, it is also quite possible that there was some- 
thing in the womans appearance or demeanor that the Portuguese traveler 
recognized as familiar. If nothing else, the fact that she approached him so 
openly when the Arabic-speaking women merely shouted for him and his 
fellow monks not to trespass would also have indicated that there was some- 
thing novel about this woman. Other European travelers record similar 
encounters with Sephardim who spoke fondly and with great pride of their 
Iberian homeland. Like the anonymous woman at the Shiloah pool, these 
Sephardim often kept alive memories of their family's association with par- 
ticular Iberian cities. Jews in Bethlehem were reported to have pined for the 
city of Seville, not for Spain or Portugal, and in particular for “its meats and 
savouries, not for any memory of religious coexistence.” 

Clothing was another important element that helped set Sephardim apart 
as a distinct community. It has recently been suggested that the exiles' con- 
tinued use of recognizably Iberian clothing in their new homes marked a 
conscious reappropriation of Iberian cultural norms, despite the fact that 
the society in question had rejected them.? On the one hand, clothing 
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functioned as a means of distinguishing the Megorashim from Christian 
Iberia from both the local Toshavim of North Africa and those Jewish exiles 
from Muslim Granada. On the other hand, as with language, the decision of 
Spanish Jews to use clothing that they had worn prior to their expulsion was 
less a conscious expression of cultural affinity than a natural continuation of 
a cultural norm. The Jews who arrived in North Africa over the course of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries tended to dress just as they had while living 
in their Iberian cities of origin, minus the Christian-enforced badge.? In the 
absence of pressure from their host society to change their way of living, Jew- 
ish exiles followed the most obvious path: They continued to act and present 
themselves in the manner to which they had become accustomed, altering 
their habits only slowly and over the course of generations. By the second 
and third generation of the exile, this distinct clothing helped set them apart 
as a group that could be identified as "Spanish" or Sephardic. 

The association of Sephardic exiles with Iberian culture was reinforced 
by the waves of Conversos that filtered out of Portugal over the course of the 
sixteenth century and returned to Judaism in a variety of locales through- 
out the Mediterranean and northern Europe. These Converso immigrants 
helped to sustain links to the language and culture of Spain and Portugal 
among the older generations of Sephardic refugees throughout the Medi- 
terranean. Furthermore, their unique religious experience as a community 
caught in limbo between nominal Christianity and crypto-Judaism led many 
of these Conversos to develop an elevated regard for Hispano-Portuguese 
culture, which they retained long after their return to Judaism. After their 
forced conversion in 1497, the Portuguese Conversos continued to preserve 
and promote their Spanish identity as much as they clung, in secret, to their 
Jewish identity. Those who fled Portugal for the cities of Italy, North Africa, 
and the Ottoman Empire carried with them this cultural pride in their Span- 
ish heritage. While not all Conversos reverted openly to Judaism in these 
new areas of settlement, they generally presented themselves as members of 
a Hispano-Portuguese “nation?” 

In many European cities, the term "Portuguese" became a derogatory 
synonym for “Jew,” a development that was not well received by Portuguese 
Christians.” And yet, this phenomenon paralleled a similar process by which 
these same Portuguese Christians had come to view the religiously suspect 
Conversos in their kingdom as “Castilians.” Indeed, for much of the first 
hundred years after the Expulsion, the Spanish identity of those who fled to 
Portugal was maintained for them by Portuguese Christians for whom the 
term “originally from Castile” came to mean “Jew” in the much the same 
way that “Portuguese” would outside of the kingdom. The Castilian identity 
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of the Portuguese Conversos functioned as a means of excluding them from 
Portuguese society. When the political union of the Iberian kingdoms in 1580 
prompted a wave of Portuguese Converso migration into Spain, these lay- 
ered identities were altered once again. Those who were marked as “Castil- 
ian” (i.e., “foreign”) in Portugal were now marked as “Portuguese” in Castile 
to the same end.” This hybrid cultural identity, which identified the Conver- 
sos simultaneously as Spanish and Portuguese, was also common within the 
Sephardic Diaspora. During the surge in migration of Portuguese Conversos 
during the mid-sixteenth century, officials in several Italian cities commonly 


referred to them as “Spaniards from Portugal"? 


Nostalgia and Sephardic Cultural Consciousness 


Another contributing factor to the creation of a shared Sephardic culture was 
the development of a collective longing for the lost world of medieval Iberia. 
For many refugees, pre-Expulsion Iberia rapidly took on the aura of a sweet 
homeland where, in the words of one exile, the Jews “had lived as kings??? 
The temptation to idealize life in medieval Spain is not hard to fathom, espe- 
cially considering the litany of hardships suffered by the exiles throughout 
the early sixteenth century. But within a relatively short time these new chal- 
lenges became a fact of life, and whatever memories or longings the exiles 
might have had for their native lands in Iberia, the vast majority would have 
to accept that the refugee community itself—that is, the Sephardic Dias- 
pora—was their new patria. 

For the majority of the second and third generation of the exiles of 1492, 
the pain of the Expulsion had begun to fade and was replaced by the imag- 
ined glory of the pre-exilic past. Over the course of the sixteenth century, 
both the tragedy of 1492 and the rich history that preceded it evolved from 
memories that were direct and personal into ones that were inherited and 
collective. Gradually, connections to particular cities and regions that had 
so dominated Hispano-Jewish identity in the Middle Ages gave way to a 
more general longing for Spain. At the same time, the Sephardim followed 
the standard immigrant pattern of blending the older religious customs of 
their parents with those of their new neighbors to form a new cultural and 
religious profile. 

As it came into being, then, the Sephardic Diaspora began to operate like 
a living organism, expanding and contracting to include new members, and 
altering its essence in the process. The intellectual, mercantile, and social 
networks that developed among the sixteenth-century Sephardim helped to 
bind them one to another and fostered a general sense of shared identity. 
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Yet, as is always the case in Jewish history, the identity fashioned by the Sep- 
hardim was fundamentally shaped by the different contexts and societies 
in which they settled. The result was the emergence of several distinct yet 
overlapping geographical spheres, that is, the Sephardic settlements of the 
Maghreb, the Italian Peninsula, and the Ottoman Empire,? and by the end of 
the century, the communities of France and the Netherlands established by 
Portuguese Conversos. 

In North Africa, the children and grandchildren of those expelled in 
1492 quickly began to forge a new ethno-religious identity based less on 
the tragedy of exile than on their understanding of the glorious cultural 
heritage that had preceded it. Their efforts to create a usable past defined 
by the greatness of pre-Expulsion Jewish civilization was aided by a simi- 
lar process taking place among Iberias Muslim refugees. The successive 
waves of Muslim and Morisco refugees brought with them a concept of 
Iberia that emphasized the history and culture of al-Andalus, rather than 
that of the peninsula's Christian kingdoms. In fostering nostalgia for the lost 
world of Muslim Iberia, the Muslim writer Leo Africanus linked the rela- 
tively unexceptional culture of his native Kingdom of Granada to the much 
older splendors of al-Andalusi society in the early and high Middle Ages.” 
This collapsing of the recent and distant history of al-Andalus also had an 
impact on Jewish attitudes toward the cultural legacy of the Sephardim. As 
this association became reinforced over the course of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, the Sephardim in the Maghreb also began to look past 
their more recent history in Christian Iberia and to focus instead on their 
glorious Andalusi heritage." Thus, the ultimate success of Hispano-Jewish 
culture among the so-called Toshavim of North Africa may owe a great deal 
to the latter's acceptance of the Iberian newcomers as keepers of an earlier 
and purer version of the glorious cultural legacy to which both groups con- 
sidered themselves tied. 

As in other regions of the Mediterranean, the cultural fusion between the 
Sephardic and the local Jews in North Africa was never complete. From the 
sixteenth century onward, the Maghreb was divided into three distinct zones 
of Jewish culture: one in the north, in which Jews openly associated them- 
selves with the culture of Spain and Portugal; one in the far south, where Ibe- 
rian identities did not penetrate; and a middle zone in which the cultures of 
the Megorashim and Toshavim blended.” The presence of Arabic-speaking 
Jewish refugees from Málaga and Granada facilitated this fusion of Jewish 
identities. These Jews helped promote a particularly Andalusi form of the 
Sephardi intellectual tradition that argued for the importance of Arabic lan- 
guage, poetry, and philosophy.? 
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Among the Jewish communities of the Ottoman Empire, the same slow 
process of “national” reinvention helped transform disparate refugee com- 
munities into a new Diaspora society of Sephardim.** In contrast with the 
North African milieu, Balkan and Levantine Sephardim emphasized their 
more recent heritage in Christian Spain and Portugal over their distant roots 
in Muslim al-Andalus. Generally speaking, it was their Iberian cultural 
features—including knowledge of firearms, printing, and European lan- 
guages—that helped them foster mercantile ties to Europe through the ports 
of Venice, Ancona, Ragusa, and Livorno, thus making them valuable to their 
Ottoman hosts. Because of this concentration on mercantile expertise, it is 
not surprising that Salonica, the principal gateway between European and 
Ottoman markets, rapidly developed into the foremost city of the Sephardic 
Diaspora. 

The establishment of identifiably "Sephardic" communities in the Otto- 
man Empire during the second and third generation of the Diaspora from 
Spain brought with it an increased emphasis on Iberia as a common and 
idealized homeland in the Sephardic imagination. The assertion of a unique 
and glorious past served the cultural and psychological interests of those 
who sought to make sense of their parents' exile in light of their own cul- 
tural prominence and social and economic success. In cities where the Sep- 
hardim predominated, to associate oneself with any element of Iberian heri- 
tage became a means of associating oneself with the ruling elite. In Salonica, 
where the majority of the citys population could claim Iberian roots, the 
popular saying “Ya basta mi nombre ke es Abravanel!” (Its enough that my 
name is Abravanel!) was employed by many Jews who were neither descen- 
dants of that great family of intellectuals nor familiar with their scholarly 
works. 

The mercantile centers of the Italian Peninsula formed the third distinct 
region of the early Sephardic Diaspora. In the immediate aftermath of 1492, 
the exiles from different parts of Spain were thrown together, along with 
those from the Spanish territories of southern Italy. Although the first two 
generations of the Sephardic Diaspora attempted to maintain their politi- 
cal and cultural distinctiveness, the successive regional expulsions and new 
invitations for settlement inevitably brought about a certain level of cultural 
fusion.* The role of these cities as general contact zones and crucibles of Sep- 
hardic culture continued into the seventeenth century, as the region served 
as the hub for the Western and Eastern zones of the Sephardic Diaspora. 

In addition to Italys geographic position between the older Sephardic 
community of the Mediterranean and the new centers being established in 
northern Europe, its function as a cultural nexus was further enhanced by 
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the presence of the new wave of Portuguese Conversos who began to arrive 
in Italy during the 1530s and 1540s. 

The Conversos who ventured into the Mediterranean and northern 
Europe during the sixteenth century helped reinvigorate the ties of Sep- 
hardic Jews to the language, material, and intellectual culture of Christian 
Iberia. However, many of these Conversos resisted adopting a Sephardic 
identity that would have more readily linked them with the Jewish exiles 
of 1492. Referring to themselves alternately as members of a "Portuguese 
Nation" or as “Hebrews” of the Portuguese Nation, they emphasized the dis- 
tinct elements of their religious and cultural identity)? Those who accepted 
the term “Ponentines,” in contrast to the "Levantine" Sephardim who had 
settled in Ottoman lands, continued to promote their association with Ibe- 
ria and the West and to distinguish themselves from the main body of the 
Sephardic Diaspora. It might be said that those Sephardim who managed to 
avoid conversion in their emigration from Iberia saw themselves primarily as 
Jews, whereas those whose families spent a generation or more as Christians 
before joining the Sephardic Diaspora saw themselves first and foremost as 
Iberians, and only secondarily, and in some cases grudgingly, as Jews. 

The Sephardic exiles' sense of their own cultural superiority has become 
such a well-known feature of their Diaspora that it is worth pausing to offer 
a few comments on the subject. The celebrated Sephardic mystique— that 
self-image of the Sephardim as a distinct and perhaps superior community 
of Jewish merchants and scholars— did not originate with the Sephardim 
of the sixteenth century. That distinction goes to the Jewish intellectuals of 
al-Andalus who first began to present their culture as the elite of the post- 
biblical Jewish world.” Furthermore, this sense of cultural superiority was 
encouraged by Hispano-Christian culture of the later Middle Ages. Argu- 
ments for the political and cultural superiority of Spain in general, and of 
Castile in particular, were popular among Castilian intellectuals during the 
fifteenth century, and Hispano-Jewish writing from this period displays a 
clear awareness of such rhetorical trends.” During the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, the Conversos of Spain and Portugal continued to be 
exposed to Christian theories of cultural preeminence as well as social and 
even biological purity. The cultural outlook developed by leading Converso 
intellectuals who returned to Judaism during the early modern period 
showed the influence of contemporary Christian debates over lineage and 
purity of blood. Indeed, to the extant that we can argue for a "Sephardic" 
attitude of superiority of lineage, it appears to be tied as much to Iberian 
attitudes of the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries as to any ancient His- 
pano-Jewish tradition.” 
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The collective aspect of Hispano-Jewish identity was often construed 
narrowly by the Sephardim. In the fifteenth century, Jewish authors draw- 
ing upon both older Jewish traditions of genealogical superiority and more 
recent Castilian arguments on cultural prominence saw these factors as 
applying to their own community—to Toledo, for instance—and not to the 
whole of Iberian Jewry.“ Similarly, the question of which members of the 
Sephardic Diaspora merited full inclusion in the Spanish and Portuguese 
“nation” remained a subject of debate throughout much of the early modern 
period.” 

Furthermore, if the intellectual elite of the Sephardic Diaspora thought 
highly of themselves and their own cultural legacy, they can hardly be con- 
sidered unique in this regard. Ashkenazi, Romaniot, Italian, and Musta- 
rab Jews were similarly proud of their heritage. Whatever sense of cultural 
superiority that the Spanish refugees carried with them into exile, it was 
not their haughtiness that led them to dominate native Jewries.? Mustarab 
and Romaniot Jews did not passively allow themselves to be overwhelmed 
by a deluge of Sephardic refugees. First, not all local Jews were automati- 
cally subsumed by the wave of newcomers from Iberia. Many Mediterranean 
communities remained relatively untouched by the influence of Sephardic 
immigrants. Moreover, those who did come to adopt elements of Hispano- 
Jewish culture and ultimately became Sephardic communities were an inte- 
gral part of the process of “Sephardization.” As non-Iberian Jews joined these 
communities, they brought with them their own image of the Sephardim, 
helping to reinforce the identity of the Diaspora as a cohesive cultural group. 


Chronicling Exile 


The generation of Jewish authors that lived through 1492 attempted to make 
sense of the tragic events of the time by weaving them into the long history 
of tribulations suffered by the Jewish people. For some, this meant creating 
a memorial to lost lives and displaced communities. The preface to Joseph 
Ha-Kohens chronicle The Vale of Tears calls for the book to be read aloud 
as a memorial on the ninth day of the month of ‘Av, the traditional date of 
mourning for all moments of terrible destruction in Jewish history.** This 
response formed part of a longstanding Jewish theological framework of sin, 
repentance, and redemption. Within this traditional structure, such cataclys- 
mic events as the Expulsion of 1492 and the subsequent mass conversion of 
1497 were understood to be divine punishment for the collective sins of the 
Jewish people. Many authors among the first generation of the exile from 
Spain attributed their plight to their personal and collective transgressions, 
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particularly their failure to adequately observe the commandments. Those 
who accepted baptism and returned to Spain in the decades following 1492 
continued to cite this reason for their troubles.* As part of this penitential 
discourse, Abraham Saba wrote that the Expulsion was due to the “arrogance 
and domination that existed in Israel, as though they were living in their own 
land?“ Other leading moralists took the opportunity to condemn the popu- 
larity of secular studies such as philosophy and the sciences as paramount 
among these sins. The great Romaniot rabbi Elijah Capsali rebuked the 
Spanish Jews, saying that they had "turned to secular studies .. . and aban- 
doned Torah?” 

In addition to chastising fellow Jews for their religious shortcomings, Jew- 
ish authors also celebrated acts of piety and martyrdom. In his list of stories 
of individual tragedies suffered by Jews in the wake of the Expulsion, Solo- 
mon ibn Verga pauses to offer the observation: “The Jews did not wait for 
their own deaths, and each was occupied with his own distress, not noticing 
the distress of his fellows?’ A similar sentiment can be found in the writing 
of Abraham Zacuto, who noted: 


The conditions prevailing in our time, when we have witnessed saintly 
men take their own lives and those of their children in order to save them 
from being forced to abandon the religion of their God, make it fitting to 
state clearly that this act is not only permissible but is a holy act.“ 


Joseph Yavetz also extolled the piety of those who choose death over conver- 
sion, crediting the community's women as the true source for this act of faith: 


For it was the Spanish women who persuaded their husbands to martyr 
themselves for God, blessed be He, while those who prided themselves on 
their wisdom exchanged their glory on the bitter day; and this is mighty 
proof that had they not sought after wisdom, but remained among the 
simple, their simplicity would have saved them, for God preserveth the 
simple [Ps. 116:6].°° 


But perhaps the greatest leitmotif that runs throughout the various liter- 
ary responses to the Expulsion is the idea that the cataclysmic events of the 
1490s were signals that the time of messianic redemption was near.” Consid- 
ering the regularity of forced conversion and other forms of persecution suf- 
fered by Jews from the fourteenth century onward, it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that messianic speculation became a popular theme of Mediterranean 
Judaism long before 1492, and continued long afterward.” Major historical 
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events such as the Turkish conquest of Constantinople in 1453 were under- 
stood as part of this preexisting eschatological framework and helped fuel a 
wave of messianic speculation among Iberian Jews and Conversos.? Indeed, 
the fall of Constantinople had a greater impact on the Hispano-Jewish imag- 
ination than the voyage of Columbus forty years later. In 1464, the Castilian 
Converso Juan de Baena remarked: “If God will favor us, that is, Conversos, 
the Turk will be in Castile within a year and a half.... The Turk is called 
the Destroyer of Christianity and the Defender of the Jewish Faith. He is the 
Messiah whose coming is predicted by the Jewish Bible.”™ 

The various ways in which the other refugees responded to this increased 
messianic fervor reflects the multifaceted nature of the early Sephardic Dias- 
pora. As the major calamities that befell the Jews proliferated over the course 
of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century, calls to hasten the advent 
of the messianic age became increasingly loud in some circles. Yet such 
statements often prompted rebukes by other Jewish leaders who saw them 
as potentially destabilizing ideas in an already difficult social and political 
climate.” Indeed, many Jewish authors of the period were less interested in 
promoting a radical shift in religious behavior than in memorializing the 
destruction of Iberian Jewry and consoling its Diaspora." A clue as to how 
the Sephardic readers understood the messianic allusions of these authors 
can be found in the writing of Isaac ben Abraham Akrish, an exile from 
Iberia who went to Naples and then spent the much of his life traveling the 
Mediterranean. He notes: 


For although I have seen Prester John’s letter and the Travels of Rabbi Ben- 
jamin [of Tudela] and the Book of Eldad the Danite, which are in print, and 
the tale of the Reubenite as told in Rabbi Joseph Ha-Kohens chronicle, we 
can say that these are but inventions made up to fortify depressed hearts." 


Other hints that the use of messianic imagery in these chronicles was as 
much a rhetorical flourish as a belief that the end of days was soon to arrive 
can be found in an addendum to the works themselves. In the preface to 
Joseph Ha-Kohens Chronicle of the Kings of the Franks and of the Ottoman 
Turkish Sultans, his son-in-law notes: 


Whosoever desires to find delight in times past, let him take up this chron- 
icle when his sleep hath left him, let him read it,? for therein he shall see 
the matter of the king of the nations and the end of our captivity. Perhaps 
he will be favored to discern between greatness of the heathen kings, and 
that of our Messiah. And so he will give thanks to God, that He hath not 
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taken His mercy from us, giving us a ready scribe, a writer of the Chroni- 
cles of our nation. 


Here, the allusion to the messiah and the end of days is presented far less 
seriously than in the kabbalistic works that circulated at the time. The sug- 
gestion that the book might prove entertaining for those who are unable to 
sleep also suggests that these chronicles were presented as popular diver- 
sions. Indeed, contemporary discussions of the Expulsion from Spain and its 
aftermath show a general awareness that the act of writing such chronicles 
was somewhat frivolous. Excuses for not having pursued more serious mat- 
ters, such as the study of sacred texts, were a common theme in these works. 
Elijah Capsali offers a similar explanation for writing such chronicles, rather 
than dedicating himself to more pious activities. Having decided to compose 
his history of the Turks (and Jews) as a way of passing time during an out- 
break of plague, he explains: 


Because our thoughts are perturbed by the pestilence that rages in the 
darkness and the destruction that wastes us at noon we are prevented from 
studying Talmudics and other subjects that require great concentration. 
Because every day we say: what will be our end? . .. Therefore have I writ- 
ten this history, which comes from the mouths of old and wise men, in 
order that we should be occupied in reading and writing it, and that our 
minds be diverted to other things, and that we may live and not die, and 
that the land be not desolate.” 


Capsali portrayed the rise of the Ottomans as a divinely orchestrated mir- 
acle, and thus a harbinger of the coming messianic era.? However, he also 
presented the Ottoman sultans and their deeds as part of the historically 
unfolding human drama of the age. 

The literate Jewish merchants who formed the foundation of most congre- 
gations were more likely to read popular works such as these chronicles than 
they were a tractate of Talmud, a fact of which the chroniclers and their pub- 
lishers were no doubt well aware. This tendency appears to have been particu- 
larly strong among the former Conversos whose Christian education included 
the Hebrew Scriptures, but not the Talmud and its commentaries. The intro- 
duction to a sixteenth-century edition of an older Jewish chronicle (Sefer Yosip- 
pon) suggests that the book will find a ready audience of “merchants who are 
immersed in temporal successes, and who have not turned to Torah in their 
leisure?“ Similarly, Solomon ibn Verga noted that his decision to compose a 
chronicle of Jewish and general world history was inspired by the custom of 
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the Christians, who "seek to know the things that happened of old in order to 
take counsel from them, and because of their distinction and enlightenment?” 

Ibn Vergas mention of the chronicles as a source of counsel is notewor- 
thy. In addition to acting as memorials to lost communities, pleas for divine 
forgiveness, and a form of literary diversion, the various Jewish accounts of 
the Expulsion that circulated during the sixteenth century also contained 
practical advice for negotiating the turbulent waters of exile. Thus, while the 
general context for Joseph Ha-Kohens The Vale of Tears is the larger exile of 
the Jews from their ancestral homeland, his primary goal is to address the 
particular issues confronting the beleaguered Jews of the sixteenth century. 

Ha-Kohen was a physician born in southern France in 1496, as his fam- 
ily fled from Iberia to Italy. There can be no doubt that the exile of the Jews 
from Spain and France loomed large in Ha-Kohens mind. At one point in his 
narrative, he lists these expulsions as the catalysts for his decision to com- 
pose the book: "This exile from France and the above named fatal and ter- 
rible banishment from Spain have prompted me to compose this book so 
that later generations of Israel may know how we have been treated in their 
lands, in their courts, and in their castles"? As for so many Jews of his gen- 
eration, Ha-Kohens life continued to be shaped by the repercussions of these 
two expulsions. He experienced the pain of exile first hand, enduring two 
expulsions from the city of Genoa—in 1515 and again in 1550—and witnessed 
violent attacks against his relatives. 

These experiences moved Ha-Kohen to go beyond heartfelt elegies and to 
offer what he saw to be important lessons on how to endure the difficult times 
in which he lived. Like his contemporary, Solomon ibn Verga, Ha-Kohen pro- 
moted the image of a righteous Gentile king as the key to Jewish survival and 
security. This is more than a passing observation or a theological argument 
meant to preserve the traditional Jewish veneration of royal authority in both 
Jewish and Gentile history. On the contrary, the combination of Gentile pro- 
tection and the vigilance and selflessness of Jewish mediators represents the 
key to Ha-Kohens message of consolation. It is, he argues, the principal way in 
which Jews have always survived the vagaries of life in exile. Throughout his 
account of contemporary events, Ha-Kohen offers examples in which the fig- 
ure of the Christian ruler appears not as the persecutor of the Jews, but as their 
protector. These include Ferdinand II of Aragons decision to allow the Jews of 
Navarre to pass safely through his territory, Henry II of Frances permission to 
Jewish merchants to do business in his dominions, and the benevolent treat- 
ment of the Jews by the Duke of Mantua. 

No ruler was a greater source of sorrow for the Jews of that time than Pope 
Paul IV, whose restrictions on Jewish settlement and attacks on their religious 
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practice were felt throughout the Italian Peninsula. Upon the popes death, Ha- 
Kohen notes that the leaders of the Jewish community of Rome went to pay 
their respects to his successor, Pius IV. They presented their grievances regard- 
ing how they had been treated by the former pope and were given promises 
of friendship and protection. This passage is immediately followed by one in 
which the Jewish leaders of Pavia secured a similar guarantee of protection 
from the senators of Milan in 1560.55 The mention of such covenants accom- 
panies several of these accounts in which Jews are able to avoid expulsion. 
Throughout his chronicle, Ha-Kohen repeatedly stresses the importance of 
legal guarantees as a key to Jewish security. Paramount to his vision of Jewish 
history was his concern for reliable Jewish leadership that could be counted 
on to guide the community through troubled times.” As a leading member 
of Genoese Jewry active in ransoming Jews throughout the Mediterranean, 
Ha-Kohen had the opportunity to play the role of earthly savior himself. In 
his treatise, a wise Jewish leaders success depended upon that of the benevo- 
lent Gentile king, and throughout The Vale of Tears he is careful to preserve 
the images of both as keys to the survival of the Jews in exile. Although his 
long catalog of persecutions was meant to commemorate all Jews who had suf- 
fered from exile, his central message was one of hope. No matter how bad the 
situation might have seemed, Ha-Kohen emphasized that others had endured 
worse and survived. If the Gentile world had continually conspired to torment 
and oppress the Jews, God had allowed them to survive and endure this perse- 
cution through the intercession of just and capable leaders. 

While Ha-Kohen openly championed the swift arrival of messianic 
redemption, his primary theme was a far more modest reiteration of what 
had become the essential formula for Jewish survival: to put faith in Jew- 
ish courtiers and the centralizing authorities whom they served. Indeed, the 
notion of an impending messianic age had never answered the question of 
how, in the meantime, Jews were supposed to live. The sober pragmatism of 
Ha-Kohens account demonstrates an earnest concern with the daily strug- 
gles presented by life in exile. Two of the extant manuscripts of The Vale of 
Tears end with depictions of effective Jewish courtiers and honorable, pro- 
tective lords. In one, the Jews of Savoy are saved from expulsion by the inter- 
cession of an unnamed Jewish physician who is able to negotiate a contract 
with the Duke. The passage ends: 


The Jews, in their horror, cried out to the Lord who offered them a certain 
physician, a juror of the Ducal Court. He spoke well of the Jews to the 
Duke, and thereupon the Duke entered into a covenant with them. They 
live there now, to this very day.‘ 
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Another manuscript copy ends with the story of a physician who comes to 
save the Jewish community of Venice: 


A few days thereafter, the Physician, Rabbi Solomon, went to Venice on the 
orders of his master, Selim, and negotiated there with the Senators about 
the treaty which had been made with them and which they confirmed by 
bestowing great honor upon him. And the Jews also hastened to do him 
honor, gave him a reception, and congratulated him for all his help. After 
Solomon had discussed all the essentials with the Senators of the city, he 
bid them farewell, bowed, and withdrew in peace to return to his master.” 


This passage is a microcosm of the book’s principal themes. First, though 
Christians conspire to persecute and expel the Jews, expulsion is avoided 
through the efforts of a capable Jewish intercessor. In the grand tradition of 
Sephardic courtiers, the intercessor is a learned Jew, a physician-rabbi who 
is at home in the diplomatic circles of Muslim and Christian alike. So suc- 
cessful is he that the same senators who had previously decided to rid Venice 
of its Jews bestow great honor upon him. As with his account of the Jews of 
Milan, Ha-Kohen gives the Jews of Venice a pivotal role in the affairs of the 
republic, as the treaty depends on the figure of a Jewish intermediary. His 
depiction of the grateful Jews of Venice honoring this courtier also sends a 
clear message to fractious fellow Jews, and with good reason. For those Jews 
born after 1492, the metaphysical impact of the Expulsion was not as press- 
ing a concern as the need to secure places to live and work. Throughout the 
sixteenth century, the ongoing search for Jewish settlement rights and guar- 
antees of protection hinged on precisely the sorts of intercessions by Jewish 
courtiers that play such a prominent role in Ha-Kohens chronicle.” 

Do these various chronicles and accounts of the Expulsion represent a 
particularly Sephardic cultural consciousness that emerged after 1492? Per- 
haps. Yet, even the authors who clearly saw the tribulations they suffered in 
collective terms had varying perspectives on what constituted the Sephardic 
exile. Each author viewed the seminal events of 1492 and 1497 and the atten- 
dant subjects of exile and loss through the prism of his own circumstances 
and experiences. Some understood these tragedies as part of a general Jewish 
chain of tradition. Others saw the Expulsion of 1492 as unique in its scope, 
comparable only to the great exile of the Jewish people from their ancient 
homeland. Isaac Abravanel wrote: “As for the Jews, when they heard the 
decree they all mourned, and wherever the news of the king’s word and order 
was heard, the Jews despaired, and all feared greatly, a fear unequaled since 
the exile of Judah from its land to a foreign land?” 
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Even those authors who singled out 1492 as a distinct and collective trag- 
edy of Iberian Jewry did not agree on what exactly constituted the “Sep- 
hardic” world. An anonymous poet who witnessed the sack of Oran by the 
Spanish in 1509 wrote an elegy in which he saw the suffering of the Jews at 
that time as part of a particular Sephardic fate. However, his image of the 
Sephardic Diaspora was limited to the North African context, making no 
mention of events in Italy or the Ottoman Empire. In his list of the sufferings 
endured, the poet included the events of 1391, 1492, and 1497 together with 
Muslim violence in North Africa. In particular, he cites “a well-known enemy 
from Meghila [who] killed the houses of Gorerin and Tauti and desecrated 
the house of Him who is terrible in His doing. And after him arose an enemy 
in the Dar’a and destroyed the whole house of prayer, and they also imposed 
upon them laws wicked and hard and without pity" The poet here refers to 
the Maghrebi attacks during the fifteenth century, namely the uprisings in 
Fez and their aftermath, as well as the riots instigated by the Muslim cleric 
Muhammad al-Maghili against the Jews of Tu'at in the 1480s. Our anony- 
mous poet thus combined the suffering of the Iberian Megorashim with that 
of the local Toshavim among whom they had settled.” 

For Converso writers, the Sephardic Diaspora they sought to address was 
not limited by geography as much as by experience. For those Jews subjected to 
the Portuguese conversions of 1497, this event was seen as the defining tragedy 
of the age and juxtaposed with the relatively easy life the Jews had enjoyed in 
Spain.” Samuel Usques Consolation for the Tribulations of Israel, first published 
in Ferrara in 1553, was a chronicle whose broad message of consolation masks a 
more narrowly conceived purpose. Written in elegant literary Portuguese and 
dedicated to Usques principal benefactor, Doña Gracia Nasi, this treatise was 
aimed at the Portuguese Converso community and not all Sephardim, much 
less all of "Israel" Usque not only sought to situate the plight of his beleaguered 
brethren within the long chain of calamities suffered by the Jewish people, he 
also meant to convince the ambivalent among them to return openly and per- 
manently to Judaism. Works such as the Consolation and Isaac Cardoso’s Las 
excelencias de los Hebreos were not parting shots at an old and despised enemy. 
They were polemical arguments meant to win the hearts and minds of Conver- 
sos who either had yet to revert or had returned to Judaism with, as it seemed 
to many, a less-than-full measure of devotion. The religious conviction of the 
Iberian exiles remained a preoccupation for leading intellectuals and amateur 
disputants throughout the sixteenth century, and for Portuguese nação who 
came to settle in northwest Europe, well into the seventeenth.” 

Two separate themes of identity, the personal and the collective, are 
interwoven in the Sephardic chronides of the late fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries. In both the full chronicles and the short elegies composed at this 
time, the larger history of the Jewish people and the many afflictions it had 
endured vie with a more personal theme of suffering. Abraham Ardutiel 
added his own lifes story to Abraham ibn Daud’s larger chronicle Sefer Ha- 
Kabbalah, which by the fifteenth century had become a classic and treasured 
piece of Hispano-Jewish literature. Fellow chroniclers Gedaliah ibn Yahya 
and Joseph Ha-Kohen also inserted histories of their illustrious families 
within their larger chronicles of the Jewish people.” 

In the preface to his Chronicle of the Kings of France and of the Ottoman 
Turkish Sultans, Joseph Ha-Kohen boasts: "The chroniclers ceased in Israel, 
they ceased, until I, Joseph, did arise, until I did arise, a chronicler in Israel? 
Yosef Yerushalmi interpreted this declaration as evidence that the practice 
of writing history was generally foreign to medieval Jews. However, when 
placed alongside similar claims of intellectual or literary virtuosity from 
this period, Ha-Kohens statement appears to be a rhetorical flourish. While 
clearly concerned with the fate of their fellow Jews, the Sephardic chroniclers 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were also quick to assert the unique 
position that they and their families had within the broader Jewish and Sep- 
hardic world. 

The reading of the Expulsion as both personal and communal tragedy 
can be seen in a famous poem written by Judah Abravanel in 1503. Even as 
he touches upon the fate of Sephardic culture, Abravanel does so within the 
context of his own family’s lineage. The poem is presented as an open letter 
to his son, Isaac, the namesake of Judah's famous father. Sent to Portugal in 
1492, the boy was trapped there and subjected to the forced conversion of 
1497. The poem offers a detailed description of the intellectual heritage that 
Judah was unable to pass on to his missing son.” 

Throughout the poem, the classic division between Jews and non-Jews 
remains clearly marked, and Abravanel characterizes his exile as that of a 
faithful Jew made to wander through a hostile Christian world. He laments 
that he is forced to “roam among the Edomites, nation of the flames" while 
his son remains captive among "an unclean folk? Yet his Jewish identity and 
the fact that his fate is bound up with his fellow exiles are merely the back- 
ground against which his personal tragedy unfolds. The great tradition of 
Hispano-Jewish scholarship is presented as a personal, not collective, inheri- 
tance. He instructs his son: "Know that you descend from scholars, men with 
minds developed to the point of prophecy. Wisdom is your heritage, so do 
not waste your boyhood, precious boy.” In writing this, the great scholar has 
in mind a very particular family legacy. For Abravanel, the true casualty of 
Expulsion and conversion is the intellectual achievement of his family, not 
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that of Iberian Jewry. In a telling section of his extended lament, the grieving 
father cries out: 


To whom will I hand on my scholarship? 

To whom can I pour the nectar from my vines? 

Who will taste and eat the fruit of all my learning, of my books, when 
I am gone? 

Who will penetrate the mysteries my father put into his sacred books? 

Who will slake his thirst and my father's well? 

Who will drink at all in this time of drought? 

Who will pluck the blooms of my garden, 

hew and harvest my own wisdoms tree? 

Who will take my undone works in hand? 

Who will weave my writings woof and warp? 

Who will wear the emblem of my faith when once I die? 

Who will mount my mule and ride my coach?— 

Only you my soul’s delight, my heir, the pledge for everything I owe to 
God. 


My splendid skills are yours by right, my knowledge, 

and the science that has gotten fame from me. 

Some of it my mentor, my own father, bequeathed to me—a scholars 
scholar he; 

the rest I gained by struggling on my own, 

subduing wisdom with my bow and sword, plumbing it with my mind. 


Christian scholars are grasshoppers next to me. 

I've seen their colleges—they've no one who can best me in the duel of 
words. 

I beat down any man who stands against me, 

crush and hush my opponent, prove him wrong. 

Who but me could dare to tell the mysteries 

of the Creation, of the Chariot, of its Rider? 

My soul excels, surpasses all of my contemporaries in this wretched 
age." 


Like all of the chroniclers of the Spanish Expulsion, Judah Abravanel 
mourned the collapse of Hispano-Jewish society from his own particular 
vantage point. In time, other members of the Sephardic Diaspora would take 
Abravanels sentiments as their own. His personal sense of displacement, 
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suffering, and loss was expanded into an expression of collective loss and 
longing. The recognition of the Sephardim that they comprised a unique 
subculture within the Jewish world was expanded and reinvented in differ- 
ent parts of the Sephardic Diaspora at various junctures, up until the present 
day. Successive generations of Jews articulated a nostalgic view of a glorious 
medieval past from the time of the Spanish Expulsion onward.” 


Conclusion 


The cohesion of the Sephardic world grew steadily over the course of the 
sixteenth century. Initially, the émigrés clung to the language, customs, and 
material culture that had been the norm for them in their particular cities 
before they were expelled. As time went on, they and their descendants wove 
these elements into a cultural tapestry to which they added elements from 
the surrounding societies in which they came to live. As the Sephardic Dias- 
pora took shape, the notion of a shared cultural identity offered a means to 
bind together the Sephardic communities of the Mediterranean and, even- 
tually, the Converso communities of northern Europe. During this process, 
pre-Expulsion Iberia began to function as an idealized homeland, a marker 
of communal identity and the centerpiece of their cultural patrimony. 

The penitential postures assumed by many Jewish writers in the wake of 
1492 can easily be situated within the prevailing trends of late medieval reli- 
gious thought. The tendency to read the tumultuous events of their age as 
a mix of divine punishment for the Jewish people’s sins and signposts to a 
coming messianic age was a natural outgrowth of longstanding rabbinic con- 
cepts about their place in the world. For those intellectuals already steeped in 
philosophical and mystical texts, the exile became “remembered” in eschato- 
logical and kabbalistic terms. For others, the Expulsion became the muse for 
their own, personal stories, a chance to memorialize or console a particular 
sector of the Sephardic world. The sixteenth-century chroniclers intertwined 
these heartfelt sentiments of loss and displacement with more temporal con- 
cerns. In recording the difficulties of life of the Jewish people, both ancient 
and recent, these authors reiterated the longstanding wisdom of how best to 
navigate the treacherous seas of exile. 
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Conclusion 


The Expulsion of 1492 was the culmination of a long series of large-scale 
expulsions that drove the Jews out of Latin Christendom. After decades of 
continued expulsion and migration, the majority of Iberian Jews ultimately 
came to settle in Muslim lands, where they continued their legacy of eco- 
nomic and cultural achievement. From this perspective, it is perhaps natural 
to view their transition from the medieval to the early modern period, and 
from Iberia to the broader Mediterranean world, through a juxtaposition of 
Christian and Muslim attitudes toward the Jews. In turn, such questions of 
interfaith dynamics on the eve of modernity inevitably bring to mind debates 
about contemporary relations among these communities. Does the exclusion 
of the Jews from Spain and Portugal and their subsequent welcome in the 
Ottoman Empire make a broader statement about the treatment of minori- 
ties in Christian and Muslim societies? Can we draw conclusions about the 
relative failures of the nation-state to integrate minority groups as compared 
to heterodox and multi-ethnic empires? Should we see the Jews as a naturally 
"Oriental" or Middle Eastern people, and if so, does the transference of the 
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last great Jewish community of medieval Europe represent something of a 
homecoming? How we answer such questions reflects the way in which we 
understand the place of the Jews in the modern and postmodern, or postco- 
lonial, world.! 

Portraits of the Sephardim that resist easy definitions, or that emphasize 
personal motivations over collective fate, have not been readily embraced, 
and perhaps that is understandable. The neat binaries of West and East, and 
of a persecuting and excluding Europe juxtaposed against a tolerant and wel- 
coming Ottoman Empire, and above all the image of the Jews as a unified 
group devoted to the preservation of Judaism are themes that lend them- 
selves to popular dissemination. And yet, to ignore or devalue the inherent 
contradictions and conflicts of Sephardic society is to miss something of the 
humanity of these people, for it is with the recognition of their most human 
qualities—their dedication to self-preservation, their resourcefulness and 
flexibility—that their stories become the most universal. 

This book began with the assertion that the Expulsion of 1492 marks not 
only the death of one of the most celebrated Jewish societies of the Middle 
Ages, but also, and perhaps equally importantly, the birth of something new. 
The story of the formation of Sephardic Diaspora and the long and difficult 
resettlement of Iberian Jewry in the lands of the sixteenth-century Mediter- 
ranean offers us valuable insights into the essential nature of Jewish com- 
munal organization and the self-fashioning of communal identities. Key to 
a better understanding of these issues is the recognition that they transcend 
the question of the Jews' political and religious relationships to their host 
societies. Although outside forces determined the general contours of Jew- 
ish society, the primary challenges to executing the rabbinic ideal of autono- 
mous government came from within. In many ways, this communal vola- 
tility was a central feature of Hispano-Jewish life that carried over into its 
diaspora. The autonomy of local oligarchies that predominated among the 
separate Jewries of Spain in the fifteenth century were preserved by the first 
generation of exiles and, to a lesser extent, by their children. Throughout the 
sixteenth century, the nearly perennial migration of so many Jews and the 
political instability it caused continued to erode dynastic power among many 
Mediterranean Jewish communities. The result was that new bonds formed 
among the Jews of Iberian heritage and those of other regions. These encoun- 
ters between native and newcomer took place time and again as Jews moved 
throughout the Mediterranean, and were often governed by mutual wariness. 
Even among the refugees themselves, the formation of Sephardic communi- 
ties was neither immediate nor organic. Despite the religious and cultural 
heritage they shared, the social and political organization of the Sephardic 
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Diaspora was fraught with difficulties. That these Jews did not come together 
easily or naturally to form communities, and that these migrants and their 
would-be leaders continued to view each other with suspicion and contempt 
even after their communities took root, are features of Jewish society that 
should not be overlooked. 

Negotiations of power and authority within the emerging Sephardic Dias- 
pora—between rabbis and communal officials, and between those groups 
and the Jews they sought to govern—represent central themes of Jewish his- 
tory that link the medieval and modern periods. So too was the persistence 
of religious and cultural borrowing among Jews of different regional back- 
grounds, as well as between Jews and their Christian and Muslim neighbors, 
a characteristic of medieval Jewish society that continued to shape the con- 
tours of the Sephardic Diaspora in its formative century. 

The transregional society that arose out of these repeated encounters was 
characterized by a host of apparent contradictions. It was a society whose 
members exhibited a resilient dedication to Judaism, but not always to the 
normative Judaism of their rabbis. They routinely turned to one another for 
political, economic, and social support, but maintained a strong tendency 
toward personal independence. They created a new language and forged a 
new ethnic identity, but read these cultural markers as part of shared cultural 
heritage that contributed to a nostalgic image of the past. 

Amid this internal factionalism and dissent, a cultural identity began to 
take hold throughout the Sephardic Diaspora. This process of cultural and 
communal rapprochement, which took place over the course of several gen- 
erations, was aided by a number of factors, including intermarriage among 
distinct Jewries; the general process of cultural consolidation of immigrants 
in a new land; and the self-confidence of the Spanish Jews, which allowed 
them to successfully assert their cultural dominance over other Jewish 
groups. This ethnic amalgamation was soon followed by the emergence of 
clear regional subsets within the Sephardic Diaspora, as the cultural char- 
acter of Maghrebi, Ottoman, Italian (primarily Livornese), and northern 
European (primarily Dutch) Sephardim was increasingly influenced by each 
groups distinct regional situation.? But the sense of belonging to a translocal 
Sephardic society was never fully lost. 

Writing on religion as a mode of social organization, historian Bruce 
Masters notes: "Religion was at least the primary basis of identity, beyond 
family, clan or gender, for members of most of the Ottoman period. If for 
no other reason than that was their core identity mandated by state, law, 
and tradition." This astute observation offers an important evaluation of the 
role played by religion in the medieval and early modern Mediterranean. 
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However, my analysis of the early years of the Sephardic Diaspora suggests 
a possible reordering of Masters's statement. I have argued that, despite the 
obviously central role played by religious identity in organizing Ottoman 
(and, indeed, all of Mediterranean) society, we should not ignore the limita- 
tions of religious identity and communal institutions in the governance of 
daily life—particularly for communities that were as peripatetic and inter- 
nally contested as that of Sephardic Jews. It is precisely in such cases that 
ethnicity, family, and gender become instructive. The Sephardim of the six- 
teenth century drew upon these categories of identity to construct networks 
that were particularly responsive to the various demands of the age. 

The Sephardic Diaspora also developed amid a shifting relationship 
between Jews and non-Jews. For Christians and Muslims alike, sixteenth- 
century Jews continued to be defined religiously. At the same time, however, 
Jews in general, and those of Iberian heritage in particular, were increasingly 
viewed as Spaniards and Portuguese, Levantines and Ponentines. The will- 
ingness to place the Sephardim beyond traditional religious categories was 
bound up with a number of factors, from Sephardic efforts to direct attention 
away from their religious status to mercantilist tendencies to subordinate 
religious concerns to those of the marketplace. But perhaps most influential 
of all were the far-reaching effects of the mass conversions of 1391 and 1497. 

The Converso phenomenon hopelessly blurred the lines between Chris- 
tian and Jewish society and created an anxiety over religious identity that 
represents one of the most important and enduring legacies of the Jewish 
presence in medieval Iberia. The nascent fear that Judaism was perhaps an 
inherent and permanent trait, and thus not a conscious choice that could be 
manipulated by external influence, would lead many Christians throughout 
Europe to form new attitudes toward the Jews during the sixteenth century. 
Similarly, the intricate bonds between Jews and Conversos, soon to be rein- 
forced by events in Portugal, meant that the future Sephardic Diaspora was 
destined to become a bifurcated one in which the two groups often inter- 
sected and overlapped with one another. 

The relationship between Jews and their neighbors was also shaped by the 
prevailing political and economic conditions of the sixteenth-century Mediter- 
ranean. Christian attitudes and policies regarding the Jews, including programs 
of mission, inquisition, and exclusion, persisted throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but were often set aside due to political and economic realities of the day. 
If Spaniards or Portuguese of any background could be convinced to risk their 
lives to fight Muslim attackers in North Africa, few in this hostile territory 
were willing to give more than a passing thought to their religious beliefs. Mer- 
chants and travelers of all faiths often echoed this self-serving pragmatism. The 
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rapidly shifting fortunes of nations and individuals in the sixteenth-century 
Mediterranean caused those who moved throughout the region to constantly 
reconsider the nature and value of their religious counterparts. 

Nor was Muslim treatment of Jews solely determined by the long- 
standing legislation concerning dhimmi. Rather, that code was alternately 
upheld or ignored as it suited individual Muslim rulers. In order to gauge 
the image of the Jew in the Muslim world at this time, it is perhaps best 
to emphasize the contextual nature of the Muslim-Jewish relationship. In 
the sixteenth century, Muslim attitudes toward the Jews were as contingent 
upon the relative power and social status of particular individuals as were 
those of their Christian counterparts. Turks and Arabs who reached posi- 
tions of power differed from those who competed with Jews for social and 
economic success. Al-Maghili’s failed attempt to destroy Moroccan Jewry 
during the latter half of the fifteenth century* does not show the triumph of 
one attitude over another as much as it does the persistence of a variety of 
attitudes and levels of acceptance or antagonism toward Jews within Mus- 
lim society at any given time. Moreover, when the men and women of the 
Sephardic Diaspora did interact with their Muslim and Christian neigh- 
bors, it was not always as “Jews,” per se, but often as individuals— plaintiffs, 
business partners, and rivals, civil servants and refugees. Inviting as it may 
be to compare relative levels of tolerance toward Jews between Christian 
and Muslim societies, it is important to bear in mind that none of these 
groups was monolithic. 

As time and migration erased the bonds and direct memories of life 
in Spain, an “imagined community” of sorts arose among the Sephardim. 
Unlike the modern nations discussed by Benedict Anderson, and unlike the 
Jewish Diaspora writ large, early modern Sephardim did not promote an 
image of their shared and unique destiny? Rather, their sense of commu- 
nity was based on their understanding of a common past, not a future. The 
evolving awareness of a shared cultural heritage among the Sephardim was 
as much the product of shared experience of expulsion and migration as it 
was an expression of ethnic identity. What the average Sephardim and their 
chroniclers shared most was a sense of rupture, displacement, and suffering. 
This collective recognition of loss formed the foundation for the emergence 
of a unifying Sephardic culture, and of the Sephardic identity that would be 
projected onto the medieval past. The Sepharad it evoked was a land and a 
community born of nostalgia, a longing for a better time, whether or not 
such a time ever actually existed. As regular contact with Iberia waned, so 
too did older local and regional affinities, the parochial identities that sepa- 
rated Toledans, Zaragozans, and Valencians. 
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In an abstract sense, Sephardic identity gave meaning to their lives. Their 
imagined community and the nostalgic view of a shared homeland that 
went with it gave them a sense of communal pride and even superiority. In a 
more functional sense, it allowed them to organize into local congregations 
and transnational networks that transcended older, outmoded categories of 
patria. These new durable communal structures succeeded in preserving this 
cultural identity for centuries. 

The Iberian kingdoms of the Middle Ages were reconceived as their 
homeland, and their medieval community as one of great wealth, piety, and 
towering intellectual achievement. The merchants and artisans of the Sep- 
hardic Diaspora— both those of Iberian heritage and those who had become 
subsumed by Sephardic society—eagerly adopted the cultural patrimony 
of elites such as the Abravanel and Nasi clans, taking the fame and cultural 
achievements of these great families as their own. Of course, the social, 
intellectual, and religious differences that had always distinguished the vari- 
ous elements of Hispano-Jewish society endured. But the Sephardim took 
solace in their sense of resilience, and the memory—however imaginary it 
may have been—of better days. To declare oneself to be Sephardic was to lay 
claim to all the suffering of exile, and all the cultural achievements of Iberian 
Jewry. Many would declare: “Ya basta mi nombre ke es Abravanel!” 
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